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PRE FACE 



TJ OBERT FERGUSON, the hero of these 
pages, has one great claim to public atten- 
tion. He has been abused by every historian of 
the seventeenth century, and has never been 
heard in his own defence. So far as he is con- 
cerned, I have allowed him to speak for himself; 
and the share he is represented as taking is drawn 
entirely from letters in his handwriting now in 
existence. While searching in the State Paper 
Office for documents relating to another person, I 
accidentally found a number of letters, written in 
such a peculiar style, that there could be no doubt 
they were all from the same pen. Only two out 
of thirty-eight bore the name of the writer, " Robert 
Ferguson ;" the others being signed either " Thine " 
or " R. ff." One letter is dated 1668, one is pro- 
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bably 1679 ; six written in Holland are dated 1682 ; 
eight, also written in Holland, bear date 1683 ; 
eighteen of the same year, were written in various 
places of concealment in London ; and one, the 
last, was probably also written in 1683, from 
Holland. The whole of these letters were intended 
for his wife Hannah Ferguson; and by far the 
greater portion were intercepted before reaching 
her hands. A few did reach her, and one bears 
upon it some notes, probably in her handwriting, of 
the way in wh^ch she laid out four or five shillings. 
The letters appeared to me to furnish such an 
interesting insight into the domestic relations of 
one of the most celebrated men of the age, that I 
determined to use them as the groundwork of this 
story. There is also in the same Office a closely 
written MS., relating to the Rye House Plot, 
sufficient to fill five columns of the Timcs^ in the 
handwriting of Ferguson, which supplies facts 
relating to that conspiracy that have never been 
broi'ght before the world. Taking that MS., and 
the letters, a complete account was furnished of 
events by an active partisan, in the most interesting 
period of English history, from 1682 to 1688. The 
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explanation they give of the part taken by Fergu- 
son in the Rye House Plot is quite natural ; and 

one that better consorts with his character than 

ft 

that attributed to him by every writer up to the 
present time. 

To this brief statement of the origin of these 
pages I have only to add my warm acknowledg- 
ments of the valuable assistance and the unvarying 
courtesy I have received from the able staff of 
officials in the State Paper Office. 



JOHN B. MARSH. 



London. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BOOKSELLER OF HATTON GARDEN. 

"TV^ ARRY, is it May-day to be lip-clapping 
in that manner? Saturday, go to the 
shop : Moil, I'm ashamed of you." 

The culprits so addressed were a youth and 
maiden who were scuffling in a little room behind a 
bookseller's shop, in Hatton Garden, and the 
speaker Mrs. Ferguson, who entered at the moment 
when the object of the romp had been obtained. 

Saturday slunk off, muttering that Moll had 
called him, and joined another youth who was 
engaged removing books which lay during the day 
on wooden ledges before the shop, 

" There were loud shouts in the street, Mistress : 
some cried, ' God bless Papillon and Dubois,' and 
some 'God bless the Mayor,' and I did but call 
Saturday to know what it was all about" 

A 
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The look of innocent simplicity on the girl's face 
appeased her angry mistress. 

" 'Twas not the time then/' said she, " to call 
Saturday from his work, leaving Roger to take 
care of the books alone. There may be sad work 
this night, and the sooner every door is fast 
the better. Prythee, where are Hannah and 
Frank ? " 

" Here I am mother, and Frank is now in bed." 

This was the voice of Hannah, a graceful little 
maiden, fourteen years of age, who entered the 
room, just in time to answer the question. Like 
her mother, she wore a plain grey dress, with 
long sleeves, and her shoulders were covered 
with a white collar which came to a point below 
the breast. The similarity in the costumes was 
almost ludicrous ; and the resemblance in features 
was very marked. There was this difference only 
between them, that little Hannah had black eyes 
to match her raven hair, while her mother had 
grey eyes. For one so young there was too much 
gravity in her face; but this only seemed to be 
the reflection of the careworn countenance of her 
mother. 
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" I was sitting above, in the window seat, mother, 
reading to Frank about Christian in Vanity Fair, 
when the shouting in the streets startled me ; and 
Frank would go to bed. Will they come here, 
mother, and shall we be taken to Newgate ?" 

Her mother sat upon a stool, and drawing Han- 
nah to her side, imprinted a kiss upon her forehead. 
" No, my child," she said, " not to-night certainly. 
But what may happen in the future only God 
can tell." 

The thought of that future appeared to give 
Mrs. Ferguson intense sorrow, and tears unbidden 
flowed down her cheeks. Little Hannah, with a 
gravity born of rude experience, vanquished the 
fear that oppressed her for the moment. 

" Surely, mother, Christian's Guide will be with 
us in the future. I know I am a silly child to ask 
you such a question. Marry, now be comforted : 
is not father coming on the morrow ?" 

Mrs. Ferguson restrained herself with an effort ; 
and hand in hand the two passed out of the 
kitchen and sat down on a rude bench under the 
garden porch of the house. 

Moll bustled about the kitchen, rattling the 
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pewter plates on one another, and hurrying from 
cupboard to dresser, as though her situation de- 
pended on the amount of noise she could pro- 
duce. But it was evident that no work remained 
to be done below, and seeing that her mistress 
intended to remain in the porch, Moll crept 
upstairs to amuse herself with such glimpses of 
the street as she could obtain through the narrow 
casement of a room above. 

Mrs. Ferguson and her daughter Hannah (both 
bore the same Christian name) each drew solace 
from the presence of nature. They sat for some time 
in silence, little Hannah with one arm clasped about 
her mother's waist, and her mother's arm round 
hers. The flowers with their bright colours and 
sweet scents, the trees with their waving branches 
full of merry birds, the clear blue sky, telling 
of Him whose presence was all around, subdued 
and harmonized the hearts of both mother and 
daughter. Mrs. Ferguson's path for several years 
prior to that September afternoon in 1682 had 
lain through difficulties and sorrows, which advanc- 
ing time increased instead of diminished. Robert 
Ferguson, her husband, was one of those ejected in 
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1662 from their livings for Nonconformity ; and 
the twenty years that had elapsed were consumed 
in a fruitless striving with the persecution to 
which they were subjected, in common with thou- 
sands of others. That day the apprehensions 
of all dissenters in London had reached a climax 
by the fraud perpetrated at the Guildhall, in the 
election of Sheriff Peter Rich to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Master Box. Sir 
John Moore, the Lord Mayor, had managed, in 
accordance with the suggestion of Charles II., 
to put in two Sheriffs of acknowledged Tory 
principles — Dudley North and Peter Rich. Charles 
was determined to bear down the stubborn inde- 
pendence of the City, which had up to that time 
resisted alike his threats and his solicitations. But 
with sheriffs devoted to him he knew well he could 
crush any opposition to his will 

As mother and daughter sat beneath the porch 
they were separately revolving the same problem. 
Hannah was the first to break silence. 

" Mother, Frank asked me such a strange question 
this afternoon. He wanted to know if he went 
after Christian, which way he would have to go— 
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along Cow Lane, through Smithfield, or up Snow 
Hill, through Newgate?" 

"I should have replied 'through Newgate/ 
Hannah," said her mother, just because that answer 
fitted most naturally with the course of thought 
running through her own mind 

At that moment there was borne upon the 
evening breeze a dull roaring sound, as of a multi- 
tude shouting at no great distance. Mrs. Fei^uson 
started in sudden alarm. 

** I fear there is a rising, Hannah. The City was 
dreadfully excited this afternoon over the election. 
Would to God my Robert was at home! We had 
better fasten the house." 

They rose from the bench, and stepping within, 
bolted and barred the door. By this time the shop 
was also shut A huge shutter suspended on 
hinges closed the space where the books were 
exhibited, and was fastened on the inside by heavy 
iron bars. 

"Where is Saturday?" said Mrs. Ferguson 
noticing his absence from the shop. 

" He is gone, mistress, to see the riot," replied 
Roger Sitwell, the junior apprentice. 
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" And has taken his club with him, I warrant" 

"Yes, forsooth, he said if heads were to be 
cracked his club should speak," replied Roger, 
laughing. 

" I am glad you did not go fooling about the 
streets. Now your master is away, I need a 
stout hand and a brave heart like you have to help, 
if need be, to defend the house." 

Roger blushed with pleasure at the compliment 
of his mistress, which was appropriate ; for she 
knew it was not from want of courage that he 
stayed at home. 

Roger closed the shop door ; and then drawing a 
lute from his pocket, commenced playing one of 
the most popular songs of the day. He was an 
excellent musician ; and could play any tune after 
hearing it two or three times. Assured of the 
safety of the lower part of the house, Mrs. Ferguson 
betook herself to an upper chamber, from the 
projecting window of which she could see up and 
down Hatton Garden, while the small diamond 
shaped glass screened her from observation. There 
she sat for more than an hour, Hannah by her 
side, talking in low tones about Providence and 
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God, the noisy shouts in the streets adjacent putting 
strange periods to their sentences ; and above 
them, Moll, with her head stretched through the 
open casement, drank in as much excitement and 
gratification as the distant uproar afforded. 

Thus the evening passed in that household ; and 
as darkness rose Mrs. Ferguson dismissed all to 
bed. She was too excited to sleep herself, and a 
train of thought took possession of her mind to 
which she gave full play. That day marked 
another period in her life ; of that she felt assured ; 
and memory set before her other periods about 
which there clung sad or tender reminiscences. 
Associated with her thoughts there was a certain 
letter written to her by her husband fourteen years 
before, which she treasured as carefully as her 
marriage certificate ; and both lay together in the 
secret drawer of a work-box, the first gift of her 
husband. She got a brass candlestick, removed 
the false bottom, which contained flint, steel and 
tinder, and in a few minutes had kindled a light. 
Then she drew forth the letter. There was not 
the least necessity for her to do so in order to 
recall the words, because they were engraven on 
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her mind, but it was pleasant at such a time to 
trace the writing of his hand, whose absence from 
her grew every day more irksome. Opening the 
sheet carefully, and shading the light with one 
hand, she read the words aloud, as though by 
so doing she derived a fresh meaning from them. 
The letter ran thus : 

" My own and only dear, — I already find that 
whatever I enjoy at home cannot complete a satis- 
faction while thou art wanting, neither have I the 
least desire to raise a contentment from the company 
of friends, as knowing it were but vainly to pursue 
that elsewhere which you alone can perfect How- 
ever, these little divorces are sometimes requisite to 
enchance a value. What we are constantly in the 
fruition of that we seldom justly prize. I desire to 
esteem thee next to Him who is above all esteem, 
and oht that both solitude and society might 
further lead us into love of, and admiration of Him, 
who must be our all when all ceases to be. Im- 
prove the country to the utmost of what it can yield, 
and let not my absence eclipse the content that 
otherwise thou wouldest find. After due com- 
mandment to friends, I subjoin that I am, dearest 
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heart, entirely thine, Ro. FERGUSON. August 22, 
1668." 

How sweetly every word sounded in that silent 
chamber, after the roar and confusion of the day. 
" Dearest heart, entirely thine," she murmured, and 
then again, "My own and only dear. What a 
life is this that separates husband from wife, father 
from children, friend from friend. Even now " (she 
glanced as she spoke nervously around the room) 
" I fancy I can hear the rattle of bolts and bars ; 
that child's question haunts me." 

She stopped in her soliloquy. The sound of 
rattling bolts smote distinctly on her astonished 
ear. There was no doubt now in her mind. She 
rose hastily, and sped down the stairs. In a 
moment the door was unfastened, and she was 
clasped in her husband's arms. This was an un- 
expected pleasure; he had returned several hours 
before she anticipated. The object of his journey 
was not exactly known to her ; but she knew it 
related to the same issue for which at that time 
the Duke of Monmouth was making a tour in 
Cheshire. He wore the gay dress of a gentleman, 
a costume which at night enabled the wearer to 
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pass with ease the constables who watched for rogues 
at certain points, and who from bitter experience 
had learned not to meddle with one carrying a 
sword. As he entered the house he flung his 
feathered hat upon the floor, then unbuckled his 
sword, and in a few seconds his embroidered tunic 
lay with the other articles in a heap. Had the 
slightest examination of his person been instituted by 
the civic watchmen they would have found Puritan 
stamped upon him. His dark brown hair was cut 
close to his head ; his cheeks were hollow with 
painful study ; his eyes were sharp and piercing ; 
one cheek starred with a black patch, not for orna- 
ment, but to conceal an issue. A plain white 
collar lay beneath the cambric of his tunic, 
and his close fitting grey coat was concealed by 
a rich vest. Nor had he been so careful in his 
disguise as to complete the suit ; for his trunk 
breeches were of the homeliest pattern ; and 
ribbon bows in place of buckles ornamented his 
shoes. Ferguson's first words were those of 
caution — 

'* Where are the apprentices ?" 

" Both in their counter-bed — now," replied Mrs. 
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Ferguson, pausing slightly before finishing her sen- 
tence. 

" Saturday has been out, then ?** 

** Yes. Roger remained with us ; but more than 
an hour ago I heard Saturday enter, and go at 
once to bed" 

** Roger is a good lad, — a good lad." 

While Ferguson was speaking his wife busied 
herself with flint and steel, kindled a light, and 
fixed a candle in a pewter stick upon the oak 
dresser. 

" My dearest, I am well nigh famished. I have 
been in the City these five hours, among the rioters, 
and have not tasted a morsel of anything to eat 
The evil days have come upon us in a flood. We 
are all as dead men if we do not rise. Let the 
righteous prepare for the day of God in battle." 

As he spoke he clasped his hands together, and 
raised them for an instant in the air, as though 
invoking the help of God. Then he shambled to 
a high-backed wooden chair, richly carved, a relic 
of happier days, and dropped upon the seat with 
the air of a man utterly weary and dispirited. 

A horn of milk and a dish of porridge, with a 
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platter of bread, were quickly produced and set 
before him on a little round table. Mrs. Fei^uson 
saw that her husband was more than usually 
excited and depressed, so for several moments she 
sat on a stool beside him, silent She noticed that 
he ate as one ravenously hungry, and drank the 
milk in great gulps, and, unlike himself, spoke no 
word to her. What new sorrow was born ? Was 
this strange change in him the substance of the 
shadow which, with deepening gloom, was oppress- 
ing her ? Would this heaviness soon pass away ? 
These were some of the perplexing thoughts which 
agitated her mind as she watched him satisfy his 
hunger and thirst For up to that night no grief 
had oppressed the one which the other had not 
helped to bear and sweeten. But now he was 
wrestling with some new trouble by himself; she 
was shut out from that fellowship heart-born 
of true love. She felt convinced that there was no 
lessening of love between them, but there was a 
diminution of confidence; and of the precise object 
of his journey into Shropshire she was unaware. 

Her husband divined her thoughts. He read 
her heart by a glance at her face. 
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"Hannah," he said, in a low and gentle tone, 
'* have no doubt of my love to thee and ours. You 
and they fill up every chink in my heart ; but press 
me not to tell all the work I am engaged in. Are 
the darling children well?" 

"Both well; we are all well, my husband, and 
never think that I shall doubt your love." 

She spoke as calmly as he had done; but a 
blanched face told of the secret anguish of her 
heart as she continued — 

"But, Robert, why are we to be separated thus; 
and in your letter you wrote, ' My habit is like to 
be uncertain.* Was that written of the future?" 
" It was, my dearest." 

"And who has called you to this mysterious 
work?" 

" God, and our friends." 

"Were I but certain that you were chosen of 
God in this I should be silent, though I esteem 
it a heavy cross to bear; but name your friends 
to me." 

" Hannah, I will name some of them to you — I 
will name three; but, mark me, one day soon, I 
fear, there will come those who, if they knew you 
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could tell aught, would cast you into Newgate, 
until the secret was dragged from you." 

" Robert, they should drag me on a hurdle to 
Tyburn, and quarter me alive, ere they got from 
me the knowledge of anything that you, or any 
one of our friends, is doing to free the land from 
that oppression under which it is groaning." 

She spoke without faltering then; and a few 
years later, when her husband's suggestion was 
almost realized, passed the ordeal in triumph. 

**I believe you. I know I can trust you; but 
because I love you I will never let you run such 
risk unnecessarily. Therefore, my dearest, I must 
ask of you that faith which believes even where the 
natural eye cannot see. The friends I would 
name, by whose special request I journeyed into 
Shropshire, were Sir Thomas Armstrong, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and the Duke of Monmouth." 

" Now St. Anthony defend us from evil ! Mis- 
chief, as I live. Shaftesbury and Monmouth." 

Those two names were spoken incautiously loud 
by Ferguson, and had reached the ears of Saturday 
Jack, who, because of sundry blows he had received, 
lay awake in pain upon his counter-bed. 
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** The same for whom you took that journey to 
Holland three years ago, Robert** 

"The same, Hannah — three men who will save 
England from the destruction which threatens." 

Mrs. Ferguson knew of certain business relations 
between her husband and those named She was 
also aware that Shaftesbury and the Duke were 
meditating a general insurrection, therefore she 
comprehended at once the character of that work 
to which her husband referred; and again she per- 
ceived the rising of a shadow which stretched 
across her life from that moment, and in the dark 
gloom of which she was destined to pass away. 

*' I can trust you, Robert, but the cross laid upon 
me is a heavy one. I am hardly able to bear the 
weight with which I am oppressed already. Sepa- 
ration is so like death, where hearts have been 
accustomed to such love as ours have been en- 
joying." 

** Hannah, you forget the saying you once quoted 
to me, when we were turned from our living at 
Godmarsham, and set our faces towards London, — 
' There is a blessing hidden in the worst of things 
to God's childrea' " 
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"* To God's children r" she emphasized, "to His 
children who will come after us, but not to us. 
Never more to us. Not to any man or woman 
living. We shall die in Egypt The mention of 
the Earl's name reminds me," she added, with a 
sigh, "that a messenger came from Shaftesbury 
House yester-noon, a man wearing the Earl's 
livery, and he bade me say to you, that his 
master, in the name of Harmony, would see you 
as soon as you returned." 

Her husband clutched her by the arm as she 
spoke, as though in sudden alarm. 

" Did the man say those words, did he say ' in 
the name of Harmony'?" 

The word " Harmony " was one of the pass- 
words adopted by the leaders of the insurrectionary 
movement When spoken, it was accompanied by 
the rapid unbuttoning and buttoning again of the 
two top buttons of the tunic or vest If the action 
was imitated by the person addressed, they con- 
versed without reserve upon the plot 

"Yes, forsooth, those very words," she replied, 

and I wondered at their strangeness. 

"Then I must see him at once; bring hither 

B 
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those devices of a man-fool and a vain world. 
How I hate disguise!*' 

Ferguson rose from his chair, and flung off all 
semblance of weakness with the ease that he had 
thrown off his disguise on entering. He seemed 
suddenly to become endowed with fresh vitality, 



and in that mood his wife knew no persuasion of 
hers could turn him from his purpose. He gave 
her a hurried kiss, and as he left the house the 
clock of St Dunstan's struck one. Mrs. Ferguson 
watched him pass up the street into Holbom, and 
then with a heavy heart closed the door. 

The two names which Saturday heard and 
repeated formed the only portion of the conversa- 
tion which reached his ears. But he heard Fer- 
guson leave the house, and the conviction became 
settled in his mind that something was going 
on which he might as well find out. As soon 
as he heard Mrs. Ferguson ascending the stairs, 
he awoke Roger, who was sleeping beside him. 

"Ay, Roger, Roger, good Roger, pry thee 
Roger, give me help." 

This appeal, seconded by sundry applications of 
his heels, quickly roused his bed-fellow. 
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" I cannot sleep/' said Saturday, " my head is 
swelling, and the pain is awful ; put me a plaister 
thereon, good Roger." 

There was no better application at hand than 
one of brown paper steeped in water, and this 
Roger was not long in applying to a protuberance 
on the head of Saturday about the size of a 
pigeon's egg. 

" I will tell you how it occurred," said Saturday. 
"The Trainbands were out, and would not 
let me pass over Fleet Bridge, so I wandered 
up the street towards Temple Bar. Dost hear, 
Roger } " 

" Ay, forsooth." 

" Over against the * Young Devil ' were two 
butchers setting upon one weaver. * Marry,' said 
I, * two to one is one too many.' * Up with your 
club for the weaver,* said the butchers ; and I, 

» 

nothing loth, raised my club. ' Tickle me quickly! ' 
quoth I. Whereupon one caught me a whirret on 
the ear, and before I could return the blow crack 
went the club on my pate, and down I fell. Upon 
this the butchers ran away." 
Roger laughed. 
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" Twas no laughing matter. By St Anthony I 
will crack every butcher's head I meet. 'Tickle 
me quickly!' quoth I, whereupon one caught me a 
whirr— rr—et" 

The plaister numbed the pain, and the sufferer 
slumbered before he could repeat the sentence. 






CHAPTER II. 



A DESPERATE PLOT. 



A T the moment Ferguson left his house in 
Hatton Garden his name was spoken in an 
inner room of a mansion in Aldersgate Street, 
known as Shaftesbury House. The Earl and Colonel 
Rumsey were sitting at a table covered with a 
costly Turkey cloth, littered with letters, the ink 
on which sparkled with silver sand. The chamber 
served as study and library to the noble Earl, the 
great defender of the rights of the people of Eng- 
land. There was a magnificently carved cabinet 
behind the Earl's chair, on which lay ponderous 
quarto volumes bound in parchment, the edges 
clasped with steel. There was little display in the 
furniture of the room. The cabinet, the plain table, 
four carved high backed chairs ; the walls pannelled 
with oak, a ceiling wrought in quaint device : such 
was the chamber and its contents. 
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The Earl appeared to be much excited about 
something. He could not rest. Twice in a quarter 
of an hour he rose from his chair, and paced the 
room hurriedly. He was short of stature, on ac- 
count of which the common people styled him " the 
little Earl." He was habited in a light-coloured 
stuff suit, ornamented with black and silver lace. 
The ten years which had elapsed since he sat at 
the King's council table were years of constant 
anxiety to him, and they wrought sad havoc both 
in body and mind. His face, which was wrinkled, 
had lost all expression of hope or joy ; his eyes, 
which were deep sunk in his head, were spiritless, 
and his voice weak and hesitant. He was the 
mere wreck of his nobler self, and the easy victim 
of such a man as Rumsey. The coarse features 
and showy dress of this man presented a singular 
contrast to the face and attire of the Earl. Rum- 
sey was a man of vicious habits : a boaster, a 
flatterer, and a coward ; and his face, disfigured 
with a sword cut, was rendered hideous by the 
effects of small-pox. He wore a gay-coloured cloth 
suit, adorned with gold buttons, and a cherry satin 
waistcoat, while his neck and wrists were encircled 
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with costly lace. To him was chiefly due the origina- 
tion of the assassination plot, in the promotion of 
which he was at that time closeted with the EarL 

" I fear Ferguson has miscarried," said the Earl, 
" he is several days behind the time appointed." 

*• Trust him, my Lord," said Rumsey, " he has 
failed in nothing yet that he has had the carriage of." 

"True, true; I owe to him in great measure my 
release from the Tower." 

At that moment there was a low tap outside. It 
was repeated after the invitation to enter had been 
given. Rumsey rose to his feet and opened the 
door. One of the watchmen, enveloped in the garb 
of the old City watch, was there. He was search- 
ing the wall with his hand in the vain attempt to 
find the handle of the door. Although the night 
was sultry, the man's face was hardly visible, in 
consequence of the prodigious size of his slouched 
hat and the height of the collar of his coat. He 
held an old brown bill in one hand ; and a lantern, 
which contained no candle, was set on the ground 
between his legs. Rumsey had some difficulty in 
making him comprehend that the Earl wanted to 
Jcnow his business. After his entrance to the 
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chamber, he made such profound bows to Lord 
Shaftesbury, as to move him and Rumsey to hearty 
laughter. The man rarely had the opportunity 
of standing in the very presence of his master. 

"Well, Noah," said the Earl, "what has 
brought you from the gate.^" 

"My Lord," bowing again, "these sixty years 
Noah has never been so roughly chastised as this 
night. There, without, in Aldersgate Street, stands 
a drunken Scourer, who insists upon admittance. 
Thrice I struck at him through the little opening, 
and he careth nought : saith — * Go, tell thy master 
a merchant waiteth at his gate.'" 

He had scarcely finished his sentence, when 
Rumsey, obedient to a signal, ran out of the room. 
In a few seconds he returned, followed by Ferguson. 

"Prythee, my good man," said the latter, on seeing 
Noah, " blunt the point of thy bill before thou hittest 
a man ; see the rent made by it in my doublet." 

Noah appeared astonished at the sight of 
Ferguson, and hastily retreated. 

The Earl rose as he recognised the face of his 
visitor, and grasped him warmly by the hand. 

" Is it well or ill ? " he asked. 
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" III, my Lord/' was the reply. 

The Earl's thoughtful face became suddenly 
overcast. 

" Has he failed ? " 

"His Grace is ready, but the people are not. 
They welcome him everywhere with great pro- 
cessions ; his progress is like that of a king, but 
there are no stores of arms ; and his friends 
counsel delay." 

" Then all is over," said the Earl, " there is no 
possible hope for a rising." 

"We must be desperate," said Rumsey. "A 
little blood-letting may save the nation." 

He ground his teeth together as he spoke ; and 
his coarse features appeared distorted with anger. 

" All our labour is thrown away," said the Earl, 
with a touch of sadness in his voice ; and taking up 
a handful of written sheets he tore them in sudden 
rage. 

He afterwards explained that they were sum- 
monses to their friends iii the City to prepare for a 
sudden call to arms. 

" The rising can only be postponed for a short 
time," Ferguson observed, "the whole country 
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expects it. As I travelled to London I heard and 
saw enough to satisfy me that, when once we take 
the field, the nation will rise." 

" Monmouth has deceived me a second time," 
exclaimed the Earl fiercely. " I will never trust 
him more. Rumsey, push your scheme now; 
better that a few should fall than a river of 
Christian blood should flow." 

"Did I not say so, my Lord," said Rumsey. 
" There is Scripture warrant for it too. Did not 
the Lord command Ehud to slay Eglon } Did not 
Jael do well when she drove the peg into the brow 
of Sisera.^" As he spoke, he opened a Bible, and 
sought eagerly for the ancient story. 

" You speak riddles," said Ferguson, " whom 
would you slay?" 

" The King and the Duke," was the reply. 

Ferguson was dumb with astonishment This 
was the first time that such a project was suggested. 
He made no reply. The Earl saw at once that 
Ferguson disapproved the scheme, but said nothing 
more about it, and quickly changed the subject of 
conversation. 

" Have you heard the news in the City V 
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" Yes, my lord, had Papillon and Dubois served 
you less faithfully than they did upon your jury 
they would have been Sheriffs of London this day.** 

" I know it full well," said the EarL " There is 
rumour too that the City charter will be taken 
away. A quo warranto is to issue immediately. 
Pilkington has libelled the Duke, and is to be pro- 
secuted ; and no man can foresee the evil that will 
be wrought." 

Rumsey paced up and down the chamber hastily, 
as though his thoughts had hurried him into the 
action he meditated there and then. 

The Earl was grave and sad. His face, usually 
lighted up with animation, was careworn ; and deep 
lines seamed his brow. He had made prepara- 
tions to raise his friends in the City on receipt of 
the first intelligence from Monmouth. Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, Lord Grey, Lord William Russell, and 
many men of lesser note, were at that time awaiting 
in their houses the signal to fly to arms. The Earl 
knew he could rely upon his leaders in the City ; 
but a dismal fear entered his mind, that the lesser 
men would betray the arrangements that had been 
made. Hence his sudden approval of a scheme 
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which Rumsey and a few other desperate men had 
conceived, to murder the King and the Duke of 
York on their return from Newmarket in October. 
Ferguson found himself utterly unable to raise the 
Earl from the despondency into which he had 
fallen, and at daybreak quitted the house and 
returned home. 

After his departure the Earl became more de- 
pressed than before. Rumsey seated himself again 
before the table, and carefully destroyed the letters 
which remained. Then he took fresh sheets and 
indicted three letters. They were superscribed as 
follows: — 

To Master Richard Goodeneough, 

At his house, 

Soper Lane, 

London. 

To Master Robert West, 
At his Chambers, 

In the Temple. 

To Master Rumbold, 
Maltster, 

The Rye House, 

Broxbourne, 
Hertfordshire. 
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The letters were all written in disguised phrases ; 
but the terms were understood. To Goodeneough 
and West he wrote, "It is deemed advisable to 
complete the bargain and sale as quickly as possi- 
ble, as no other plan promises so much." 

To Rumbold he merely said, " The blackbird and 
goldfinch are perfectly useless; come up to town 
and take them off." 

Two of the letters were despatched by the 
penny post on the day they were written; and the 
third was forwarded by a special messenger to the 
Rye House. 

Fei^son went home perplexed beyond measure 
at the discovery he had made. He was alarmed at 
finding that a plot of so serious a character had 
actually been set afoot ; and he was convinced 
that it must have progressed to a point dangerous 
to the success of the insurrection in the progress of 
which he was deeply concerned. What portion of 
the night remained when he reached home was 
occupied in revolving plans for putting a stop to 
the assassination. But after reasoning with himself 
he was convinced that nothing could be done until 
the return of the Duke from Cheshire. Besides 
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there was plenty of time. September had only 
advanced to the 19th day, and the King and Duke 
had not then gone to Newmarket. There was this 
difficulty also against which he had to contend. 
He had rendered himself obnoxious to the Court 
by his fierce denunciations of Popery ; and he dared 
not venture out in the day-time for fear of being 
captured. At night he freely walked the streets, 
but never without disguise. 

Next morning his children crept into the bed- 
room to see him, and to puzzle him with the artless- 
ness of their questions. 

" When will you take us to see the lions at the 
Tower, father ? " 

" Why are you dressed up in those fine clothes at 
night } " 

" Why dare you not go out when the sun shines?" 

"Will God always let the good people be put 
in Newgate and Bridewell and the Gatehouse } " 

These and fifty others were poured in upon him 
by Hannah and Frank, whose notions of right and 
wrong, good and bad, were sadly out of joint with 
the times in which they lived. There were only 
four years between the children. Frank, the younger, 
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who was ten, had his father's brown hair, which 
fell in clustering folds upon his neck. 

He found out afterwards that during his absence 
Hannah had occupied herself in reading the 
Pilgrim's Progress to Frank, and that every even- 
ing they had enjoyed their mother's comments, with 
practical applications to the incidents in the lives of 
those with whom they were acquainted. Thus the 
morning passed with Robert Ferguson, and the 
afternoon drew on before he ventured down to inter- 
rogate his apprentices about the business. Satur- 
day Jack had spent the morning very miserably. 
The memory of his ignominious thrashing on the 
previous night soured his temper, and Roger was 
the first to suffer. As the elder in service Satur- 
day had precedence over Roger, and enjoyed other 
privileges acknowledged in those days, but by no 
means uncommon now. He domineered, bullied, 
threatened, and harried Roger, would do no work 
himself, and found fault with everything that 
Roger did. He perched himself upon a corner of 
the counter, .from whence he commanded a full 
view of the kitchen, and entertained Moll with a 
pantomimic show, intended to signify that he had 
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fought a great battle on the previous night, and 
had vanquished many foes. But the pantomime 
suffered greatly by the constant irruption of Mrs. 
Ferguson, during whose presence Saturday in- 
variably worked very hard among the books. He 
was so engaged when Mistress Ferguson said — 

** Saturday, your master would speak with you." 

Conscious guilt coloured his cheeks when he 
entered the room where Ferguson sat. 

" Come hither, sirrah !" said his master. 

Saturday approached within a yard. 

"Closer, boy,'* said Ferguson, and as he spoke 
he put forth his hand and patted him on the head, 
which evoked a sharp cry of pain from Saturday, 
and disclosed to his master the existence of a huge 
bump. 

" You have been fighting," said he, sternly. 

" Been beaten, master," was his reply. " Twas no 
fault of mine." 

" Sirrah, you are an idle fellow. I know you 
well. You will end your days I know where, if 
you mend not your ways." 

" Master, many a good man is hung now-a-days. 
'Tis the common end of a good man to swing at 
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Tyburn, or elsewhere; and I go not that way if 
goodness does it You are angry with little 
cause. I can never please you. 'Tis Saturday 
here and Saturday there; and Roger does no 
wrong." 

Ferguson looked at the speaker in amazement. 
He had never spoken in such a strain before. 
There was rebellion written in every lineament of 
his face, and he had assumed a defiant attitude 
which bespoke desperation. To keep such an 
apprentice was to risk the peace of the household ; 
to dismiss him was equally dangerous. 

"There, go, go, and cool your foolish brains," 
said Ferguson, "when I would give you good 
counsel then you frown upon me." 

But Jack was not so easily mollified. He had 
observed with much jealousy that Roger was pre- 
ferred before him on many occasions, and that he 
enjoyed that confidence which Saturday lacked. 
That same evening his master, in the dusk ventur- 
ing into the shop, called Roger to his side, and 
whispered in his ear. This was the crown of 
offence in the estimation of Saturday ; and before 

many days elapsed he revenged himself, and 

C 
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scattered all the members of that household, of 
which he was an unworthy member. 

The communication which Ferguson made to 
Roger was a simple direction to pack up a certain 
number of books, which were kept in a secret 
hiding-place in the shop, for his master's use. 
Many searches had been made in different parts of 
the City for those very books; and his life was 
not worth many days' purchase in whose custody 
they were found. They related the history of a 
certain mysterious Black Box, which was supposed 
to contain the proofs of marriage between Charles 
II. and Lucy Walters, mother of the Duke of 
Monmouth. The whole nation was at one time 
agitated by the story, and accepted the marriage 
on the mere recital, without requiring proof In the 
excited state of the people at that period they 
were ready to believe anything which tended to 
bring to pass that which was the desire of their 
heart, and that was to have the succession 
established upon James Duke of Monmouth. His 
questionable birth was of little moment, compared 
with his Protestant professions : his disregard even 
of his own marriage relations were excused b}' 
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religious men. James Duke of York had other 
purposes to serve in maintaining the right of 
succession beside securing the throne, and the 
people of England appreciated those designs years 
before he had the opportunity of attempting to en- 
force them. The insurrection and the assassination 
were both aims to secure the same end; but 
deliverance was not destined to be wrought out by 
force of arms, or by the shedding of blood, but by 
the prayers and tears of God's people. 



CHAPTER III. 

SHAFTESBURY IN HIDING. 

' I ^HE tour of Monmouth in Cheshire was followed 
by an event which had not entered into the 
minds of any of those concerned in fomenting either 
of the plots which were in existence. On his way 
to London he was met by a King's messenger at 
Stafford, who took him into custody on a charge of 
high treason. Sir Thomas Armstrong, who accom- 
panied him on his journey, immediately rode off to 
London, and obtained a writ of Habeas Corpus, with 
which the messenger was served as soon as he 
reached the City with his prisoner. The news of 
the arrival of the Duke was rapidly circulated 
throughout London. Not many hours elapsed 
after the arrival of the illustrious prisoner before 
Sir Thomas Armstrong sought the shop of 
Robert Ferguson in Hatton Garden. He then 
learned, for the first time, the nature of that plot 
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which Rumsey and his friends bad hatched, and 
which in a sudden frenzy of despair had received 
the approval of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
Duke instructed Sir Thomas to communicate with 
Ferguson, in order that their friends throughout the 
country might be informed of the arrest; and he 
urged that all insurrectionary movements should 
be suspended until the issue of the affair was 
known. This involved an amount of corres- 
pondence far beyond the ability of Ferguson to 
meet, and his first dilemma was where to find an 
assistant upon whose secrecy he might depend. 
Then he remembered that there was a young 
Scotsman living in the family of the Rev. Matthew 
Mead at Stepney, who had fled from Scotland on 
account of his participation in the deeds of the 
Society-men, and to him he determined to apply in 
the emergency. Sir Thomas Armstrong approved 
of this; and Saturday was forthwith despatched 
with a letter, addressed " John Nesbitt, care of Mr. 
Richardson, Stepney," that being the assumed name 
of Mr. Mead. The complication which arose from 
the assassination plot was one of a most grave 
character. Monmouth would inevitably be charged 
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with complicity in the design if discovered at that 
time, and his life would be jeopardized. It was 
therefore thought advisable to convey the informa- 
tion to him, and for that purpose Lord Grey, who 
was in the general insurrection plot, was chosen to 
be the messenger. When Sir Thomas Armstrong 
left Ferguson to meet Lord Grey, he found the 
streets in great uproar. The news of Monmouth's 
arrest had spread from street to street The 
city apprentices, with short cudgels in their hands, 
eager for any fray, were marching in small com- 
panies along the centre of the unpaved and rugged 
streets, shouting out, " A Monmouth ! " "A Mon- 
mouth!" "No Duke of York!" "No Duke of 
York ! " From the open casements of the houses in 
every street, women waved handkerchiefs in appro- 
bation, which excited the noisy youths to redouble 
their cries. As the dusk crept over the City the 
authorities became alarmed, and detachments of 
the civic soldiers, the trainbands, were summoned 
to keep the peace. In the Strand crowds formed 
in front of Somerset House and the Savoy palaces, 
and sang one of the popular songs of the day in 
praise of their favourite : 
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'' Monmouth is a brave lad. 
The like 's not in our City ; 
He is no Tory blade. 
Give ear unto my ditty. 
Long may he live in happy years. 
Victorious may he be ; 
And prosper may those noble Peers 
Monmouth and Shaftesbury." 

In Aldersgate Street an enormous crowd 
formed before the residence of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and serenaded him with a melody 
written in his praise. The demonstration flattered 
the Earl, but the cause of it gave him the greatest 
uneasiness. With the fall of the Duke there 
would follow others of lesser height, and he knew 
that he had sinned against the Duke of York too 
deeply ever to hope for mercy should he fall once 
more into his clutches. This fear operating upon 
a mind oppressed with grief and weakened by 
disease, led him to the determination to quit his 
house and seek an asylum elsewhere. That night, 
when the streets had once more assumed their 
natural quietness, broken only by the rude singing 
of some tavern brawler as he staggered home, 
Lord Shaftesbury secretly left his house. As the 
little wicket-gate closed behind him, the echo 
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smote upon his heart with sudden pain. He 
looked up, and scanned, his eyes filling with 
tears, the noble proportions of that building 
which had always been the home of an Earl ; 
then with a heart oppressed with many fears, 
he hastened towards the house of his friend Robert 
Ferguson, where he knew for a time at least he 
should find shelter. 

Ferguson listened to the noisy demonstration in 
the streets with manifest delight He was deeply 
attached to Monmouth, whom he regarded as the 
Heaven-appointed liberator of the nation, and 
Monmouth had employed Ferguson in many 
important matters. These proofs of his attach- 
ment and confidence caused Ferguson to throw 
himself heart and soul into the plot, by a general 
insurrection to place Monmouth on the throne. 
The friendship between them was productive of 
the most fatal consequences to each. Ferguson 
sacrificed home, wife, children, a life of ease and 
comfort, to the general good ; and Monmouth, 
after suffering the most cruel disappointments, at 
length yielded up his life. But neither Ferguson 
nor Monmouth had any lower ambition in their 
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friendship and service than to work out the 
deliverance of the nation, around whom the chains 
of despotism were slowly but surely being wrought 
into a band that could not be broken. 

John Nesbitt reached Ferguson's house several 
hours before Saturday Jack returned. The 
appearance of fellow apprentices in the streets 
engaged in any mischief, or demonstration of any 
kind, had the most seductive influence upon Satur- 
day, and after delivering his message he devoted 
the rest of the evening to singing with others about 
the streets. 

The Scotch youth who joined Ferguson was one 
of many driven, about a year before, from college, 
owing to their determined opposition to all 
measures which the Duke of York promoted to 
suppress freedom of religious worship in Scotland. 
They had formed themselves into what was known 
as "Society-men," and kept up a regular cor- 
respondence with the Covenanters throughout the 
whole of Scotland. Nesbitt and Alexander Gordon, 
a name aftenv'ards made famous by his persecution 
and sufferings, left Scotland together, with the 
view of going to Holland, there to complete their 
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studies ; but funds failed them, and Nesbitt was 
left behind in London, while Gordon crossed the 
sea, and took up his abode for a time in Amster- 
dam. John Nesbitt added to a well-disciplined 
mind a soul full of generous impulses, and a will 
formed of stuff as close and impenetrable as the 
granite of his native mountains. He brought with 
him from Scotland a letter of introduction to Fer- 
guson, by whom he was highly esteemed. It may 
be mentioned, as one of the curious incidents of 
home life at this period, that although he had 
then resided several months in the house of the 
Rev. Matthew Mead, he had not discovered that 
he bore any other than the assumed name of 
Richardson. Nor was this a solitary instance of 
the kind. There were many ministers living in 
London then, and for many years afterwards, under 
assumed names, living in hiding, and holding 
services in secret places at midnight or in the 
early hours of the morning, who only saw the 
members of their family once in six or seven 
months. 

Nesbitt by his education was a fit and skilful 
helper for Robert Ferguson. There was no need to 
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impress him with the necessity of secrecy and 
caution. He was as close as Ferguson himself. 
The only difficulty which beset the task before 
him was his want of acquaintance with the dis- 
guised terms in which those in the plot used to 
communicate with each other. To each leader a 
different mode of address was adopted. Thus 
to one the information was couched in business 
phrases; the disaffected were spoken of as mer- 
chants ; and the King and his brother were alluded 
to as merchandise. 

For instance in one case the following passages 
were made use of: — 

" Trading is very low here, and many breaking, 
which hath made the merchants such as they are to 
think that desperate diseases must have desperate 
cures, and that while they have some stock it will 
be better to venture out than to keep shop, and sit 
still till all be gone, and then they shall not be able 
to act, but let all go. Which resolution is a thing 
not to confide in, seeing that most of them are fire- 
side merchants, and love not to venture where 
storms are anything apparent." 

In another case the necessary information was 
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concealed in an account purporting to relate the 
failure of certain marriage n^otiations. As thus : 
" I am very sensible he misseth a wise and discreet 
young lady, but I hope the wise Disposer of all 
things to whom we had surrendered the conduct of 
this matter will provide for him a person meet 
elsewhere. I know also that she might have been 
exceeding happy would she have brought her mind 
to a compliance, and yet I cannot but acknowledge 
her refusal to have been the result of judgment, for 
as it is not safe for a person of nineteen to disclose 
all his circumstances, so she allegeth an incongruity 
in their humours, which upon a serious compare 
I must subscribe to." 

This method of communication was invaluable ; 
and in after times when some of the letters were 
discovered prosecutions failed because of the 
inability of the Crown to find witnesses to swear to 
the meaning of them. 

Ferguson found Nesbitt as he anticipated not 
only a quick penman, but an apt scholar, and after 
a few efforts he rivalled his teacher in the adroit- 
ness with which he composed his letters. They 
had no light task before them that night, as com- 
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munications had to be addressed to noblemen and 
gentlemen in Cheshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, 
and other counties; and to special cities and towns, 
as Chester, Stafford, Shrewsbury, Taunton, and 
Bristol. Nor was their task limited to England. 
There were a few trusty friends in Ireland ; a large 
number in Scotland ; and the Earl of Argyle, 
together with his friends, in Holland. 

They were not half through their task when 
Ferguson, whose hearing was rendered acute by 
his hiding, caught an unmistakable signal from 
the street. Creeping downstairs as quietly as 
possible, so as not to rouse his apprentices, he 
gained the garden door, and answered the signal. 
The password " Harmony" was pronounced, and 
in* a moment Ferguson stood, with the door in his 
hand, face to face with the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

" My good friend, I am a fugitive," said the 
Earl. " and come to crave hiding for a few days." 

"You are sadly welcome," replied Ferguson, 
" but why fly.^ nothing is discovered." 

" To-morrow may be one day too late. I am 
resolved for one of two things, either to raise the 
City myself, or fly; and cither is better accom- 
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plished from a secret place than by remaining in 
my house, where spies will be surely posted in the 
morning." 

This was precisely what happened ; the very day 
of the Earl's disappearance from his house was 
communicated to the King. 

* 

Ferguson led the Earl into his house, up to the 
chamber in which he and Nesbitt sat writing. 
The Earl wats startled at seeing a stranger, but 
was quickly reassured by Ferguson, and their 
measures were concerted for hiding the unexpected 
guest. This was not a matter of much difficulty. 
The chamber in which they met was the best in 
the house. Originally it was designed for what is 
now termed a drawing-room, but since Ferguson 
had become tenant, no assemblage of guests hSid 
ever made merry there. Piles of books stood up 
about the floor, and one end of the room was 
taken up with empty packing-cases, which stood 
one upon the other until they reached the ceiling. 
The room bore every sign of being nothing more 
than the warehouse to the shop. Yet the appear- 
ance was entirely deceptive." The packing-cases 
hid a door, cunningly constructed in the wall. 
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which led to an inner room. Here stood a 
printing-press and cases of letters, from whence 
there had issued many a pamphlet which 
had angered the chief persons in the State. This 
room Ferguson at once offered to his visitor. The 
packing cases were noiselessly removed, the door 
opened, and a chamber was disclosed, in which 
there was ample room for a truckle-bed, and such 
articles of furniture as were absolutely necessary 
for the comfort of the occupant. Ferguson told 
the Earl the substance of his communications with 
their friends, evoking the reply : — " If the Duke is 
not within a few days reconciled the King and his 
brother will most surely be assassinated.** 

To cleanse the guest-chamber and furnish 
it occupied all three until an early hour in 
the morning, but long before the inmates of the 
house were stirring the Earl was in his hiding- 
place. After replacing the packing-cases, Ferguson 
moved aside a panel near the ground and instructed 
the Earl at what hours of the day he might expect 
to receive communications from him. Through the 
same aperture it was also arranged that food should 
be passed ; and the Earl was only to leave the 
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room on evenings when there was no possible fear 
of his being discovered. It was further arranged 
that Nesbitt was to obtain leave of absence for a 
few days in order that he might communicate with 
the friends of the Earl. 

Nothing was more agreeable to the impetuous 
young Scotsman than the prospect of being 
engaged in such work. The drowsy City was only 
half awake when Nesbitt sallied forth on his way to 
Stepney. He wore the flat cap common to City 
lads ; a close fitting grey tunic of homely texture ; 
baggy breeches of the same coloured cloth, in the 
capacious limits of which he always carried a 
Bible ; black stockings followed, and shoes of a 
quality calculated to do him service. 

The drowsy watchmen gave no thought to him 
as he strode by. If they had they would probably 
have come to the conclusion that he was a love-sick 
apprentice, bent on a ramble in the fields to meet 
his sweetheart ; or that, having some distemper 
upon him, he was on his way to gather simples in 
the hedgerows, while the dew hung upon the 
leaves, with which to cure his malady. On he 
strode, until he came within sight of the garden 
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wall of Shaftesbury House. The sun was shining 
full upon the street front Right through the case- 
ments it pierced from front to back, lighting up the 
panes, so that they looked like diamonds. The 
trees in the garden rose high above the wall, and 
afforded shelter, entertainment, and merriment, to 
hundreds of sparrows, whose chirruping was the 
only sound to break the silence. Sparrows from 
all the neighbouring streets found in the trees of 
the Earl's garden their nightly refuge; and every 
morning, as the rays of the sun piercing through 
the windows of the house, smote the sparrows 
in the trees, they all woke up, and chirruped for 
an hour or more before they went forth to seek 
their daily bread in the streets and gardens of the 
neighbourhood. Nesbitt, as these sights met his 
eyes, and these sounds struck upon his ears, was 
filled with sad thoughts. The peace and harmony 
in God's works everywhere, and man's desperate 
wickedness to his fellows, made a strange contrast 
in his contemplation. He looked up at the win- 
dows of the great house, and tried to picture the 
astonishment and alarm of those who were then 

unconsciously dreaming in their beds, when they 

D 
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would seek and not find their master, the good 
Earl. But it did not occur even to his fertile ima- 
gination that in less than four months that same 
Earl would lie dead in a foreign land. As he 
turned the corner of the house into Aldersgate 
Street, he found the Earl's faithful old watchman 
engaged in a wrangle with some of the City watch, 
who, knowing the man's failing, were teazing him. 
The wicket-gate was open, and Noah, lantern 
and brown bill in hand, was gesticulating in a 
threatening manner. Three of the watch were 
standing within the garden gate in Aldersgate 
Street, and one, esteemed the wit amongst his 
fellows, had Noah in hand. 

" Put out, put out,'* this fellow cried, pointing at 
the same time to the outer wall. 

"Put out what, thou varlet.?'* responded Noah. 

"A fooFs head and a lantern," was the re- 
joinder. 

A loud guffaw greeted this sally, in the midst of 
which Noah, evidently much chagrined, slammed 
to the little gate, and his tormentors walked off 
laughing merrily. Nesbitt on reaching his home 
delivered a message from Ferguson to Mrs. Mead, 
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which was simply to request the loan of his services 
for a week at the furthest This was readily 
granted, without any questioning. The good 
woman easily divined the nature of the work in 
which his services were required, and did not press 
questions, but cautioned him not to proceed so far 
in anything as to bring trouble upon himself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 

TTERGUSON communicated to his wife the 
arrival and hiding of the Earl o£ Shaftesbury 
as soon as Nesbitt left the house. This was 
necessary, not only that he might be provided with 
victuals suitable to his position, but also in order 
that, between them, they could concert such 
measures as were necessary to prevent a discovery 
by others in the house. The elaborate preparations 
which Mrs. Ferguson made, the purchase and 
storing of dainty materials such as those times 
afforded, perplexed Molly Dimple very much. But 
her curiosity was easily satisfied with the explana- 
tion of her mistress that she was going to cook 
some victuals for a man who was lying fast. It 
was quite a common occurrence in those days for 
charitable people to make up a basket of food, and 
send or take it to the nearest gaol. The Quakers 
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were the first to reduce this practice to a habit. 
So many ** Friends " were in gaol, that the over- 
sight of the prisoners was solemnly assigned to 
judiciously selected matrons, who paid daily visits 
to the gaol under their charge, and distributed 
either money, food, or clothing, as the necessities of 
the prisoners and the character of the gifts varied. 
Many a fair widow whose husband had perished 
from excessive exposure, or through the rigour 
of his imprisonment, devoted her whole time to the 
work of philanthropy, and apart from the joy such 
work afforded, found, after the lapse of a year or 
two, another husband amongst those she attended 
and relieved. But Moll noted that her mistress had 
never before procured such dainty dishes for her 
prison acquaintances, nor had she ever paid such 
scrupulous attention to the preparation of the food. 
One day the cooking of a partridge tested the skill 
of her mistress ; another day all the resources of 
the kitchen were called into requisition to produce 
a mutton pasty. Apple-pies, rice-porridge, and 
other delicate dishes were manufactured, and for 
the production of these the very best materials 
were obtained from the well-known grocer's shop 
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on Snow Hill kept by Master John Strudwick. 
Moll's suspicions were at length aroused by noticing 
that Nesbitt, who carried the food out of the 
kitchen in a covered basket as soon as it was 
ready, was never away long enough to reach New- 
gate, and that as soon as he returned he went into 
the storeroom, carrying the basket with him. She 
also noticed that the prisoner was supplied with 
canary or muskadine to drink, which was specially 
procured by Nesbitt from a tavern in Holborn. 
After pondering over these things several days, she 
took Saturday into her confidence, and they re- 
solved to unravel the mystery between them. 

Ferguson himself created no suspicion by 
remaining in the storeroom, where he had ample 
opportunity of conversing with his noble guest ; 
but Hannah and Frank were deeply offended at 
not being allowed to share their father's company, 
as was their usual privilege. Morning and after- 
noon they were permitted for a short time to see 
him, in the course of which they plied him with 
questions which a bench of bishops would have found 
difficult to answer. Nesbitt was found of invalu- 
able service during the Earl's concealment. As it 
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was impossible for Ferguson to go out in the day- 
time, Nesbitt was despatched with messages to Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, Lord Howard, Lord Grey, 
and others, informing them of the flight and hiding- 
place of the EarL Mid-day arrived before the fact 
was current in the City; and coupled with the arrest 
of the Duke, it created quite a consternation. A 
feeling of undefined terror prevailed. At the 
Exchange and at Westminster Hall, the two 
chief places for gossip-mongers, thoughts too serious 
for utterance were expressed in signs and looks. 
Friends became suddenly afraid of friends. No 
man dared to speak openly, lest some spy lurking 
near might catch a phrase, and torture it into 
scandalum magnatum against the Duke of York 
or the King. The disappearance of the Earl 
caused a bitter feeling amongst the working-classes, 
which might have broken out into rebellion that 
day but for the fact that they did not know 
where to look for a leader. 

Lord Howard was with the Duke of Monmouth 
in his house at an early hour in the morning, 
before the Earl's flight was known. His visit was 
for the purpose of communicating to him the dis- 
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covery of the assassination plot by Ferguson. 
Monmouth was exceedingly displeased that such a 
project should have been broached, declared he 
would countenance no one who was implicated in 
it, and slapping his breast with anger, exclaimed 
" Adods, I will acquaint the King myself with the 
project !" A little thought however convinced him 
that the more prudent course would be to stifle the 
plot, and he requested Lord Howard to entreat 
Ferguson by the most solemn obligations he could 
suggest to worm himself into the confidence of 
those concerned in it, and stifle it before so diabolic 
a scheme was attempted. Ferguson was the best 
one to be entrusted with so important a service, 
because of his acquaintance with the subordinates 
in the gqneral scheme for insurrection. The four 
men engaged in the plot were all familiar to the 
Duke by name. Sir Thomas Armstrong was 
eagerly awaiting the return of Lord Howard, 
when Nesbitt presented himself with the intelli- 
gence of the Earl's flight. Whereupon Sir Thomas 
instantly repaired to Soho Square himself to con- 
vey news of this fresh and startling complication in 
the aspect of affairs to the Duke. Thus it happened 
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that Lord Howard missed Sir Thomas, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Ferguson's house to deliver the 
message from the Duke. There he discovered 
that the Earl was in hiding, and that a few inches 
of oak pannelling only separated him from his 
place of concealment. The position in which Fer- 
guson was placed was one of a most critical and 
difficult character. He was the host of the very 
man who had approved a scheme the Duke now 
commanded him to search out and stop. The men 
engaged in the plot were the most violent of his 
acquaintance. If he excited their suspicions they 
would murder him in their anger without remorse. 
Yet he was commissioned to assume this double 
duty, gain their confidence, stop their proceedings, 
and turn their eagerness for action into the flood of 
feeling which for weeks the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion had been rousing in the country. From so 
dangerous a task he dared not shrink, because 
there was no one else so well qualified to under- 
take it 

"Tell the Duke," he said to Lord Howard, "that 
I will endeavour to carry out his wishes ; but the 
task is one full of such difficulty, that I should like 
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his Grace to appoint two gentlemen with whom I 
can advise as to my proceedings." 

" You have the wit of any three/* replied Lord 
Howard. " Marry, since Adam earned his living 
with a spade the times were never so out of joint." 

The Duke approved the suggestion which Fer- 
guson made, — named Sir Thomas Armstrong as 
one, and left Sir Thomas to select the second, who 
suggested Nathaniel Wade as the other, which met 
with the warm approbation of his Grace. 

Sir Thomas had distinguished himself during 
the Commonwealth by the warmth of his attach- 
ment to Charles, then in exile, and was in prison 
for carrying him supplies of money when Oliver 

Cromwell died. But on the restoration of Charles, 

< 

he treated Sir Thomas with such coldness as 
quickly turned his attachment into dislike ; and, 
by gradual stages. Sir Thomas estranged himself 
until he became recognized as one of the leaders of 
the disaffected. Wade was steward to the Earl of 
Stamford, was one of the Duke's most staunch 
friends, and a barrister — a man of blameless life 
and high reputation. It was not an easy matter to 
communicate with both and arrange a meeting; 
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and before it was accomplished Ferguson had 
made considerable advance in his knowledge of 
the plot. 

Colonel Rumsey, one of the principal men en- 
gaged in it, was an old Oliverian, and had seen 
active service, not only in England, but also in 
Portugal. He was possessed of a large amount of 
property ; and was one of many then in London, 
indifferent as to the precise cause in which they 
embarked, so long as it promised active employ- 
ment and tangible reward. Robert West, his 
principal associate in the design, was a briefless 
barrister ; a vain, loquacious man, living in apart- 
ments at the Temple, who had got about him 
a certain following of slow, ignorant fellows, by 
whom his jabber of law terms passed for great 
legal knowledge. The third was Richard Rum- 
bold, a maltster, living at the Rye House, in Hert- 
fordshire. This was an old moated grange, forti- 
fied very strongly; and Rumbold had become 
imbued with the feasibility of the assassination by 
the constant passage of the King near his house, 
in those two months, October and March, when 
he went down to Newmarket The maltster was 
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of middle stature, blind of one eye, about forty-six 
years of age, plain of speech, but quick and ready 
in discourse. His dress was simple, and he re- 
tained the Puritan habit of wearing his own hair, 
which was brown. 

Ferguson tackled the three separately, and ad- 
dressed to each the precise arguments best suited 
to wean him from the undertaking in which he 
was embarked. 

To Colonel Rumsey he spoke in animated terms 
of the services he had rendered, of his bravery in 
battle, and of the dependence which the leaders of 
the insurrection placed upon him when the nation 
should rise in arms against the King. 

With West he argued upon the abuse of the 
laws, or flattered him by a request that he would 
draw up a declaration in which the wrongs of the 
nation were to be set forth in legal phraseology. 

When he met Rumbold he struck upon another 
line of argument altogether. His integrity would 
be sullied by the murder of an unarmed man. 
However much justified by the heartlessness, de- 
ceit, and wrongs that the King had perpetrated, 
yet, after all, it could be called by no other name 
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than murder; and the first thing ordered by the 
successor to the throne would be the punishment 
of the assassins. Better leave the arbitrament with 
God in the day of battle. 

As soon as Ferguson moved in the matter, the 
confidence in which he was held was shown by 
the fact, that Rumsey and West entrusted to his 
keeping a few score pounds that had been raised 
wherewith to purchase arms and horses. This was 
precisely what Ferguson wanted. His interviews 
with the conspirators resulted in a coolness with 
respect to the project The requisite number of 
men for the accomplishment of the design was 
not made up. In fact beyond the three — West, 
Rumsey, and Rumbold — only one had been secured, 
Francis Keeling; and Rumbold insisted upon 
having six. The delay which Ferguson created pro- 
duced the desired effect. October came, the King 
went to Newmarket and returned without the least 
attempt being made to carry out the plot Other 
events which happened also served to facilitate this 
end. The Duke of Monmouth was never prose- 
cuted, but a Tory Lord Mayor, Sir Wm. Pritchard, 
one devoted to the Court interests, was elected. 
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Good and evil were set one against the other, but 
in the estimation of the majority of the citizens, 
evil preponderated. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury remained concealed in 
the house of Ferguson for a whole week, during 
which time he never once went out of doors. His 
face was so well known that he knew it was 
impossible to go abroad without being discovered. 
His departure was hastened by two considerations. 
He was afraid of further taxing the kindness of his 
friend, and Ferguson had reason to suspect that 
either Saturday Jack or Moll had discovered 
that some one was hiding in the house. There 
had been so many visitors. They came and went 
so secretly. Ferguson always conversed with them 
in the storeroom. These things, together with 
chance words dropped without thought, convinced 
Moll and Saturday that their suspicions were well 
founded, and that some one was concealed in the 
storeroom. But the guest fled before Saturday's 
treachery culminated. 

Amongst the friends that adversity had made 
Ferguson acquainted with, none rendered him more 
valuable services than Mr. William Gaunt and his 
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Wife Elizabeth. They had acquired a handsome 
competence by farming, and when the persecution 
of dissenters arose, soon after the accession of 
Charles II., they disposed of their farm, came to 
London, and devoted themselves to visiting the 
gaols, relieving prisoners, and supporting the un- 
happy wives and helpless families of those who 
were confined. As the heat of persecution in- 
creased, there arose a necessity to provide secret 
and speedy means of escape from England, and 
after a while William Gaunt undertook this branch 
of work. He had spent his early years at sea, and 
was therefore acquainted with the habit of life 
common amongst seafaring men. On coming up 
from the country they selected a residence in 
Wapping, which was then the home of seafaring 
men and their families. This district of London 
was densely populated. The houses escaped the 
great fire which, about twenty years before, had 
destroyed almost the whole of the City. The streets 
were very irregular. Fields broke in upon the con- 
tinuity; farm-houses and cultivated lands separated 
rows of timber houses from each other. The houses 
themselves varied in height and style. Timber was 
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the chief component part of each. Decrepitude 
was stamped upon all. The lowest storey of the 
house was overlooked and shaded by the topmost. 
In the majority of cases the front terminated in 
the point of an angle, pierced by a pole. This 
served a double purpose. Flags might be hoisted 
on to it, or heavy goods raised to the topmost win- 
dow, as the bottom of the pole was fitted with a 
pulley. There were men and women then living in 
Wapping who had thrown corpses through the top 
window, and who, in times of disorder, had drawn 
provisions up through the same window into the 
house. In the interior, most of these houses pos- 
sessed uneven floors, which required the skill of a 
seaman to walk upon them. Groups of these old- 
fashioned houses had formed themselves into 
squares, in some places; and the space in their 
midst, securely sheltered from the sun*s rays by the 
nodding fronts, was pleasantly cool in the hottest 
summer's day. To those who hid from their 
pursuers Wapping afforded as secure a retreat 
as Whitefriars furnished to rogues and vaga- 
bonds. As soon as the Earl expressed his deter- 
mination to leave, Ferguson communicated with 
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William Gaunt, who immediately offered him the 
shelter of his house. This was gladly accepted; 
and one week after his arrival in Hatton Garden, 
the Earl, in a fresh disguise, left for Wapping. He 
and Ferguson went out together, unhappily for the 
latter, at the precise moment when Saturday Jack 
was returning home. He was out at an hour far 
beyond his limit, and surprised at seeing two men, 
closely enwrapped, issuing from the side door of 
the house, he scanned their features closely. The 
foremost was the Earl, whose face he recognized in 
an instant, and would have addressed him, but at 
the same moment he met the eye of his master, 
under the fierce expression of which he cowered in 
terror. Jack little thought that the Earl and his 
master were both armed, and that any imprudence 
on his part might have been attended with instant 
death. For had the EJarl's name been spoken, it 
would have been shouted from mouth to mouth; 
the whole street would have poured forth its inhabi- 
tants to give him a welcome, and a conflict with the 
watch or with the trainbands would have ensued. 
This was the only alarm the fugitives had. They 

threaded the narrow streets of the City, passed 

£ 
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groups of civic soldiers, saw the watchmen assemble 
at different points preparatory to taking up posi- 
tions for the night, and then traversed the lanes 
adjacent to the Tower, until they arrived at a point 
from whence the house of William Gaunt was 
visible There were eager eyes watching for the 
coming of the two men, and as soon as they had 
parted at the point agreed upon, a linen cloth was 
hung out of a window in Gaunt's house, which was 
the signal for the Earl that the coast was clear. 
His hiding in Wapping had this advantage over 
Hatton Garden, if matters came to an extremity he 
could the more easily be put on board a fishing 
boat, and sent to Holland. As Ferguson returned 
he loitered on Tower Hill, and gazed upon the 
great buildings comprising the Tower. A feeling 
of infinite satisfaction arose in his mind, as he 
thought that for once, at least, he was instrumental 
in rescuing from the cruel guard of those massive 
towers one of the noblest of England's sons. He 
saw the soldiers pacing the walls in the soft evening 
light, and there came to his mind a long list of 
crimes perpetrated there in previous years, — crimes 
that were destined to be rivalled by those to be 
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wrought hereafter on the persons of his dearest 
friends. 

To Mrs. Ferguson the departure of the Earl was 
a great relief. Although she felt glad to minister 
to him in a time of peril, she was overburdened by 
a fear lest he might be discovered in her house. 
There was at that time no public offence charged 
against him, but there is every reason to believe, 
from circumstances that afterwards transpired, 
that he would have been imprisoned had he 
remained one day longer in Shaftesbury House. 
When his disappearance was ascertained, Leoline 
Jenkins, one of the principal Secretaries of State, 
thought it of sufficient importance to send a 
special messenger with the news to Newmarket. 
The fact caused the King infinite merriment; and 
for several days the name of the unfortunate Earl 
was made the subject of jest by the Court fools and 
the King's mistresses. 

Ferguson reported from day to day every step 
he took with regard to the assassination plot, 
either to Sir Thomas Armstrong or Nathaniel 
Wade. The Duke of Monmouth one day sent for 
Ferguson to his mansion in Soho Square. He 
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received him in a little wainscoted closet, 
where he was accustomed to meet only his most 
intimate friends. The Duke wore a light-coloured 
camlet suit, covered with silver and gold lace, a 
waist-belt stitched with silver and gold thread 
stockings of silk, and buckles made up of precious 
stones upon his shoes. 

«• My good friend," he exclaimed, as Ferguson 
entered and made a profound but awkward bow, 
" leave all ceremony outside the door." Ferguson 
mildly protested that he was unworthy the honour 
of being called the Duke*s friend. 

•*Adods, deny it not," said the Duke, "that 
assassination plot would have ruined all my 
projects, but I rely on your skill to turn the heats 
of those violent men another way." Ferguson was 
still standing and bowing, and the Duke, taking 
him by the hand, led him to a chair. With such 
courtesies as these, as well as by a gracious manner 
and persuasive voice, the Duke bound all to him 
with whom he came in contact. 

Ferguson thought the Duke had never shewn 
himself more gracious. But the danger was not 
wholly passed over. The return of the King was 
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at hand. Therefore he suggested that the Duke 
with some of his friencjs should remain together on 
the day fixed for the arrival of the King. If, in 
spite of the secret belief he had^ that nothing would 
be done, something was attempted, it would be well 
for the Duke to be prepared to act, lest in the dis- 
order which would follow the reception of the news 
he migfit fall a victim to one party. As the day 
therefore drew near. Sir Thomas Armstrong and 
Lord Howard contrived to have a few men, well 
armed, secreted in places where, at a moment's 
notice, their services might be available. The 
Duke, Howard, and Armstrong, met together on 
the day, at dinner, and afterwards passed the after- 
noon in company, until a messenger arrived with 
the news that the King had reached Whitehall in 
safety. 

While these plots and counter-plots were breed- 
ing, fresh fuel was every week added to the fire of 
discontent by the conduct of the Court party. 
Magistrates encouraged informations against dis- 
senters. The most eminent of the City ministers 
were forced from their homes, and went about the 
City disguised. Hundreds of working men and 
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women were ruined by the sudden irruption of 
violent men, who, under pretence of levying for 
small fines, carried off all the household goods 
which their victims possessed. When such men as 
Richard Baxter and Dr. Annesley, leaders of 
Nonconformity in London, were treated in this 
way, the extent of suffering inflicted upon the 
poorer sort can hardly be exaggerated. ' These 
events bore their natural fruit amongst those who 
had little sympathy with dissenters; disorders 
also were stirred up on every opportunity by 
the City apprentices, the great majority of 
whom sympathized with the Whig party. 
On the Sth November 1682, the apprentices, 
incensed at the stoppage by the Court of the 
celebrations of Queen Elizabeth's day, constructed 
bonfires in the Strand, Fleet Street, Cornhill, 
Cheapside, and many other streets. In some 
places, old stools and broken chairs were flung by 
the people out of their houses, to feed the fires in 
the streets below. These were hastily put together 
in fifty different places at the same time, and the 
first intimation which the drowsy watchmen had of 
the intention of the apprentices was by seeing the 
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fires break forth. The houses, with their overhang- 
ing storeys Ugh ted up thus suddenly in the 
darkness, presented a most picturesque appear* 
ance. But the Mayor summoned the trainbands 
to assist the watchmen, and when the fires were 
flickering out, these friends of order scattered the 
embers with their feet This was not accomplished, 
however, without several conflicts, which resulted 
in the capture of a score of the most audacious 
apprentices. 



CHAPTER V. 

FUGITIVES FROM ENGLAND. 

TI^ERGUSON and Saturday Jack were each much 
perplexed at what took place on that evening 
when the Earl left Hatton Garden. The subject 
was on the mind of each whenever they met for 
several days afterwards ; and each appeared to 
anticipate some allusion to the matter from the 
other. But Ferguson was too cautious to give the 
youth an opportunity for discussing it ; and in the 
exciting events which were daily occurring in the 
City he almost forgot the matter. Just at that 
time however, Saturday, unable to keep the dread- 
ful burden of such a secret any longer, betook him- 
self one evening to the residence of David and 
Joan Dimple, to communicate it to them. These 
were the parents of Moll, and they occupied a 
room in Lincoln's Inn, at chambers rented by 
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Serjeant George Jeffreys. David filled the office 
of clerk to this man when he first entered the bar ; 
and though now superseded by men of clearer 
brain and l^al acumen, was retained as house- 
keeper. 

Jeffreys, his master, had led a most erratic life, 
and David was acquainted wjth certain secrets of 
his which were unknown to others. David and 
his wife were also in possession of information 
respecting the parentage of Saturday Jack which 
was unknown to that youth himself. He had 
always been led to believe that his parents died 
soon after he was bom (which was only true so far 
as his mother was concerned), and that his Christian 
name was derived from the day of his birth. 
Joan's face was associated with his earliest re- 
membrance ; and Moll was his playmate in child- 
hood. Although Mrs. Ferguson knew that these 
two were brought up together, neither she nor her 
husband knew the relation which existed between 
the Dimples and Jeffreys, Their portion of the 
chambers was limited to two rooms in the base- 
ment ; the remainder of the house, some four or 
five rooms, being occupied by Jeffreys. For at this 
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time Lincoln's Inn was not crowded with buildings, 
and most of the houses were not more than two 
storeys in height. David was a man who had 
stepped through fifty-five years, but he looked 
much older. His hair was white, and parted in the 
centre, hung down upon his shoulders. Joan was 
older than her husband, but carried a comely face, 
on which few traces of advancing age were notice- 
able. They were both dressed in the antiquated 
fashion of the first Charles. David Dimple wore a 
short jacket of faded cloth, with trunk hose, the 
embroidered straps of which were likewise very 
much the worse for wear, and his wife carried on 
her neck a cambric collar of many ruffs and spot- 
less purity, which contrasted strangely with the 
dingy hue of her stuff-gown. Their knowledge of 
London was confined to the square in which they 
lived, where the gossip of the town was retailed of 
an evening after the learned men had vacated their 
chambers, either at the pump, or while strolling 
under the shade of the trees, which formed the 
centre walk of the square. The most commend- 
able characteristic of Joan was a deferential regard 
for her husband's opinion and authority, which in 
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all matters, whether of a domestic or foreign char- 
acter, were held supreme. 

The appearance of Saturday Jack on that evening 
was hailed with great delight by this worthy 
couple, and he, after exchanging the customary 
greeting with them, seated himself on a settle near 
the fireplace. Joan added fresh logs to the fire of 
wood and coal which burnt upon the hearth, while 
at the same time David dived into the depths of an 
iron-bound chest, from whence, with rare exultation 
in his looks, he drew forth a bottle of canary. But 
Jack showed no sign of satisfaction. 

" Marry," exclaimed David, staring at Saturday 
in the face, " what ails you } Time was when you 
were full of tricks, and songs, and you were wont to 
say, that no one was so merry as you ; but now 
your face is as long as an indictment." 

" There is cause, Master Dimple ; there is cause." 

" Surely now," said David roguishly, " you are 
not suffering from the Devonshire man's disease." 

" Master Dimple," replied Saturday, with a touch 
of asperity in his voice, ** Lubberland lies nearer to 
Lincoln's Inn Fields than Hatton Garden." 

" I was but jesting, Master Saturday, good 
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t;ood Master David, be not impatient. 
. Li is this, I have teamed something that 
iig a man." 

lat's all," said David, "a very little will 
now-a-days. A very, very little 
.«« to hang a very, very goodj man, 
Saturday, and that my master will 
ij^the City ere long. He was not petitioned 
^^ in the matter of his recordership for 
j'"g I warrant I have heard him say, when 
iias fancied no one was by, some words Master 
jturday which I learned by heart : 
'Rats die in holes and corners, dogs run mad. 
' Han knows a braver remedy for sorrow — 
'Revenge!'" 
^^^_ " Revenge ! Marry that's it, and I will have my 

revenge." Saturday snapped his fingers as he spoke. 

"You still are troubled, Saturday: unbutton, un- 
button, I know a trick or two." 

"Truly that doth David, good Saturday: trust 
him." 

^ " This, then, I will tell you both. I am a thing of 

_„jg^ nought, nobody, nothing. Roger Sitwell has the ear 
^H^Bf Master Ferguson, and I have his hasty tongue." 
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** Does he use aught but his tongue upon 
you?" 

" Nay, forsooth, he dare not lay a finger on me; 
but the tongue, Master Dimple, though it has no 
bones, wounds mightily." 

" Master Saturday, I am getting on in years, and 
from my youth up have had a master — have I not 
Joan?" 

" Yea, truly, David." 

" A master who has used tongue and instruments 
to boot Yet am I not one whit the worse. Only 
last week, Master Saturday, he flung the big inkpot 
at me; he has beaten me with rolls of parchment, 
pounded me with law books, hammered me with 
the sand-dredger. What care I ! It is a part of 
my servitude. I have grown accustomed to these 
things." 

" All these are easy to bear, Master Dimple, 
from a king's serjeant; but the tongue of a sneak- 
ing, hypocritical, pragmatical Scotch preacher is 
not to be endured." As he spoke Saturday 
mimicked the voice of Ferguson. 

** Prythee, man, hold up thy head ; there, drink 
this fresh glass of canary : words break no skin. I 
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thought by the length of your face something 
serious had happened." 

''Listen, now," said Saturday, rising from his 
seat, and motioning David and Joan to stand close 
together. " When a man goes about at night in 
disguise — always disguised; when a man whispers ^ 
in the night-time such names as Monmouth, 
Shaftesbury; when a man conceals in his house, day 
after day, such an one as — as the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury; prythee, now I put it to you both, is there 
not treason committed sufficient to hang a man.^" 

Saturday flung both his friends apart, and stood 
with arms folded and lips compressed. 

" To hang a dozen men ! " exclaimed David, 
which was duly echoed by Joan. 

" When you hear a mouse roar like a bear, or a 
horse whistle like a redbreast, say you have heard 
a more wonderful thing than I have told you. All 
our necks are in danger, mine and Molls too." 

"Moll is a good girl," said Joan, seriously. 
" David must see to this." 

David paced the little room in which they were, 
with his hands crossed behind his back, and his 
neck craned forward. Suddenly he paused. 
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" Saturday," he said, " I have a friend who can 
help you, — save you and Moll too. You are a 
good lad for telling us. Gramercy, 'tis a hanging 
matter." 

Nothing further was said upon the subject that 
.night, and shortly afterwards Saturday left them 
for the house in Hatton Garden whose inmates he 
had betrayed. 

That same night Ferguson was making arrange- 
ments for a general meeting of the leaders in the 
insurrection. He had discovered that considerable 
uneasiness prevailed at the apparent apathy evinced 
by the leading spirits, and there were further indi- 
cations that the Earl of Shaftesbury had deter- 
mined to attempt a rising unassisted by the Duke 
of Monmouth. Lord Grey had been in constant 
communication between those two noblemen, and 
Shaftesbury had finally consented to postpone his 
attempt for a fortnight only, upon condition that, 
at the expiration of that time, he should be assisted 
by the others. In order to bring matters to a suc- 
cessful issue it was therefore necessary that the 
principal men should meet together. At Ferguson's 
suggestion it was arranged that this should take 
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place at the house of Thomas Shephard, a wealthy 
City merchant, who resided in Abchurch Lane. 
His house was favourably situated for such a 
meeting, and he was known as a trusted friend of 
the Elarl of Argyle. The day fixed for the meeting 
was the 19th of November, two days after Satur- 
day's visit to the Dimples. Shaftesbury was not 
expected at the meeting, but the Duke, Lord 
Howard, Lord Grey, Lord William Russell, and 
Sir Thomas Armstrong, had each signified their 
intention of being present, and John Trenchard was 
invited to come in order to report the state of their 
friends in Somersetshire, who were t# effect a 
rising at the same time that it was commenced 
in the City. Shephard placed a private room at 
the disposal of his visitors, and fulfilled the 
ofHces of doorkeeper and waiter himself. When 
they all assembled it was found that Rumsey 
was in attendance with a pretended message 
from the Earl of Shaftesbury; but the object 
of his presence was to report the real state of 
affairs to the Earl. The discussion was altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

To Ferguson had been entrusted the drawing up 

F 
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of a declaration to the people of England, and as 
soon as all were assembled, the Duke asked him 
to read it. He immediately took off one of his 
shoes, and drew from it, amid the general merri- 
ment of those assembled, a paper on which he had 
written it out. 

" By St. George," exclaimed Lord Howard, " the 
Revolution is at hand when Master Ferguson walks 
upon the Constitution." 

" I will never be hung for papers, my Lord," was 
his reply. 

The Declaration set forth the wrongs of the 
nation at great length. They were — that the King 
dispensed with established laws at his pleasure : 
that he had interfered with the rights of cities and 
boroughs established by charter: that he had 
directly set aside the express will of Parliament, 
that the Acts passed against Popish recusants 
should not be extended to Protestant dissenters : 
and that justice was maladministered, no man's 
honour, life, or estate being safe. It was therefore 
declared that as it was against the constitution of 
England for the King to make his will law, which 
the King had done, it was no rebellion but a 
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necessary defence to resist him ; and all honest men 
were called upon to rise in arms for the defence of 
their liberties, nor lay their weapons down until a 
freely elected Parliament sat at Westminster. 

The Duke of Monmouth suggested several altera- 
tions, but the main argument was approved by all. 
That Declaration, however, was never published. 
A short discussion followed as to the day to be 
finally fixed for the rising, and it was quickly made 
evident that matters were not in such a forward 
state in the country as to justify any hope of 
success. Trenchard, who was a man of con- 
siderable influence, had undertaken to raise a 
numerous body of horse and foot in Somersetshire, 
but upon being asked what day he would be ready 
to draw his sword nearly fainted. The Duke of 
Monmouth expressed his disappointment at this, 
and Lord Grey pronounced Trenchard a "cox- 
comb," which led to angry words between them. 
Lord Howard very much objected to the deter- 
mination of Shaftesbury to raise the City ; and the 
Duke, while regretting the course which the Earl 
had resolved upon, nevertheless affirmed that he had 
never seen a more gallant lot of men than those in 
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Wapping. Ferguson warmly defended Shaftes- 
bury, and reminded his colleagues of the unceasing 
activity and earnestness which the Earl had shewn 
throughout his Parliamentary and official career, 
and under what a deep obligation the whole 
country was placed by his labours with respect to 
the Exclusion Bill and the passing of the Habeas 
Corpus Act After several hours had passed, 
much of which was occupied in recrimination,^the 
resolution was formed again to postpone the 
rising for a fortnight, and in the meantime to 
consider whether an attempt should be made at 
insurrection in the City without waiting for the 
country. 

In all these negotiations, divided counsel, 
mutual suspicion and private jealousies, went far 
to defeat the object in view. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth was unwilling to do more than would 
serve to secure his election as King on the death 
of his father. The Earl of Shaftesbury was 
unwilling to wait until that event took place, and 
with Algernon Sidney and the Earl of Essex, had 
come to favour a form of republicanism. Lord 
Russell and Ferguson were strongly of opinion that 
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a limited monarchy was the form of government best 
adapted to the genius of the country. While Lords 
Howard and Grey attached themselves to the 
Duke, but held no decided opinions of their own ; 
they were ready to cry with either side, " Long 
live the Conquerors!" The meeting, which was a 
most unsatisfactory one, broke up at midnight. 
Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armstrong, and the Duke 
of Monmouth, walked about the City and West- 
minster to observe the guards, then Sir Thomas 
left, and the other two promenaded in Soho Square 
until break of day ; Lord Grey being desirous of 
securing the good offices of the Duke in his trial 
then pending for the abduction of Lady Henrietta 
Berkeley. 

While this meeting was being held, an event 
occurred which scattered the conspirators for a time. 
Nesbitt was on his way to Ferguson's house in the 
evening, and when in Hatton Garden he became 
suddenly aware that something extraordinary was 
going forward. There was a crowd in front of 
Ferguson's, and constables were posted on every 
side. He soon learned that the officers held a 
wan-ant for the apprehension of Ferguson, and 
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that State messengers were at that time under the 
special direction of Atterbury, their chief, searching 
for him. Nesbitt knew that he was then at 
Shephard's, and hastened thither to acquaint him 
with what was going on. But here a new difficulty 
met him ; the servants refused him admission, and 
would take no message from him to their master. 
So he had no other resource than to wait for his 
appearance. The hours passed wearily. For- 
tunately Abchurch Lane only contained a few 
houses, and was not so closely watched at night as 
other portions of the City. Nesbitt saw all the 
guests depart, and identified each, notwithstanding 
that all were disguised. Ferguson was the last to 
issue, and as he strutted up the street Nesbitt 
sallied forth from a dark recess in which he was 
hiding, and met him face to face. In a few low 
words Nesbitt explained what had happened, and 
Ferguson immediately retraced his steps. Shep- 
hard was taken into counsel, and it was determined 
that Ferguson should be concealed in his house 
that night, while Nesbitt undertook to communi- 
cate if possible with his wife on the following day. 
Nor was this all, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
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Duke, Sir Thomas Armstrong, were each to be 
communicated with, as early as possible, and a 
fresh hiding - place secured for Ferguson. The 
latter point was one easily settled, and a message 
was entrusted to Nesbitt for conveyance to one of 
the many friends Ferguson had in the City. That 
night was passed in dreadful suspense by Hannah 
Ferguson, who, a prisoner in her own house, was 
utterly unable to do anything to save her husband 
from capture, and every moment she anticipated 
his arrival with the most sorrowful forebodings. 
Nor was her anxiety lessened by his non-arrival. 
The constables had ransacked every hole and corner 
of the house in their search, and they went about it in 
such a manner as filled Mrs. Ferguson with amaze- 
ment They appeared to know their way all over 
the place, and after posting men in each chamber, 
they broke into the Earls room before exploring 
cupboards of a most suspicious appearance. The 
aspect of the secret chamber convinced Atterbury 
of the correctness of that information which he had 
received. A bed was found there, and all the 
furniture placed therein for the Earls use. But the 
bird was flown. They were too late; neither the 
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Earl nor Ferguson were found, although a most 
minute search was made, in the course of which the 
flooring in several chambers was torn up, and a 
close examination made of the chimneys, which 
were then favourite hiding-places with persecuted 
men. The shop was also ransacked, and the result 
was the discovery of one mutilated copy of the 
Black-Box pamphlet, and one copy of the second 
part of " The Growth of Popery." 

These, however, were quite sufficient to serve 
the purpose of a prosecution, which if it resulted 
in the man saving his life, certainly entailed 
ruinous consequences so far as his worldly pro- 
spects were concerned. At daybreak the con- 
stables were removed from the house, and a secret 
watch observed, in the hope that Ferguson might 
return. Nesbitt reached the house as Roger was 
raising the shutters ; and in a few minutes was 
able to convey the pleasant tidings of his master's 
safety, and at the same time learn the extent of the 
danger which threatened. Roger and Nesbitt had 
become warm friends, and the latter knew that he 
could entrust with safety any communication to 
him. At the same time Nesbitt did not go so far 
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as to name the place of Ferguson's concealment. 
The news of the search was afterwards related 
by Nesbitt to Sir Thomas Armstrong, who under- 
took to see the Duke and their other friends, and 
meet Ferguson in the evening. 

When Rumsey returned to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury he found Captain Walcot with him. He was 
one of many who had been secretly invited to 
London at this time in order to take part in the 
rising. Captain Walcot had seen a considerable 
amount of active service, and was possessed of 
more than the average amount of wealth for an 
army officer. The report made to them of the dis- 
cussion at Shephard's disheartened them greatly; and 
when Nesbitt the following day related what had 
occurred at Ferguson's home, the Earl determined 
to leave England without delay. This was a 
matter of easy arrangement ; and it was agreed 
that Captain Walcot and Ferguson should accom- 
pany him. Gaunt undertook to provide a ship, but 
before the day elapsed brought the startling intelli- 
gence that messengers were watching the river, and 
all hope of escape by the Thames was impossible. 
There was then no other way open but by taking 
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horses to ride across the country to Harwich, and 
take ship from thence. But this involved the delay 
of one more day and night at least 

Shephard was seriously alarmed at the steps taken 
by Atterbury and his myrmidons; and Fer- 
guson resolved to shift quarters without loss of 
time. On the afternoon of the day following the 
meeting he sallied out in disguise, and with a heart 
full of sad forebodings, proceeded to a house in St. 
Martin's Lane, at the Garden Posts, occupied by 
Mynheer Meester, a Dutch doctor, with whom 
he was well-acquainted, Nesbitt having previously 
prepared the doctor for the visit of his friend. 
Meester was by repute a man of wondrous skill in 
medicine. There was no one in the neighbourhood 
who could distil from simple herbs such bitter 
draughts as he ; and this, added to the fact of his 
being a foreigner, had brought to his house crowds 
of patients. He was busily occupied in preparing 
one of his celebrated specifics which was warranted 
to cure all diseases, when Ferguson entered his 
laboratory. He received the fugitive with lamenta- 
tions, expressed in a curious jargon of Dutch and 
English phrases, over the unkindness of the times 
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which prevailed, followed by the most unbounded 
praise of the United Provinces forming the Dutch 
Republic The laboratory was a strange place. 
In the centre was a small furnace, over which was 
placed an iron pot, containing a mixture which as 
it simmered emitted a most unpleasant odour. 
The doctor watched with evident amusement 
the expression on Ferguson's face as he inhaled 
the medicinal vapour and broke forth into an 
elaborate recital of the various herbs which he 
named in Latin and Dutch. The shelves around 
the walls were occupied by bottles containing 
specimens of every creeping thing known in Eng- 
land or Holland. There were skeletons also of 
several animals, either suspended above the 
bottles or hanging from the ceiling, as though 
the art of doctoring man was acquired by 
studying the formation of animals or reptiles. 
Ferguson was kept a close prisoner in the labora- 
tory until the operation then in process was com- 
pleted, and it was not until the liquid had been 
bottled that his host hurried him away, with many 
apologies, to the little room in which he was to pass 
the night This was in the garret ; and was a room 
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SO small that Ferguson could only enter it by creep- 
ing upon all-fours. The inspection however was 
satisfactory, the entrance was concealed by a sliding 
door, and when that was closed there was little 
fear of his being discovered. In the course of the 
evening Nesbitt brought the Earl's message, and 
Ferguson accepted the proffered means of escape. 
Mynheer Meester was delighted at the resolution 
of his guest to go to Holland, and gave him many 
useful hints as to his mode of life. 

" Now for that the climate is damp and inclines 
to ague, Master Ferguson, there is one goot thing 
to take every morning before you taste the air, that 
is a dram and a crust of bread." 

The latter portion of the sentence was whispered 
in Ferguson's ear, as though the old doctor was 
afraid of some one overhearing him. 

" Never fear, Master Meester, I will observe your 
caution," said Ferguson, patting him on the shoulder. 

The arrangements were at length concluded ; and 
in the dead of night, on the 2ist of November, four 
men, closely muffled, might have been seen riding 
silently along the high road which led from London 
to Hanvich. 



CHAPTER VL 

MRS. FERGUSON AT THE CROWN INN. 

" I ^HE night the Earl and his friends left London 
for Harwich a fire broke out in Wapping, 
which continued to rage for several days and 
nights. Those old timbered houses burned with 
great fierceness, and street after street was con- 
sumed. The cottages of mud and timber, with 
their thatched roofs, helped to spread the fire. 
Wood-yards, where fuel was stored for the use of 
the City, were consumed. From the narrow 
streets and crowded courts the fire spread down 
to the river-side on one hand, and communi- 
cated by hedges and trees with the cottages and 
farm-houses in the fields. Stores of hay and com 
were destroyed, as well as a large number of ships 
in the river. The anxious inhabitants of the City 
watched from the walls, day by day, the growing 
circle of devouring fire. There was not much fear 
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of it communicating with the City ; nor was there 
at first much apprehension concerning the extent 
of it The King would not have been displeased 
if the whole of Wapping had been destroyed ; 
because he knew that it was the haunt of his most 
dangerous enemies. So for several days only such 
means were put forth to extinguish the fire as the 
poor people themselves possessed, and they were 
totally unavailing. But when it was seen that the 
Tower was threatened with destruction, several 
regiments were ordered out, for the purpose of 
blowing up houses and cutting off the fire from 
marching any nearer to the City. Amongst the 
houses spared was that of Mr. Gaunt, which was 
regarded by him as a special mark of the divine 
favour. The morning after the fire broke out, Mrs. 
Gaunt paid a visit to Mrs. Ferguson in Hatton 
Garden. She was the bearer of a message from 
her unfortunate husband, with whom Mrs. Fergu- 
son had exchanged no word of parting. Days 
of anxious thought and nights of sleeplessness 
had wrought a sad change in Hannah Ferguson. 
The sad fears which oppressed her during her 
husband's previous absences in Holland and 
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Shropshire had returned with tenfold power. 
Before, they were undefined clouds, darkening the 
landscape of the future. Now, the clouds had 
lifted, disclosing a rugged road between rocks. 
The fair meadows, running brooks, singing birds, 
scented flowers, were gone for ever. He in whose 
happiness her happiness was bound up, so that 
there seemed to have been in the past one life 
between them, not two, had gone, and gone for 
ever ; and there was cast upon her the burden of 
living alone, separated from him, and of sustaining 
their children. Well might her heart sink within 
her as the new future came to be realized ; and she 
met the kindly greeting of Elizabeth Gaunt with a 
blanched face and sunken eyes, which told of the 
terrible agony she had suffered. Mrs. Gaunt was 
accustomed to see such looks on the faces of poor 
women who hovered about the gaols, and whose 
husbands were first ruined and then imprisoned, 
for doing no more than Ferguson had done — per- 
sist in the right of private judgment; and who, 
like him, also came to believe that there was no 
security for any man or woman, no peace for any 
home, until the traitor King was disthroned. 
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*' I bring a message, Hannah, from him; he bade 
me say, 'The way of the Christian lies by the 
Cross/" 

" True, Elizabeth, but is not my way like to be 
too rugged for one so weak and so helpless as I ? 
He has ever been to me my staff.*' 

''And God has withdrawn him for a time, 
Hannah, that you may lean the more on Him." 

"Why are we thus afflicted? Has not our 
unhappy country suffered in these past twenty 
years sufficiently to purge our sin in receiving back 
again a Stuart after a Cromwell. Surely the 
prayers of God's people will be answered speedily, 
and we poor women get back again our husbands, 
our homes, our liberty to worship God as we will, 
none daring to make us afraid." 

As she spoke Hannah Ferguson's face was for an 
instant lighted with the old animation, and her 
eyes flashed as she emphasized the words of 
Scripture. 

Elizabeth Gaunt knew how to administer com- 
fort. She spoke of God's trying individuals as He 
had tried nations; of those sufferings which were 
necessary to purge human nature, and fit men and 
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peoples for God's work. All periods of persecution 
had a sudden end, and were followed by access of 
liberty for God's people. Were they not still sons 
and daughters of the Most High? Was not this 
denial of their rights by men proof that they were 
not of men but of God ? 

" All these things," said Hannah, " I know and 
acknowledge ; but I must still pray, ' Lord, that this 
cup may pass from me. Suffer me not to drink its 
bitterness to the dregs.'" 

" To whom would you pass the cup, Hannah, 
bitter though the draught may be ?" 

Mrs. Gaunt spoke these words with solemn 
earnestness. 

" Oh, Elizabeth ! you have probed my heart I 
am weak, erring, sinful ; I see it all now." 

As she spoke she hid her face between her hands, 
and trembled violently. She would have fallen 
had not Mrs. Gaunt led her to a seat 

"That cup, Hannah, strange though it seems, is 
held to your lips by the Saviour's hand, and you 
dare not dash it aside." 

That moment Hannah and Frank rushed into 

the room, their youthful faces ruddy with health. 

G 
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Mrs. Gaunt was well known to them tx>th, and they 
clung to her, as though hungering and thirsting 
after those manifestations of love which they had 
lost by their father's absence. They had a hundred 
questions to put about the fire in Wapping, and a 
long tale to tell of the rude search made by 
the officers, and of their father's disappearance. 
When they had received their full share of atten- 
tion, they were dismissed to the shop, and their 
mother was left to discuss with Mrs. Gaunt her 
future conduct. Then it was that the full effect of 
the sudden tribulation which had come upon the un- 
happy woman made itself alarmingly apparent to 
her sympathizing visitor. Ferguson had briefly 
directed that his wife should be advised to dispose 
of his shop and the books, reserving only a few for 
his special use. The business had for some time 
suffered from the want of his personal supervision, 
and it was absolutely necessary now to husband 
the slender resources which were left. After dis- 
cussing many plans, it was finally resolved that 
Mrs. Ferguson with her children should go into 
lodgings, and that Moll and the apprentices should 
be dismissed. Up to this time no suspicion of 
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Saturday having had anything to do with the dis- 
asters which had overtaken them occurred to the 
mind of any in the household. Even Saturday 
himself was not fully conscious that the sudden and 
unceremonious search made of the house and shop 
was due entirely to the communication he made to 
the Dimples. Mrs. Gaunt was present when both 
Roger and Saturday were informed of the change 
that would shortly take place. Moll received the 
intelligence with unfeigned sorrow. Her affections 
had been drawn forth towards mistress and child- 
ren ; but her love had no depth, and no constancy. 
It was simply a passion kindled by the first object 
presented to the eye. Her nature was incapable 
of that deep earnest abiding love which separation 
can never lessen and vanity can never betray. 
Saturday Jack was similarly constituted. His 
shallow heart was incapable of true love. He 
liked Moll and she liked him, and that passed 
current between them for love. They were each 
creatures of circumstance and their lives were 
made up of accidents. Neither ever thought 
about their future, or strove to combat with and 
control the circumstances of their daily life. 
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Roger Sitwell was the very opposite of Saturday. 
His path was hedged about by fixed principles 
from which he never departed. In his daily life 
he wrought at common duties with a heartiness 
inspired by the conviction that he could serve God 
in honestly serving his master. 

The future lives of these three would not be diffi- 
cult to forecast in the nineteenth century. Moll 
and Saturday would probably go by easy stages 
down the road of criminality to meet their fate, 
and Roger ascend by the strait road of disci- 
pline to ease and comfort, if not to honour and re- 
nown. But in those days the path of Roger, as 
of every noble-minded youth, was spanned by Ty- 
burn tree, and the tribe of Saturday had the better 
chance of success in life. 

To Roger was entrusted the task of soliciting 
a purchaser who would carry on the business, and 
he negotiated the sale of the books, after a lapse 
of a few days, with Mr. Thomas Cockerill, who 
carried on business at the sign of the " Three Legs," 
over against the Stocks Market, Poultry. 

For their immediate necessities, Mrs. Gaunt gave 
Hannah ten guineas, and she contrived to do so in 
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such a manner as to make Mrs. Ferguson almost 
feel that she was conferring a favour upon her 
good friend by accepting her bounty. The next 
question for settlement was the selection of their 
future home, as Mr. Cockerill had signified his 
intention of entering upon the partial occupation 
of the house. It was also arranged that Roger 
was to continue at Hatton Garden, under the 
direction of his new master. Moll and Saturday 
were dismissed, and for a short time pass out of 
sight 

There was no lack of offers from friends to 
accommodate Mrs. Ferguson and her children. 
Her husband was one of the most popular men in 
the City. He was so closely identified with the Earl 
of Shaftesbury as to have become regarded with con- 
fidence by the leading Whigs. Added to which, it 
was widely known that the Duke of Monmouth 
had a high appreciation of Ferguson's talents as a 
pamphleteer. So that these causes united to make 
him very popular, and his friendship was sedu- 
lously cultivated, not only by men holding high civic 
positions, but also by the dissenting ministers, who 
regarded him as one of the most trustworthy 
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champions of the cause of freedom against the 
oppressions of the King and the insidious advances 
of the Duke of York. When his flight was made 
a matter of notoriety, there was considerable regret 
really felt by the party to which he belonged. 
He was the only man who was acquainted with the 
leaders on the one hand, and the humble workers 
on the other. To him alone was due the credit 
of stifling the assassination plot in October, and 
when he left, there was no one who could take his 
place. The leaders in the general rising were thus 
for a time wholly ignorant of the course which 
West, Rumbold, and Rumscy might adopt. 

After mature deliberation Mrs. Ferguson resolved 
to accept a proposal made to her by her brother, 
Richard Brindley, who kept the Crown Inn, Fen- 
church Street, and take up her abode in his house. 
This inn stood without Aldgate, and was one of 
the few inns which escaped the Great Fire of 
London. Landlord and inn were each celebrated. 
Richard had the reputation of being the strongest 
man in London. He was above the medium 
height of men, and possessed a lithe and sinewy 
frame. His muscles were as tough as leather. He 
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could take up the wheel of a waggon and balance 
it upon his arm. This was a trick he was fond of 
shewing his guests in the yard of the inn, and when 
he suddenly withdrew his arm the wheel fell to the 
ground with a shock which was perceptible to those 
around. The Scourers, and others who were fond 
of provoking disturbances in taverns and inn-yards, 
never troubled the Crown. When upon sundry 
occasions petty riots were threatened by the crowd 
of stablemen, blacksmiths, and idle fellows, who 
thronged the taverns in those days, the presence of 
Richard calmed the tumult at once. He was 
known to have taken two refractory fellows, one in 
each hand, and knocked their heads together. His 
skill in breaking in young horses was illustrated by 
greatly exaggerated stories current amongst the 
ostlers and tapsters who were in his employ. But 
this strength was never used tyrannically. His 
heart was as gentle and loving as a woman's. It 
was only amongst the roysterers he was feared. 
Little children loved him. He was their horse, 
their coach, their Master Merryman, at any hour of 
the day. The Crown Inn contained rooms numer- 
ous enough to lodge a large company, and a multi- 
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tude of servants. In form it was quadrangular. 
The front facing the street was divided in the 
centre by a great archway, under which coaches 
and waggons rumbled in or out. The front of the 
inn was built of oak and brick, with pointed front; 
and the windows extended from end to end. At 
every point where a piece of timber projected was 
a carved figure representing nothing animal, human 
or divine. The entrance door was set back 
in a huge porch, and the Crown painted on a 
board, thrust far over the street, was held swinging 
in the air by long iron arms. The three remaining 
sides of the square enclosed an open piece of 
ground, whereon by night there stood the vehicles 
of those who were lodged at the inn. The stables 
occupied that side of the quadrangle facing the inn, 
and the angles were occupied respectively by a 
blacksmith's forge and a saddlers shop. In the 
one all the ironwork of the inn was wrought, — 
wheels for the coaches, shoes for the horses, pots 
for the kitchen, nails of every size; and the black- 
smith was a cunning worker in armour also, and 
had wrought many a solid breast or back-plate and 
iron pot, as the headpiece was irreverently called. 
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Brownbills, spears, and scythes, spades, ploughs, 
and many other articles, for defence or farm labour, 
were turned out of the Crown Inn smithy. The 
saddler's shop was also a very useful adjunct of the 
inn. There was not only harness to be manufac- 
tured, saddles to be constructed, but blackjacks to 
be patched when they shewed symptoms of 
leaking, and leathern doublets of interminable 
wear could be produced at the will of Master 
Brindley. Then there were a bakehouse, a salting- 
room, a brewhouse, and suites of chambers in 
which the salt-meat, vegetables, com, oats, and 
barley, were stored. The buildings round the 
courtyard were three storeys in height; and two 
galleries, one above the other, ran round the three 
sides. Above the top gallery the roof of thatch 
projected far over, and screened the visitors from 
heat and rain. The guest-chambers were scrupu- 
lously clean and neat, and always scented with 
flowers in summer or sweet herbs in winter. Below 
the storerooms were vast cellars, in which ales and 
wines were kept for the daily callers or the inn 
guests. The addition of three to such an establish- 
ment was no more burdensome than the feeding of 
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the birds that built their nests under the pro- 
jecting thatch, and shared the provision daily 
scattered for the poultry and the ducks that pro- 
menaded the ground during the day. But the 
times were bad when Hannah and her children 
sought shelter at the Crown. Mrs. Brindley, a 
meek, silent, little woman, gave them as warm a 
welcome as her husband. She wore a neat Faren- 
dine gown, open in the front so as to display a 
green silk petticoat. There were sundry cautions 
to be administered to Hannah, which Richard 
proceeded to give the first night of her arrival. 
Hannah and Frank were sleeping in a little room 
at the top of the house, always warm in winter 
time because one end was against the chimney 
shaft. Richard, his wife, and Hannah, were sitting 
before a wood and sea-coal fire, on an open hearth, 
in the bar snuggery, when he began his address. 

" Taint no good, Hannah, bothering about re- 
ligion now. Robert has ruined himself and you 
too by his conscience this, and conscience that 
What's the use of a conscience ; let them look after 
it who have the power — it ain't a thing for un- 
learned people to go boasting about." 
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Hannah moved uneasily on her seat 

** Look at me now, I don't intend to have any- 
thing to do with such a thing. I rise eariy, work 
hard, keep as honest as most men; and why should 
I bother myself about a thing that's likely to bring 
me into Newgate. Conscience is not a valuable 
commodity now-a-days. You take it into the 
market, and what could you get in exchange — a 
rope, an axe, a spike on the top of Aldgate, or a 
limb in chains by the roadside." 

Richard stretched himself to his full height as he 
spoke, fully conscious of his handsome figure. He 
was attired in a sad-coloured cloth suit, lined with 
white sarcenet, with silver lace covering the seams 
and silver buttons down the front. 

"Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul : but rather fear Him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell." This was the reply made by Mrs. Ferguson. 

" Now, look here, Hannah, there's no use quoting 
Scripture like that at me. You mustn't do it, and 
you mustn't sing Psalms here — at least not aloud. 
If you must sing, go into the hay-loft, and put 
your head into a bundle of hay, and give mouth ; 
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but I don't want my goods seized as a conventicler, 
or a Quaker." 

Mrs. Brindley drew her stool to Hannah's side, 
took her hands and kissed them. Richard 
observed the action. 

" Tm not angry, mistress, you know that, but 
I thought it best to speak out at first Whatever 
you do, Hannah, do what you like, but don't let 
folks see or hear." 

" Richard, I know what you would say ; and 
I take it kindly of you. I can worship Go^, 
according to the dictates of my conscience, 
as well amongst the hay in the loft as in a 
palace." 

** That's right, Hannah. I'm not so sure but that 
I shall get you to talk over this thing — this con- 
science ; but at present I'm not in love with the 
notion. There's such a lot of religious folk now-a- 
days, and they're all so different in their ways, 
I don't know what to think about religion. It 
seems to me that just at present they're all pretty 
well agreed on one thing, and that is to call each 
other the worst names they can lay tongue to, and 
when I hear a man mixing up his oaths with 
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Scripture I feel as if I should like to knock him 
down." 

Richard, as he spoke, incontinently doubled his 
fist 

" They seem, these religious people, to be all try- 
ing who can get the firmest hold of the hair of his 
opponent, to drag him through the mud. The 
parsons say the Jesuits are devils in disguise ; the 
Jesuits say the parsons are damned ; the Presby- 
terians talk through their nose to shew they do 
iy>t come from the East, and speak as glibly of 
Heaven as if they had been there. The Congrega- 
tionalists, the Independents, the Brownists, the 
Fifth-monarchy men, pitch into all the others, and 
get a good return, and the Quaker * yea's ' you and 
* nay's ' you enough to drive you mad." 

They all laughed at the picture drawn by Richard 
of the divisions amongst the sects. 

" Now," he continued, " why cannot Robert 
knock it all aside ? He might " (laying emphasis 
on the ** might," implying a doubt) *' make a good 
tavern-keeper if he stuck to it." 

Hannah started in surprise at the suggestion. 

" Richard, you never will understand Robert and 
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the great work God has set before him ; and as 
you love me make no such suggestion about him 
in the future. He's doing God's work." 

'' I don't say anything against him, Hannah, or 
his work ; only I will say this, — It isn't like God 
to let His servants come to such strange ends 
as they are coming to in London at this present 
time." 

This was the difficulty which beset many a simple 
mind in London then. God's work was hard work; 
God's wages were paid in sufferings, imprisonmen|^ 
and cruel deaths. 

Nothing further was said then, and Hannah 
understood that while there her worship of God 
must be altogether in private. She was content. 
So they parted that night perfect good friends. 
Richard went to his bed with an uneasy spirit, 
notwithstanding his disavowal of all interest in his 
conscience ; while Hannah, though parted from her 
husband, and realizing her helplessness more than 
before, slept untroubled, resting confident in the 
overruling providence of God. 

At seven o'clock the next morning, Richard's 
sonorous voice was heard in the yard singing — 
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" Awake, arise, poll out your eyes, 
And hear what's time of day; 

And when you have done 

Pull out your tongue, 
And see what you can say." 

This was the signal to all in the house to bestir 
themselves. The smith was at work in his forge. 
Richard looked in upon him, and passed a merry- 
jest with the fellow ; then made a call at the 
saddler's, just to see that he was in his place. 
Stablemen in fustian doublets were bustling among 
the horses, helpers were yawning and rushing 
about. The crow of the cocks was heard in the 
bam ; the mastiff barked, impatient to receive his 
customary pat from Richard. The inn and the 
people entered upon the duties of a new day. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LETTERS FROM HOLLAND. 

" I ^HE cost of a voyage to Holland varied 
according to the rank of the fugitive who 
desired to cross the sea. By the packet-boat the 
fee was £2, but those who sought to escape from 
England were too wary to trust themselves in the 
Government ships, and their transport became a 
lucrative work to the owners of pinks. These 
vessels were pointed at each end, and averaged 
100 tons burden. Their normal employment was 
coast-fishing. They were quick sailing, so that in 
case of the unexpected appearance of an enemy 
they could escape capture by running to the 
nearest English harbour. Fishing was probably 
the least remunerative of the uses to which they 
were applied. Their owners frequently engaged in 
smuggling operations in which there was little risk. 
But the most lucrative business was running across 
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to Brill on the coast of Holland with fugitives. 
This was the first portion of the United Provinces 
wrested by the Beggars of the Sea from Duke 
Alva of Spain. The negotiations for transit were 
usually carried on by a third party, who was always 
acquainted with the character of those who wanted 
to escape. Mr. Gaunt, amongst his acquaintances 
in Wapping, knew the owners of two pinks, 
with whom he negotiated the transit of scores of 
English and Scotch refugees. One of the captains 
was Robert Lock, and his pink was called the 
* Hare.' This man was a dissenter, and when ashore 
frequently preached in a wood-yard at Wapping. 
He had in previous years attended the ministration 
of Ferguson, who collected at one time a large con- 
gregation in that district Several days before the 
Earl and his friends left London, Lock, acting 
under the direction of Gaunt, sailed out of the 
Thames for Harwich. On her way down the 
river she was overhauled by the customhouse 
officers and some messengers, but having nothing 
suspicious on board was allowed to proceed. With 
a fair wind she sailed for Harwich, and arrived there 

one day in advance of her passengers. There 

H 
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were four to go on board, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Whcelock, who was represented as his nephew, 
Captain Walcot, and Ferguson. They were all 
disguised during their journey to Harwich, and 
when they presented themselves on board, neither 
the captain nor any of his men evinced the least 
curiosity at their appearance, but affected entire 
ignorance of the quality of their passengers. The 
sum to be paid for the trip was £1$. There was 
no accommodation on board for their special use ; 
nor any provisions beyond tlic coarse fare which 
the sailors were in the habit of living upon at sea. 
The sailors' berths were to serve three of them for 
sleeping places, while the Earl was to sleep in the 
Captain's bunk, and his cabin, a small unventilated 
place, was dedicated to the use of all during the 
day. 

Tlie journey from London made the Earl of 
Shaftesbury quite ill, and he was glad of the rude 
accommodation which was afforded him in the cabin 
of the *Hare/ It was the night tide on which the 
little ship sailed out with her unhappy passengers, 
to seek that shelter and freedom amongst the Dutch 
which England was unable to afford. In a very 
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brief time the lights in the cottages near the beach 
faded from sight, and like a black phantom, the * Hare ' 
sped amongst the waves on her perilous voyage. 
The night was cold and the wind boisterous, the 
sea broke over the bows incessantly and poured 
along the deck. Captain Lock and his crew of 
three sailors had plenty of work on deck, and the 
passengers were left in undisturbed possession of 
the cabin that night An oil lamp suspended from 
the roof furnished them with dim light. A few 
plunges amongst the waves made all but Ferguson 
violently sick. There was no steward at hand to 
render assistance, and the hours sped wearily. 
Captain Walcot and Wheelock were too ill to 
leave the cabin, and lay on the floor. The Earl was 
better off. He had climbed into the captain's berth 
before the vessel started. Ferguson stretched him- 
self upon a huge chest. Thought was busy with 
each man, and none of them slept Association 
with home, relatives, friends, country, was not so 
easily severed as to suffer them to sleep. With 
each, the bitterness of enforced exile was an agony 
which words would fail to describe. Two nights 
and three days of torment — body and mind — were 
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suffered, and then the worn-out exiles landed at 
the Brill. Captain Lock put out to sea again as 
soon as he had landed his passengers, carrying 
verbal messages back with him to England, 
announcing the safe arrival of the fugitives. At 
first it was deemed advisable to conceal the rank 
of the Earl. They had little difficulty in doing 
this. One familiar with his countenance would 
have found it difficult to recognise him, so g^eat a 
change was wrought in him since he left his 
hiding-place in Wapping. His cheeks and 
eyes were sunken, lines furrowed his brow, his 
voice was feeble, and he appeared to have suddenly 
grown a weak old man. They remained a few 
days at the Brill, and thence travelled by canal 
to Rotterdam, where they were lodged in the 
house of Mr. Washington, an English merchant, 
on the New-haven. 

The United Provinces, as they were then called, 
the modern Holland, was regarded by the oppressed 
of every nation as the home of liberty. After 
having achieved their own independence they 
rapidly rose to a position of great importance 
amongst the nations, and at different periods were 
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courted and feared alternately by England and 
France. Under the last treaty with England rebels 
or fugitives were liable to be sent out of the 
country on demand. This was the first difficulty 
which the Earl had to face on settling at Rotter- 
dam, but it was ultimately overcome by the pre- 
sentation of a petition to the government that he 
might be made a burgher. This was graciously 
accorded to. him and to Ferguson at the same time. 
While here news came of the fire at Wapping, 
which created great alarm in the mind of Ferguson, 
and he at once wrote the following letter to his 

wife : — 

•* Rotterdam, Nov, 28, 82. 

"My Dearest Heart,— I am exceedingly 
alarmed with the news of a fire at Wapping, 
wherein I fear many of our friends are deeply in- 
volved. For though our intelligence be uncertain 
both as to the place where it began and where it 
was stopt, yet I conclude it was in our neighbour- 
hood. Nor can I enjoy quiet in my mind till I 
receive a particular account of it, and whether thou 
hast suffered any damage by it, and which of our 
acquaintances are most concerned in the losses 
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sustained by it By what we can gather from 
reports it was not casual but designed, and if so I 
suppose it will be accordingly resented. We have 
fixed our residence at Rotterdam, where we judge 
ourselves assured of protection from the govern- 
ment; and, therefore, pray let me hear from thee 
with all expedition, directing my letters for Mr. 
Williams, to be left with Mr. Washington, mer- 
chant in Rotterdam. Neither forget to acquaint 
me with all circumstances relating to thyself, my 
children, and the public concerns so far as we are 
interested in them. Were I sure of thy health and 
welfare I can contentedly digest all the other ingre- 
dients of my present condition. And as thou 
wouldst have me enjoy any comfort here thou must 
be kind to thyself and cheerful at home. I have 
written twice to thee before, — once by the packet 
and once by a friend, and extremely long to have 
a return. Give my service to such as bear that 
friendship for mc as to visit thee or inquire after 
me, and let me know how Frank behaves herself, 
and whether dear Hannah be well. My dear, my 
life as well as all the comforts of it, are bound up 
in thee, and as thou hast been partner in my sor- 
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rows SO I trust in God we shall, in due time, share 
in one another's joys. The blessings of Him that 
dwellest in the highest be with thee and ours. I 
am, my dearest heart, thine as much as it is pos- 
sible to be. R. ff." 

Before any reply came to hand, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury received a pressing invitation from a 
Dutch merchant, Meinheer Keck, residing at Am- 
sterdam upon the Gelder Kay, to visit him. The 
invitation was accepted, and in the beginning of 
December, Shaftesbury, Ferguson and Wheeler 
entered the hospitable mansion of Herr Keck. 
The house was furnished with as much comfort as 
was within the reach of a wealthy Dutchman in 
those days. The floors of the best chambers were 
inlaid with wood forming different figures, and the 
whole highly polished. In the centre of each room 
was a square slab of stone, on which stood a stove 
filled with lighted turf, from which the heat 
radiated throughout the apartment, emitting a 
smell which was not agreeable. The fireplace, 
with its picture tiles, was not used in the winter ; 
and the chimney shaft was carefully stopped, so as 
to exclude the cold air. The walls were pannelled 
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as in England, but were covered with heavy woollen 
hangings, to assist in keeping the rooms wann. 
In the Earl's chamber the windows were filled in 
with painted glass ; and through them a view was 
obtained of the frozen canal, on which the in- 
habitants skated in preference to walking on the 
streets. Every crevice about the house, and every 
hole through which wind might enter, was securely 
plugged. One side of the Earl's room was occupied 
by his bed — a quaint arrangement commonly 
termed a pigeon-hole, from the fact that it was 
constructed in the wall, and was concealed from 
observation in the day-time by a sliding pannel. 
When this was withdrawn at night there were 
disclosed woollen hangings, and on these being 
drawn aside, there was a cosy bed, made up of the 
heaviest blankets, the cleanest linen, and the softest 
feathers that the care and skill of Mevrouw Keck 
could provide. Ferguson slept at the top of the 
house, in a little room immediately below the apex 
of the crow-step front, which he had partially 
supplied with furniture himself ; for he had bought 
a short truckle bed from a Scotch refugee, and 
secretly added two pairs of sheets to the stock 
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supplied him by Mevrouw Keck. But Ferguson 
was ill at ease. He had only received, up to 
December 12th, one letter from his wife, and that 
briefly announced that she intended living with her 
brother until he was able to return to England. 
His sleep was broken by visions of his wife and 
children. They were with him day and night ; yet 
always silent, spectral. The agony was unen- 
durable; and love conjured up a multitude of 
unhappy reasons as the cause of his wife's silence. 
Again he wrote : 

" Amsterdam, Dec, 12, 82. 

" Dearest Heart,-— It is no small affliction to 

me that I have heard but once from thee since my 
arrival in Holland. And were I not in hope that 
thy letters are gone to Rotterdam, and that I may 
expect some from thence, I should be inexpres- 
sibly dejected. Nor should I take much pleasure 
either in my own health or safety if I once under- 

« 

stood that thou art either ill or in trouble. When 
I reflect upon my own escape, considering wh|it 
warrants were out against me, how some thirsted 
for my blood, and how near I was once being 
apprehended, I cannot but hope that God doth 
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preserve me for some further service, and that He 
will make us again happy in the enjoyment of one 
another. I find correspondence difficult, seeing all 
letters are broken up which they suspect inclosures 
to us, and therefore I have given thee a direction 
underneath how thou mayest send to me with the 
best security. There hath been a messenger here 
already to inquire after us, and what may be there 
resolved upon as to the desiring this State to drive 
us home I cannot tell nor am solicitous. We 
had a report before the last post came, and which 
had its rise among the Papists in this town, that the 
King was seized. I wish it be not like many other 
things, which they have foretold when they knew 
they were ready to be executed. My dear, thou 
and my children sleep and awake with me, all the 
comfort I have in this world being bound up in 
you. And next to an opportunity of serving God 
and my generation, I desire nothing so much as 
to be able to [approve] myself one that entirely 
honours thee. R. ff. 

"Give my service and respects to all my friends." 
At the very time he was penning this letter, his 
wife was writing to him. Their thoughts were 
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mingling at the same moment She, anticipating 
him, was writing answers to his questions before 
she saw them. 

Shortly after settling at the Crown, knowing that 
her husband was safe in Holland, and her anxiety 
concerning him thereby lessened, a reaction set in, 
which made her ill. There was no special malady 
which could be detected, but she became so weak 
as to be unable to walk about the Inn without 
assistance. The Grand Jury, at the December 
Sessions, had returned a true bill against her 
husband for writing and publishing certain libels 
against the King and Government. These facts 
were set out in her letter, together with an account 
of the losses sustained by their friends in Wapping, 
as well as certain assurances of her fervent love ; 
and the epistle wound up with kisses and love 
from the children. 

Ferguson was filled with indignation and sorrow 
on receipt of the letter. The libels charged against 
him were false, yet he dared not return, although 
his wife, with whose life his life was bound up, was 
sick and needed the loving care of her husband. 
Under such circumstances, how poorly can pen and 
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ink interpret the sorrow of the heart He wrote a 

reply at once. 

"Amsterdam, Dec, 19, 82. 

" My Dear, — Thine of the 12th is come to hand, 
which is all I have received since that of the 5th, 
and to my grief I understand by both that thy 
weakness continues. For wert thou well I should 
despise all that my enemies on that side are 
doing against me. For as I have given no legal 
cause, so I am sure of the protection of this 
government against their unjust wrath. 'Tis an 
argument they can find nothing in, what I have 
done, especially to hurt me, seeing they are forced 
to charge the 2nd part of the Growth of Popery 
and a vindication of the Association upon me, 
which I had no hand in nor knew anything of. 
And as to other things whereof I am accused, I 
desire them to treat me for them, would I have a 
fair and independent trial. However, I have peace 
in endeavouring to have done my duty, whatso- 
ever punishment they think me worthy of upon 
that score. Nor do I doubt but that the day will 
come when I shall be esteemed for it, and they 
condemned for their foolish and malicious persecu- 
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tion. And when I reflect upon my preservation 
from their rage hitherto, I look upon it as an 
earnest that I shall live to triumph over all their 
indignation. Couldest thou have but the quietness 
in my absence that I have in being necessitated to 
it, I would not exchange my condition for ease and 
preferment, accompanied by a base neglect of my 
duty to God and the nation. Do not therefore, 
by afflicting thyself, afflict me more than either 
King or Council can. The person with whom I 
came hither treats me as his son as well as his 
friend. Only for my accommodation I have been 
forced to buy two pair of sheets and to hire a bed, 
but as for all things else they are provided to my 
hand. Since I began to write I have received a 
letter by a private hand, bearing date Dec 7, 
and thank thee for it and the care thou hast of our 
little concernments there. Give my true respects 
to Mr. B., for his many kindnesses both old and 
new. It is not the first time we have found him a 
friend in adversity, which is more than I reckon 
upon from a brother. Remember me to my 
children, and tell them that as they behave them- 
selves in my absence I shall retain for them the 
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love and care of a father. Pray as thou wouldest 
have me enjoy any comfort here, tender yourself 
more, and want nothing that thy weak condition 
calls for or requires. — I remain, Thine, 

R.ff." 

Again, for the second time, husband and wife 
were writing to each other on the same day; but 
now she had no good news to tell him. Her illness 
was increasing; the weakness had settled in one 
knee; she was quite lame, in spite of all the reme- 
dies which Mrs. Brindley and the gossips of Fen- 
church Street could supply. Matters in the City 
were proceeding rapidly towards that issue which 
her husband and many other good men feared. 
The Roman Catholics were actually tolerated : they 
had commenced public worship in buildings erected 
for their special use, and the magistrates continued 
to pursue the Protestant dissenters with much bitter 
persecution. 

These were fresh sorrows for Ferguson, — his 
wife's illness increasing, Popery advancing, perse- 
cution progressing, and they in Scotland had done 
nothing towards the relief of their oppressed 
brethren. Plans were under discussion, but no 
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settled project yet adopted. His anxieties are 
more manifest in his next letter: — 

. •* Amsterdam, Dec, 25, %i. 

" My dear, — Thine of the 19th is come safe to 
hand, but with a renewal of my grief in that thou 
still continuest weak I cannot be with thee to assist 
and comfort thee in thy afflicted condition. Nor 
dost thou tell me whether we have any friends left 
to concern themselves in thee either in the way of 
care or sympathy. However, the God that hath 
been our stay all our days will not forsake us in 
the time of our distress. My thoughts are con- 
cerning thee sleeping and waking, and I am some- 
times resolving to venture over to see thee, whatso- 
ever the hazard and jeopardy of it may be. And 
were it not more for reserving myself to thine and 
my children's benefit than any solicitude about my 
own safety, many days should not elapse before I 
were in London. Remember me to such as enquire 
after me, and tell them that out of respect to them 
I forbear writing, for it would not be to their 
advantage to be thought to correspond with a man 
under the character your government hath fastened 
upon me. I plainly see it will not be loftg ere 
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things come to their issue; for serving the Papists 
cannot but provoke the Protestants to begin. They 
are resolved to venture it themselves, and though 
they cannot but judge it a desperate attempt, yet 
they have advanced too far to retreat The Prince 
of Orange is ill, and it is generally believed 
he cannot live long, though he should escape his 
present distemper. And should he drop away it 
would make a great alteration in the posture of 
affairs on this side. For God's sake, and as thou 
lovest me and poor little Hannah, use all means 
towards thy recovery, and especially be cheerful, 
without which nothing else will have any effect. 
And while there is either any money or goods that 
will sell, spare no cost for thy relief. Give my love 
to the children, and assure thyself that I will ever 
remain, my dear, entirely Thine, R. ff." 

Upon reflection after having despatched that 
letter Ferguson fancied he had not dwelt with 
sufficient emphasis upon one point — that sickness 
of his wife's. So he wrote again the next day. 

** Amsterdam, Dec, 26, S2. 

" Mv VERY DEAR, — I liavc received none from 
you since that of the 19th, in which I had the 
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information of your continuing weak, and the late 
means you had submitted unto in order to relief. 
The Lord attend those methods and endeavours 
with His blessing, and magnify His own power and 
wisdom in the failure of all human skill and ability. 
'Tis He above that, by commanding the lame to 
rise and walk, can at the same time communicate 
strength unto them. I can say that, notwithstand- 
ing the perfect measure of health which I enjoy, yet 
I am not well, nor can be so while thou remainest 
exercised with so much pain and weakness. And 
that which exceedingly afflicts me is, that I am 
assured thy concernments for me have hindered 
and obstructed thy recovery, which makes me often 
sigh that thou wouldst love more moderately. 
However an excess in that should greatly oblige 
me, and make me long for an opportunity of 
acknowledging it. I wrote to thee by a friend who 
came over by this packet, and therefore shall add 
no more, but respects to all friends, love to my 
children, save that I am, my very dear, Thine." 

Three days elapsed. The packet-boat had 
come to Flushing : letters had reached Amsterdam 

through Mr. Washington for the Earl, and still no 

I 
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letter arrived for Ferguson. His mental anxiety 
was such that he could neither take exercise by 
day nor rest by night. His wife's face looked down 
upon him in a dream one night She appeared to be 
entreating his help. He fancied himself stretching 
out his hand, and awoke. Then he got up and 
knelt for hours, praying. This anxious expectancy 
he thought might be softened by his writing once 
more. So he penned the following : — 

"Amsterdam, Dec. 29, 82. 

"My Dearest, — This is the 3rd since I had 
a line from theq, which does not a little increa.se my 
apprehensions and fears of thy weakness. And I 
am jealous lest thy grief for my absence should con- 
tribute too much to the continuance of thy illness. 
Whereas thou canst not but know, that as what 
hath threatened me is for doing my duty, so I 
stayed with thee to the last minute wherein I 
would be safe; when, had not the regard which 
I bear to thee and my children made me willing to 
preserve myself, I would for anything that might 
have personally befallen me, abandoned myself 
unto their rage. And the sense I go daily under 
of thy condition makes me not only weary of my- 
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self here, though I enjoy the utmost I could pro- 
pose or expect, but renders me inclinable to return, 
whatsoever may ensue upon it. For whilst thou 
art ill and melancholy, it is not possible I could be 
well here. If thou cherish thy grief neither nature 
nor any physical means can relieve thee, and if 
thou pine away through succumbing tq thy dis- 
temper, thou wilt soon hasten my following thee, 
and thereby we shall leave two poor little desolate 
orphans to a careless and ungrateful world. I am 
persuaded, it will not be long before we may see 
better days, if we do not weary and faint in the 
short interim. My Lord Shaftesbury hath for some 
days past been troubled with the gout, but I hope 
he is in no danger. My service to friends and love 
to my children. 

I am 

Thine." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MORE LETTERS FROM HOLLAND. 

npHE attack of gout to which Ferguson referred 
in his last letter as having seized the Earl, in 
the latter end of December, was not so serious as 
to confine his Lordship to bed, or to hinder him 
from seeing his friends ; for he had no lack of 
honourable visitors both from Dutch and English. 
As to Scotch, they were so numerous as to form a 
separate colony in Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 
Chief amongst the refugees was the Earl of Argyle, 
but at the time of Shaftesbury's residence in Am- 
sterdam he was living in Utrecht, with his tried 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Smith. On Argyle reaching 
London after his escape from Scotland, he was enter- 
tained by Mr. Smith at his City residence, and 
secreted until arrangements were completed for 
carrying him over to Holland. Mr. Smith had 
amassed a large fortune as a West India merchant. 
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With which he combined the trade of a sugar-baker. 
He and his wife became so enamoured of the Earl, 
and the work in which he was engaged, that soon 
*after his departure they followed him to the 
Continent, and took up their abode at Utrecht, 
where the Earl continued to reside with them until 
his fatal essay to redeem the nation from slavery. 
But the journey to Utrecht was one which the Earl 
of Shaftesbury was too unwell to undertake in the 
winter season ; so the two Earls never met. Sir 
William Waller, a patriotic citizen of London, was 
constantly with the Earl in Amsterdam ; and so was 
Thomas Dare, of Taunton. This man presented a 
petition to Charles II., praying for the assembling 
of Parliament. The King said to him, " How dare 
you present such a petition V " My name is Dare," 
was the rejoinder. He fled to Holland in order to 
escape arrest One other friend was the learned 
Le Clerc, a Dutch philosopher, who delighted 
to discuss political and metaphysical questions with 
the Earl. 

There was one street in Amsterdam entirely 
occupied by English and Scotch refugees, the latter 
predominating in number at that time. Here the 
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weaver carried on his work ; and the Presbyterian 
minister taught Scotch lads on week-days, and 
preached upon the Sunday. Scotch songs were 
sung about the street ; and Psalms in early morning 
and late at night were chanted by Scotch voices in 
the houses. Ferguson was amongst his country- 
men continually. There was always a word of 
hope upon his lips for a good time that was to 
come for Scotland and England ; but when home 
or wife and children were mentioned he would pull 
his periwig over his forehead, and walk up and 
down the chamber to hide his emotion. The 
packet-boat was uncertain in her voyages in the 
winter, and letters were often delayed several 
weeks in their transit. The despatch of letters 
was a serious difficulty. Sometimes they were 
entrusted to private messengers, occasionally the 
captain or sailors of a ship would convey them to 
England, and at other times they were concealed 
in merchandise. The irregularity in the arrival of 
his letters made Ferguson most unhappy ; and 
letter after letter was despatched by him without 
obtaining replies. Here is another : 
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" Amsterdam, Jan, 5, 82-3. 

"Dearest Heart,— This is the fourth since I 
received one line from thee, which fills me with 
amazement, seeing Frank might have written if 
thy weakness be such as that thou canst not. For 
both thine own state and the condition of affairs in 
England renders it much more necessary that I 
should every week hear from thee than it would be 
provided things went well and that thou enjoyed 
thy health. Though I have all imaginable care 
taken of me by my Lord, yet I am resolved not to 
continue here without thee, and therefore have been 
contriving how to make an honourable provision 
for my family in this place. And if things grow 
worse in England, I shall esteem it an effect of 
God's goodness towards us in that He hath sent me 
hither beforehand to find out a way of subsistence 
in this place of safety for us. For as I cannot live 
without thy company so I would fain be in such a 
condition as that we shall not need be burdensome 
to any, but may be helpful to others. The ways 
proposed to me are either to be a Professor in a 
University or set up a lecture in this city, either of 
which I can compass, so that we may subsist honour- 
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ably by them, not but that I had rather return to 
England than be Burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
should we enjoy our consciences with the security 
of our lives there. Yet thou canst not blame me 
for providing against the worst For God's sake 
fail me not a post, and do not add to the sorrow I 
am under in being from thee by denying me the 
satisfaction and comfort of hearing how thou 
doest Our little gentleman is revived, and we are 
all now in good health. Service to all friends and 
love to my children. I am, dearest heart, wholly 
Thine. R. ff." 

Professors were required in the Dutch colleges to 
teach English to the sons of merchants who were 
desirous of cultivating trade with England, and 
there was still greater need of them to direct the 
theological studies of those English youths, who in 
spite of the unpromising aspect of affairs were 
determined to devote themselves to the ministry. 
But other things interfered to prevent Ferguson 
from carrying out either of the proposed plans. 
There came with the arrival of every vessel from 
England stories of the sufferings endured by the 
dissenters of all ranks, of the political prosecutions 
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under the form of justice, of the cruel exactions of 
hearth-money and other taxes by men who farmed 
the several branches of the revenue, and withal 
tales of the profligacy of the King, who was 
lavishing upon mistresses the wealth of the nation. 
Ferguson, grown desperate at the silence of his 
wife, resolved he would make an end of this condi- 
tion of things. So he wrote once more. 

" Amsterdam, Jan, 9, 82-3. 

" My Dear Heart,— This is the fifth letter I 
have sent thee since I left Hatton Garden, and 
have not yet received one line. *Tis some excuse 
that the letters dated at London this day seven 
night are not yet arrived. For all the packet-boat 
be detained by distress of weather on this side we 
want two posts. But if I miss a line by the first 
express I shall be wonderfully uneasy. The news 
from England doth so much afflict me that I can 
receive no rest till I hear from thee. And accord- 
ing as thy advice shall be, I will either reipove 
thee from thence or return and suffer all hazard 
with thee; for our sorrows and comforts shall be 
common. But if it be the Lord's will that there 
should be a place of refuge for us, I pray thee not 
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only bow to His sovereignty in it, but acknowledge 
His goodness. I abide in very good health, and 
exceedingly long to hear the like of thee and my 
children. I know not how to write to any friends 
till I receive some information from thee, which shall 
be my measure both in my resolves here and my 
addresses thither. The God of grace and peace be 
with thee, and give thee wisdom in the circum- 
stances that thou art set in. Remember me to 
Hannah, &c. I am in the most sacred bonds 
Thine, Rob. ff." 

A few days only elapsed, and then the long 
delayed, long anticipated letter arrived, but with 
news of the saddest kind. No letters of his had 
been received for some time, his wife had suffered 
as much by his silence as he had by hers. She 
was still ill, rather worse than better, and did not 
know to what doctor she could apply; friends 
were shy, none visited her ; the children were well 
and dutiful ; she did not like to spend what little 
money she had ; the spies and informers were 
eating up what the fire spared in Wapping, many 
of their friends were ruined and in gaol. This was, 
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in brief, the news in her letter. Her husband 
replied at once. 

** Amsterdam, Jan, 12, 1682-3. 
" My Dear, — I have received thine of January 2, 
and do much wonder how mine to thee went to 
miscarry, considering the care I use to have them 
arrive with safety. I am infinitely sorry that thy 
weakness continues, and do daily visit the Lord 
that He would direct unto, and bless means 
whereby thou mayest be relieved. Mr. Smith the 
chirurgeon is of my acquaintance, and hath always 
professed a friendship for me, which I hope he will 
manifest towards thee, which is the best way of 
expressing the friendship that any have for me. 
Accordingly, let him know when you see him, and 
withal tell him how much I depend upon him and 
to what a degree he will oblige me by his being 
kind to you. For as this is a season wherein we 
may know how to distinguish betwixt a real friend 
and a pretended one, so it shall be a great measure 
of my judging of persons hereafter answerable to 
what their behaviour hath been now. I am glad 
the children carry it dutifully, for thereby they 
will further endear themselves to their father. Let 
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not the failure of means of supply hinder thee from 
all convenient expense upon thyself, for I doubt 
not but God will still provide for us, if not by our 
means, yet by another. 'Tis an addition of 
affliction to me to hear how the poor people at 
Wapping are treated, yet it is not unlikely but that 
affairs on this side the water may give some check 
to the present career. Or if the violence there 
hold on and continue as it has gone, things must 
needs come to a speedy issue. My dear, though I 
correspond with nobody in England, yet I should 
be glad some one friend or another would give me 
an account of the present state of affairs by the 
hand that I sent the spectacles by. Our little 
gentleman has relapsed again and hath been very 
ill for these two or three days past, but I do not 
apprehend any danger of his life. I have sub- 
joined a receipt against the gout which I had from 
Mrs. Prince, who hath found great advantage in 
the use of it. Give my service to all friends and 
my love to the children. — I am, my dear, 

" Thine. 
"Take two oz. of turpentine, wash it in alder 
water, add to it one oz. of soap and one oz. of 
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salt, with the yolk of one egg, and having mixed 
all together, apply it to the part upon brown paper 
made very smooth with a sleek stone. This will 
draw out the pain, and to strengthen it afterwards 
take flowers of camomile, and having beat them 
into powder, mix it with butter-milk into a 
poultice and apply it very warm.*' 

Mrs. Ferguson was not destined to receive that 
letter and many that followed it. Saturday Jack, 
after leaving Hatton Garden, found two serious 
difliculties in the way of getting employment He 
was disinclined to work, and employers were un- 
willing to keep him without work. A few days 
after Moll returned home her mother died, so she 
sought no fresh service. It came to pass therefore 
that Jack was a frequent visitor at Dimple's house, 
and upon one occasion he met Atterbury, the chief 
warrant officer of the Crown. This man found 
Jack a ready made and willing tool to serve him. 
Atterbury made large promises of reward, and 
J ack swore to serve him faithfully. In the end 
Jack more than fulfilled his promise, and Atterbury 
fell far below his. But at this time there were 
many serving the Crown as spies and dispensing 
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money on behalf of the King who never obtained 
any reward, and amongst men of rank and note 
such as Jack were lightly overlooked. Atterbury 
was on the track of Ferguson, and the object of his 
visit to Dimple was to employ Moll in intercepting 
the letters which were coming from him to his 
wife. This was the first work which was set Jack. 
He was to find out where Mrs. Ferguson was 
living, and then to obtain possession of any letters 
for her coming from Holland. In pursuance of his 
instructions, Jack exhibited a tact and skill which 
delighted the heart of Atterbury, who lavished 
praise upon him without stint. Letter after letter 
was brought direct to Atterbury from the hands of 
the messenger to whose care Ferguson entrusted 
them in Holland. Jack lurked about Aldgate 
day after day, mingled with the fellows who 
haunted the Crown Tavern, drank with the poorest, 
joked with all, sang songs ; and was often mistaken 
for the tapster. Whenever he saw a sea-faring 
man, he thrust himself forward, and by whispering 
in his ear the name of his old master, accompanied 
by a motion expressive of his being across the sea, 
won the man's confidence, and received the letter 
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intended for Mistress Ferguson. They must have 
caused immense amusement to the Secretary of 
State, into whose hands they were delivered by 
Atterbury ; but very little information of the char- 
acter which he wanted was obtained. Ferguson, in 
happy ignorance of the extent to which his letters 
went astray, wrote every few days. His wife's ill- 
ness was the uppermost thought in his mind after 
the receipt of her last letter. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury was also ill; and Ferguson's close attend- 
ance upon him brought him in contact with the 
best physicians in Holland. These gentlemen, 
after seeing their illustrious patient, were detained 
by Ferguson, who entreated them to prescribe for 
his wife. 

The advice which they gave him was duly 
transmitted to England ; and found its way 
to the hands of Government officials. But of 
this both husband and wife were ignorant for 
a long time. The Earl of Shaftesbury obtained 
no relief at the hands of his physicians. In con- 
versing with his friends many days before his 
death, he told them that he should soon be at 
rest This came to pass, Sunday, January 21. 
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Wheelock and Ferguson seeing the end was 
approaching, sat up with him the night preceding 
his death. When the supreme moment came, he 
heaved a sigh ; then his soul burst her bonds. He 
was mourned in England by the people as men 
mourn for a father, and he was worthy of their love 
and lamentation. When his will was read it was 
found that amongst other bequests he had left £^ 
to Ferguson and ;f 10 to Captain WalcoL Those 
sums were very acceptable to the recipients, for 
neither had received any remittance from England 
since their departure. To Ferguson this was no 
surprise, as he knew his wife and children had 
nothing more to depend on than the proceeds of 
the sale of his books. The manner in which he 
dealt with one portion of his legacy, and proposed 
to deal with another, are set forth in the following 

letter : — 

" Amsterdam, Jan. 26, ) ,^0 - 

Feb, 3,r^^^"^- 

" My Dearest, — I gave thee an account by my 
last of the death of the Earl of Shaftesbury, but 
can expect none from thee till the wind turn, 
which blows at present directly out of the east 
I have furnished myself against the weather as 
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well as I can, and besides stir very little abroad to 
expose myself to the inconvenience of it. The 
legacy that is left me I cannot receive this month, 
and so cannot sooner return the ;£'20 I wrote 
to thee of. Though I thank thee for thy offer of 
remitting some to me in case I need it, yet I 
am sensible of my having left too little to entertain 
a thought of drawing any of it from thee. My 
great solicitude is that thou wilt be too frugal and 
sparing towards thyself as being doubtful in re- 
ference to supplies for the future. But I beseech 
thee, let not the fear of that cause thee want 
anything thou shalt have need or occasion for, for 
the same God that hath provided for us all our 
days is not only able but will still relieve us. Yet 
I hope there are some about London that will not 
be so forgetful of their promises, but that they will 
ere long look after thee and thine. I pray thee 
let not the death of the eminent weak gentleman 
raise any fears in thee in reference to me. For as I 
never enjoyed my health better so the clime as 
well as the diet are very agreeable to my constitu- 
tion. I may have a Professorship at Francker in 
Friesland, where Dr. Amos was heretofore pro- 

K 
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fessor, but I will advise well before I entertain it, as 
apprehending the country may be too cold for 
thee. The tokens which I intend my children I 
delay sending till the corpse goes over. Seal the 
enclosed after you have read it, and deliver it 
to Dr. Cox. Service to friends and love to my 
children. I sympathize with thee in all thy sorrows 
and pains, and do pray the Lord to rebuke them, 
and restore and preserve thee for him that, is my 
dearest, unfeignedly and entirely Thine." 

With the corpse of the Earl there went to Eng- 
land John Gray, his servant, who was entrusted with 
many letters for the friends of the exiles in Eng- 
land. The letters that came about that time to 
Ferguson gave him a most mournful account of his 
wife's health. She found no remedy from the 
doctors who visited her, and to her lameness there 
was now superadded the stone complaint, by reason 
of which she suffered great agonies. At such a dis- 
tance from her how could a loving husband best 
express his sympathy. 

Jan, 30, ,^Q 2. 

** Amsterdam, ^ , — *^ — 
Feb, 9, 3. 

" Dearest Heart,— All thine till the 23rd are 
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come safely to hand, but by the last I have a very 
saddening and afflicted account of thy condition. 
One depth calls upon another. The Lord is 
pleased to repeat his trials, though He alter and 
change the kind of them. It was no small 
astonishment when I had just read a relation of the 
sorrows thou hast undergone by the pains and 
lameness of the knee in thy other letter which came 
at the same time, that thou hast been tortured by 
the stone to the very threatening of thy life. I can 
say that I sympathize with thee, and am troubled 
in my very soul to be separated from thee under 
thy sore and various trials, so that I can neither 
yield my own assistance nor seek the help and 
relief of others to thee. All I can do is to spread 
thy case before God and to beg that He would 
heal all thy diseases, and in His time restore ease 
and joy to thee according to the days wherein thou 
hast seen sorrow. Nor am I without hope of see- 
ing thee again in the enjoyment of health and 
peace. My child Hannah is very dear to me. 
And as I promised myself much comfort in her, so 
I solemnly undertake to have a special and tender 
care of her. And as for Frank I will remember her 
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upon the score of her duty and obedience to thee 
as well as upon account of being my child The 
unkindness of others I am sorry for, but cannot 
help. It is in us only to deserve friendship but it 
belongs to others to show it I have seriously re- 
flected upon and examined all that hath exposed 
me to trouble, and instead of finding cause to re- 
gret I have comfort and peace in endeavouring to do 
what I would for the cause of Christ and the in- 
terest of England. Surely it is better to suffer for 
the discharge of one's duty than to be involved in 
calamities through the neglect of it And if I mis- 
take not there is like to be suddenly the loss of such 
persons, whatsoever my portion for the present be. 
However I shall learn from the carriages of men, 
to put a difference betwixt such as only pretend 
themselves friends and they that really are so. I 
received a line from a great man in Drury Lane, 
and which I have returned an answer that I would 
have thee send and convey to Colonel Owen, to be 
delivered after thou hast read it. And withal tell 
the Colonel and his lady how much I esteem my- 
self obliged to tliem, and shall accordingly value and 
serve them, if ever it pleases God to furnish .me 
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with an opportunity. I purpose likewise to write 
both to Dr. King and him since I can meet with a 
private and safe hand. If either he who brought one 
from England returns again, or he by whom I sent 
the last week be yet to come from thence, thou 
mayest convey anything to me that thou or friends 
have a mind to send. The Lord refresh me with 
good tidings from thee and preserve thee for 

Thine. 

" Dispose of that which was enclosed in the last 
for Dr. Cox as thou thinkest meet Service to 
friends, and my most hearty and entire love to thy- 
self once again, Thine." 

In her reply, Mrs. Ferguson sent better news of 
herself, and promised a further letter by John 
Gray. Things were still very evil for all those 
who served God in any way but that which the 
King and the Bishops dictated. She was curious 
upon a point which is interesting to notice ; that is, 
whether Lord Shaftesbury had much tea in his 
illness, and she wanted to know whether there was 
any difference in the price, a sort of hint that a 
present of some would be very welcome. He dealt 
with these points, and with others in his reply. 
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I 2 

"Amsterdam, Feb, — , i68— . 



" My very dear,— I have thine of the 26th of 
January last, but the packet with the letters of the 
30th is not yet arrived. I reckon my lady's ser- 
vant will go near to return by that, and then I 
hope to heas from thee at large. God be thanked 
that the last account of thy condition was not 
every way so saddening as the former was. 
Nothing doth affect me so much as that thy 
illness continues, and that I cannot be with thee. 
The unkindness of persons to my family now I am 
absent doth not much impress me, seeing I never 
expected my reward from man but God. And 
besides I would hope that though there be some 
that are false and ungrateful, yet there are others 
of a more Christian and noble temper. Thou 
knowest I have often said, that were it not that I 
would not be wanting to serve the interest of God 
and mankind, so far as I am able, I hardly think 
this generation for the generality of it worth so 
much as the saving. My greatest fear is that the 
unkindness of others to thee, will make thee un- 
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kind to yourself. I should not refuse the friendship 
of any, yet I hope we shall not need the bounty of 
such as thou gave me the character and acquainted 
me with the carriage of. Things cannot continue 
long in the state they are at present there, but 
they will either come to be such as that I may 
safely return or to be such as few honest men 
will be able to stay in England. My Lord had no 
tea, nor did he care much to drink it It is both 
as scarce and dear here as it can be with you. 
Let me know whether I shall return the ;£'20 in 
specie or in goods, and if in goods what thou either 
most needs thyself or judgest will be the best to 
sell Service to all friends, and love to my child- 
ren. I am wholly Thine." 

" A Receipt for the Stone. — Take the gum of a 
cherry-tree, and having made it into powder, put as 
much as will lie upon a shilling into Rhenish wine, 
and drink. This may be repeated as often as there 
is occasion." 

At length John Gray arrived. He had visited 
Mistress Ferguson, and his account of her condition 
as well her husband's thoughts on other subjects 
may be gleaned from the following letter : 
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6, a. 
** Amsterdam, FA, ^ '^£7 



" My Dear, — I have thine by John Gray, who 
arrived hither on Saturday night, and his account 
of thy condition as well as thine own increaseth my 
grief as well as concern for thee. For as I cannot 
come to thee with safety so I find that thy weak- 
ness will not allow thee to think of coming hither. 
The Lord help us therefore to bear our separation 
from one another with patience, and in His own 
time either to enable thee to have a voyage to 
Holland or open a door for me to return into Eng- 
land. In the meantime I resolve to leave this city 
for a while, so that I would have thee direct no 
letters to me till I either come back to this place 
or inform thee where I shall fix. Whether my 
Lord hath left me anything besides what I wrote 
thee of is more than I know, for what settlement 
he made of his state was left in England, being 
done there. That bequeathment I acquainted 
thee with, as also some legacies to those who 
went home with him, do all arise and are made 
payable out of those monies which he brought 
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along with him into these parts. And as I have 
not yet received a farthing of this, so I have not 
been so much as offered one penny ever since I 
left Wapping. 'Tis true I might have a place if I 
could think of settling here. But as I am there is 
nothing to be had without such applications as I 
will not be guilty of. For though I will husband 
the little I have as well as I can, I will do no 
sneaking thing to get more. I will rather choose 
to leave a clean reputation behind me than seek to 
bring Dutch money at any time into England with 
the diminishing of it. Give my service to Dr. 
K., and let him know that it is out of respect 
to him, as knowing the hazard in conveyance, 
that I forbear writing to him. For I write to none 
but to such as have written to me, unless they be 
such as thou didst advise me to, and who will not 
care if my letters to them should be intercepted. 
All that is due to such as inquire for me, with my 
love to the children, I am Thine as much as I can." 
The increased severity with which all were 
treated who in any fancied measure opposed the 
King's prerogative produced a reaction of most 
dai^erous character. Thoughtful men saw that 
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their lives as well as their property were held 
by a slighter tenure than had ever previously 
existed in England There was no trust to be 
placed in any established law. All the offices in 
the City were held directly from the King. Juries 
were packed with men who it was known would be 
sure to find a verdict in favour of the Crown. The 
country was overawed in a similar manner. All 
corporate offices were filled by men who were 
known supporters of the King. Gaols were rapidly 
filling with the best, the purest, the noblest-hearted 
men and women in the kingdom. Thieves, of 
every degree, swarmed in the streets of large towns 
and cities. Highwaymen, in greater number than 
had ever been known before, infested the highways. 
Murders of the most foul character were of frequent 
occurrence ; while duels resulting in deaths were 
daily events. The tyranny of the King and his 
officers approached a climax in the beginning of 
the year of our Lord 1683. Then West, Rumbold, 
and Rumsey, the old assassination plotters, finding 
the prospect of deliverance further off than ever, 
and not having Ferguson to hold them in check, 
resolved once more to cure the diseases of the 
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nation by lopping off the heads of Charles and his 
brother James. This revival of the old plot was in 
existence many weeks before it became known to 
the leaders of the general insurrection. As soon as 
the death of the Earl of Shaftesbury took place, 
a meeting was held, and six were chosen to carry 
on the arrangements for the general rising. Those 
selected were the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl 
of Essex, Lord William Russell, Algernon Sydney, 
Lord Howard, and Mr. John Hampden. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong was the first to hear from 
Colonel Rumsey of the revival of the old assassina- 
tion plot, which he immediately communicated to 
his colleagues. They, foreseeing the difficulty of 
putting a stop to it, immediately resolved to recall 
Ferguson. It so happened that West and his 
abettors about the same time felt considerable dif- 
culty in advancing without Ferguson's assistance. 
Not one of the three was so intimately acquainted 
with the noble leaders of the general rising as to 
be able to hold direct intercourse with them. Nor 
were they so well versed in the mode of conduct- 
ing secret negotiations for the purpose of arms and 
ammunition as Ferguson, therefore they resolved 
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to invite him to return. Two letters were accord- 
ingly written to him, both couched in mystic 
phrases, pressing him to return immediately. On 
receipt of the letters Ferguson put himself in 
communication with the Earl of Argyle, from 
whom he received details of the expedition which 
he purposed fitting out for Scotland at the ensuing 
Michaelmas. Captain Walcot, who was ill with 
gout, also determined to leave Holland with Fer- 
guson, and both men sailed for London in the 
same boat. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HIDING AND CONSPIRING. 

TTERGUSON had the choice of many houses in 
which to take up his residence; but to his 
brother-in-law's he knew he dared not go, notwith- 
standing that it was there his wife was lying ill. 
This divorce of husband from wife was no un- 
common thing, and was not confined to any one 
class. Poor mechanics had to change their names, 
and work at their handicrafts in secret places, 
separated from wife and family, because they had 
frequented a conventicle. The consequence was a 
diminution of their earnings, and a corresponding 
increase of sorrow in the household. Ministers of 
great repute and unblemished reputation were 
obliged to change their names ; and saw their 
family not oftener than once in six or seven 
months. All the best known haunts of dissenters 
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were beset with constables, spies, informers, and 
women of the lowest class, ail anxious to swear in- 
formations against any one they might recognise. 
The residences of the chief supporters of dissenters, 
magistrates, merchants, aldermen, or common 
council men were watched, and note taken of every 
man and woman who went in and out of the 
dwellings in the day-time. Those streets in which 
preachers had lived, or where it was suspected they 
were concealed, were watched in like manner. All 
the public places, where City merchants con- 
gregated, were infested with eaves-droppers; and 
no man conversed readily with even an old friend. 
Trade was stagnant Failures were taking place 
every day. The Comptors were full of broken 
tradesmen. Many of the bankers in Lombard 
Street, in the course of the winter, were broken and 
gone. The utmost distress prevailed everywhere 
in city and in country. On thousands of homes 
where in previous times poverty or want were 
never known, and the father reigned the head of a 
happy and contented household, there had fallen 
the deepest distress. The father was a fugitive, 
and the mother was happy who knew that he was 
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in hiding somewhere in England. Little children 
saw their father only at rare intervals, and then it 
was at night when his kisses and tears awoke them 
from sleep. The condition of the people, the state 
of the gaols, the growing desire to end all troubles 
by a general insurrection, and the particular mis- 
fortunes of his personal friends, these were the 
subjects on which John Nesbitt chiefly dwelt when 
Ferguson arrived in London. He was lodged at 
the house of Mr. Sheppard, in Abchurch Lane, 
when Nesbitt first saw him ; but he only remained 
there for a few days. One of his earliest visitors 
was Sir Thomas Armstrong, who told him that the 
assassination plot had got to such a head 'that 
he was afraid nothing would hinder the design from 
being carried out on the return of the King and 
Duke from Newmarket in the following month. 

To quench this once more was the first task which 
devolved upon Ferguson. 

The Duke of Monmouth meeting Lord Howard 
in the street, told him of the arrival of Ferguson. 
" Has John come to baptize, my Lord Duke.^" said 
Howard. 

This clumsy reference to the ambitious hope of 
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Monmouth was quoted afterwards as an excellent 
joke. 

Captain Walcot, on landing near London, pro- 
ceeded to the house of Captain Tracy, who resided 
in Goodman's Fields, near Wapping. He was 
suffering severely at the time from gout, and 
dipped his foot in every roadside spring he passed 
on his way. 

Ferguson and he reached London, Wednesday, 
February 28, 1683, but it was not until Saturday 
that he ventured to creep out of his hiding-place, 
and proceed to the Crown Inn, Fenchurch Street, 
on a visit to his wife. The days had passed wearily 
since his return, although she was in more constant 
communication with him than before. To be so 
near, and yet not dare to see each other, was a 
trial difficult to bear. Neither of the children 
knew their father was in London. In their glee 
their mother was afraid they might tell it in the 
Inn, and so lead to her husband's apprehension. 
The night was dark, and the streets were quiet 
when Ferguson traversed them on his way to the 
Crown. A bitter cold wind was blowing, and few 
men or women cared to face the street on such a 
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night He reached the place not without hazard ; 
and Richard, who was on the look-out, heard the 
signal which was to be given when he arrived. 

" Is the merchant well ? " quoth Richard, as he 
grasped the hand of his brother. 

"Ay, truly, well in body, brother, but mighty 
sick at heart Your goodness I shall never forget 
and never be able to repay." 

These phrases were spoken by Ferguson in a low 
thick voice, as though he was struggling to repress 
his emotion. Silently Brindley led the way along 
a dark narrow passage up winding creaking stairs. 
There was a small landing at the top. Mrs. Fergu- 
son as the hour approached for the meeting felt 
her strength revive. She had lain upon her bed for 
many weeks utterly unable to stir without help. 
While Brindley was still searching for the latch, 
the door was opened from the inside. Mrs. Fei^- 
son stood there dressed, erect and calm. In a mo- 
ment more husband and wife were clasped in each 
other's arms. 

Brindley was startled at the appearance of his 
sister. He was of opinion that her illness was unto 
death, and seeing her form by the dim light of a 
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candle which was burning in her chamber, gfave him 
a shock which only the appearance of a ghost 
would otherwise have produced. For Richard was 
a firm believer in the existence of ghosts, the 
power of witches, and the prognostication of 
earthly events by heavenly phenomena. With 
respect to man he had no fear, but in the matter of 
supernatural things he was cowed by a shadow. 
As he groped his way downstairs again he muttered 
over and over again, " I never had such a turn, no, 
never since Hubbudeboody was born." 

The fright Mrs. Ferguson gave her brother was 
wholly lost upon her. For nearly three months they 
had been separated, and death had visited the 
house in which her husband dwelt She too had 
almost entered into the precincts of the dark valley ; 
but now fear and trembling were forgotten. She was 
oblivious of pain, and was conscious only of the one 
great joy that her husband had clasped her to his 
breast. Her joy was too much for her weak body, 
and while she still lay within his arms she fainted. 
Alarmed by her sudden stillness Ferguson bore her 
to the bed, and in the bewilderment of his surprise 
and sorrow was about to seek help, when the door 
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of an inner chamber opened, and Hannah sprang 
into his arms. The child's caresses stopped all 
speech, and checked his progress towards the door. 
At a glance Hannah comprehended what had hap- 
pened, and under her gentle ministration her mother 
gradually recovered. Hannah had learned how to 
perform many little offices of love during her 
mother's long illness. Her father watched her 
with pride. She seemed no longer the little one of 
happier days, but a woman in the quickness of her 
apprehension and the gentleness of her ways. He 
sat by the bed silent, looking from the pale face ol 
his sick wife to the radiant face of Hannah, 
struggling to suppress the feelings which agitated 
him. Love, surprise, pleasure, sorrow, wrought a 
tumult in his breast Hannah noticed his agitation, 
and with one hand clasped a hand of his. Inter- 
preted that action meant, " Father, be strong for 
mother's sake." When Mrs. Ferguson was fully 
revived, she turned her face so that she could 
fix her gaze upon her husband. Then Hannah 
stood up and clasped her father round the neck, 
and gave him kisses that had hungered for his lips 
for many weeks. 
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"She deserves all your love, my husband ; talce 
her to your heart" 

He took her in his arms, and gave her a father's 
kiss, and his heart melted as he held her fast 
Then he spoke. 

''Hannah, 1 have prayed and wept for you, 
many, many nights, and for Frank also, and 
for your mother too. Now I am come back, 
but I dare not yet abide with you, for there 
are men who have sworn lies against me, and 
v/ho would, if they caught me, hang me, and cut 
off my head, and put it on the Tower at London 
Bridge, or on Westminster, like they put the heads 
of Hugh Peters and Oliver CromwelL" 

** Father, I would kill them if they hurt you." 

Mother and father both laughed at her earnest- 
ness. 

" Now, listen to me," said Ferguson, " I told you 
this, that you may be cautious. Never speak to 
any one about me except your mother, and to her 
only in whispers, lest you be overheard. The time 
will soon come when we shall be able to live 
together again, without fear of any man, and sing 
Psalms as we used to when we were happier." 
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" That will be a happy time, father." 

" It will never come, Robert," said Mrs. Fergfuson, 
in an earnest tone of voice. 

"It is my only joy in living," he exclaimed 
fiercely. "Leave me that hope, Hannah, my 
dearest, or I care not if to-morrow my head is 
fixed above the highest building in London." 

" Robert, sick people get fancies into their heads, 
be comforted with the hope. The Lord grant I 
may be mistaken. I can answer for Hannah's 
silence. They may lay hold of you one day, my 
child, but you will never tell where your father is, 
will you ? " 

" Mother, they shall tear me to pieces before I 
will tell them where they may catch my father." 

Her strength of purpose was put to the test 
before long in a way they little anticipated that 
night Ferguson was more than satisfied at the 
display of heroism in Hannah ; and after a fond 
embrace, he carried her to the inner room, where 
she slept, and paused long enough to imprint a kiss 
on the forehead of his sleeping boy before return- 
ing to his wife. When he resumed his seat by her 
side they looked at each other in silence. They 
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had lost the power of speech for a time. Then 
slowly it came barck, and Hannah unburdened her 
heart and conscience at the same time. In the 
long weary nights she had passed through all the 
events of their past life had been closely analyzed ; 
nor did she stop there ; the circumstances in which 
they were placed, the causes that had led to their 
separation, her husband's work and his associates, 
had all been passed in review. The conclusion 
at which she arrived was one not satisfactory. 
This was the topic which, after the renewal of love 
pledges, she introduced. 

" God will not accept the service of the leaders in 
this insurrection, Robert, or deliverance would have 
come to the nation long ago. He is displeased 
with us, and will purge us thoroughly even with 
more bitter sufferings than we have endured 
hitherto." 

This was the conclusion to which she had come, 
and he could not alter her opinion. There was 
ground for her charge. The Duke of Monmouth 
had deserted his wife, and was living with Lady 
Wentworth; Lords Howard and Grey were 
notorious for their bad lives ; Sir Thomas Arm- 
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strong had slain a man at the play-house, and 
they were the prime movers in the general plot. 

" Marry, my dearest, your long sickness has 
overturned your judgment. God can strike a 
straight stroke with a crooked stick." 

He took a hand within his and fondled it as a 
lover would. 

" There's blood upon their hands, Robert ; they 
enter not upon the work as men called of God." 

" Prythee, my own, they are not half as bad as 
they are painted. The King married the Duke 
before he knew his own mind, and I know that he 
hath laid his case before the Lord Verily, I 
believe the Lord will bless him in his present 
estate. As for Lords Howard and Grey, they 
have little to do with the present movement, and 
who can so judge a man as to refuse his help when 
so great a work is forward. Then for Sir Thomas 
Armstrong I can say this, it was no murder but a 
sudden hasty stroke by which he slew poor Master 
Scroop ; and verily, I believe he hath repented 
that same deed unto the forgiveness of the Lord." 

But he could not altogether banish his wife's 
words. Could it be that the checks which they 
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constantly met were owing to the fact that God 
would not be served by men whose lives were so 
stained by sin ? 

"Their consciences are cracked," said Mistress 
Ferguson, " and such men are easily overcome." 

These words recurred to Ferguson when the 
heads of many of his friends had rolled in the dust 

"And," she continued, "many an upright soul 
before God will be involved in destruction by their 
association with these wicked men ; for God will not 
accept that offering rendered by hands stained 
with blood and sin." 

Her words were literally fulfilled before summer 
had come and gone. 

" I have called upon the Lord concerning you, 
my husband, that you may be spared to see 
brighter and happier days, and I believe my prayers 
are heard But I shall never live to see that 
time/' 

She spoke so earnestly that Ferguson dared 
hardly speak after she had finished. After a time 
of silence he bade her look more hopefully on the 
future ; that life had no joy apart from her, that he 
believed God would accept the work in which they 
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were engaged, and deliver the nation right speedily. 
Hours passed rapidly while they thus conversed 
with one another. It was almost morning before 
he was able to seek rest in sleep. The Sunday 
passed by all too swiftly, there was so much to be 
said that was left unsaid the previous night. 
Then there was Frank to be caressed and satisfied 
on a hundred points, and Hannah, his daughter, to 
be praised for what she had done in the past, and 
to be counselled in many things as to her behaviour 
for the future. Richard and his wife also came in 
to share in the general joy ; and they promised that 
Hannah and her children should always have a 
home as long as the name of Brindley swung under 
the Crown in front of the Inn. Mrs. Ferguson 
awoke that Sunday morning to find her strength 
was really returning. A change took place from 
the moment she saw her husband ; and she seemed 
to take a new lease of life. But the promise of the 
day was not fulfilled. Evening came, there was 
one solemn act of worship, without singing; and Fer- 
guson prepared for his departure. Then he walked 
out into the gallery overlooking the yard for a few 
moments, and to his surprise saw a man with his 
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face pressed against the window of the children's 
bedchamber. Ferguson's step alarmed the man, 
who turned for an instant, and the two stared 
fiercely at one another. The recognition was 
mutual. Before Ferguson could raise an alarm, the 
man climbed over the edge of the gallery, and 
slid down a wooden pillar, and escaped by 
some secret passage in the lower gallery into 
the street Believing that the incident was one of 
no peril to his brother-in-law or his own wife, 
Ferguson mentioned it to no one : but the man he 
saw was no other than Saturday Jack. 

As Ferguson trudged along the street to his new 
hiding-place, he was much perturbed in spirit at 
the unwelcome appearance of Saturday in the 
gallery. He called to mind the sudden meeting 
with him in Hatton Garden, when he was leading 
the Earl of Shaftesbury away; and the search 
made in his house shortly afterwards. A suspicion 
crossed his mind that somehow or other Saturday 
was connected with that search, and that in him 
he had a formidable enemy. 

Mr. Bickerstaff, the sword cutler, lived in a house 
in Covcnt Garden, which was known by the sign of 
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a Flaming Sword. The shop was projected from 
the front of the house, and was covered with a pent 
roof, common to the shops of the period. From 
the centre of this roof there grew out a bay window 
which stretched upwards through two storeys, and 
was then lost in the overhanging gable. The pass- 
word was necessary here. Mr. Bickerstaff was 
acquainted not only with the secret of the general 
rising, but also with the assassination plot. He 
was waiting for his visitor in the shop, and kept 
himself warm by means of a small fire attached to 
a furnace, where the smith usually carried on such 
operations as could be completed without much 
labour, while customers were waiting. Around the 
shop there hung weapons of every kind, rapiers for 
fencing, heavy steel swords, pikes, muskets, such as 
were in common use, together with headpieces, 
and breast and back plates. A complete suite of 
armour stood in one corner such as was worn by 
officers in the time of the first Charles, but this was 
for ornament more than for sale. In great chests 
were stowed away the more costly articles of sale, 
such as Damascus blades with silver hilts; and 
hilts cunningly inwrought with gold. There was 
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also a variety of saddles for sale such as were 
serviceable for soldiers. In a yard at the rear of 
the shop were four workshops in which skilled 
mechanics laboured. The room assigned to Fer- 
guson was in the attic, and his bed was 
completely hidden by piles of rusty weapons, 
many of which had seen active service on 
the battlefields of Marston Moor and Wor- 
cester. Master BickerstafT took a business-like 
view of the insurrection which was then being 
fostered. 

" You will need good arms my Ferguson, safe 
blunderbusses, honest pistols, good-tempered tucks, 
pikes, and other things.** 

" Ay, truly that we shall," was the reply ; " but 
arms without money. Master Bickerstaff, where are 
they to be obtained." 

The gunsmith laughed hoarsely. 

** I had an order only yester eve. Master Fergu- 
son, from a friend of yours, for some good weapons, 
pikes, pistols, swords, and guns. They are wanted 
right early, as I apprehend." 

He laid a finger significantly against his nose as 
he spoke, half in jest, half inquiringly, as though he 
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was doubtful whether or no the order was known 
to Ferguson. 

"I know all about it. It was West gave the 
order, under pretence of needing them at his plan- 
tation. But have a care, Master Bickerstaff, have 
a care, money is scarce." 

This was the weak point about his host Fergu- 
son had guessed the truth; and learned at the 
same time that West's plot was in serious progress. 

"Suppose now, good Master BickerstafT, that 
you delay the completion of that order for a few 
weeks ; then if Master West will not take the 
goods, I will" 

This was a satisfactory arrangement to the gun- 
smith, who cordially accepted the proposition ; and 
promised to keep the matter a secret Ferguson 
soon found that Sir Thomas Armstrong's suspicions 
were well founded. He saw Rumbold first, who 
confessed that the assassination had been projected 
once more, and again Ferguson convinced him that 
such a mode of remedying the evils from which 
they suffered was ill advised. Rumbold immedi- 
ately communicated with West, and insisted that 
the attempt could not be made without the 
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assistance of fifty men. Meanwhile Walcot had 
joined with West and Rumsey, but the new 
difficulty raised by Rumbold checked proceeding 
with the plot once more. No such number of men 
as were demanded could be obtained ; the arms 
were not ready at the appointed time ; and a fire 
which broke out at Newmarket while the King was 
there drove him back to London before he was 
expected. 

Thus for the second time by the genius of Fer- 
guson the assassination plot was hindered, and no 
suspicion attached to him amongst his friends. 
The Duke of Monmouth personally expressed to 
Ferguson his approbation of his conduct, which Sir 
Thomas Armstrong and Nathaniel Wade heartily 
seconded. West, Rumbold and Rumsey were 
easily induced to divert their thoughts to promoting 
the general insurrection, and for this purpose Fergu- 
son had constant interviews with them individually 
and collectively. West made overtures to him for 
the transfer of the weapons he had ordered, which 
after due consideration Ferguson agreed to, but 
kept him so long without the money, that West 
declared he would never negotiate the purchase of 
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arms again. The representations made by Fergu- 
son to the Council of Six, gave considerable 
impetus to the preparations for a general insurrec- 
tion. Reports from the west, the south and the 
north gave every assurance that the country was 
ripening for revolt. At a meeting of the Council 
it was therefore resolved to summon some of the 
Scottish leaders to London in order to concert joint 
measures. The gentlemen to be invited were Sir 
Hugh and Sir George Campbell, Sir J. Cochrane, 
Mr. Bailey of Jervistoun and Mr. Munro ; and Mr. 
Aaron Smith was furnished by Algernon Sidney 
with sixty guineas to carry the invitation to Scot- 
land. Meanwhile a suggestion was made by Richard 
Goodeneough to Ferguson, which was heartily ap- 
proved by the Council. This was to divide the City 
of London into twenty parts, appoint a leader for 
each part, and instruct each one to raise a fixed 
number of men. Goodeneough was under-sheriff in 
the year 1680 when Henry Cornish and Slingsby 
Bethell were sheriffs. He was therefore well quali- 
fied to conduct the arrangements for the division of 
the City. Still the matter was one of risk and diffi- 
culty. In the first place it was necessary to meet in 
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secret, and to prevent suspicion being excited by 
their meeting too frequently at one place, they never 
met twice in the same tavern. Thus they changed 
from the 'Young Devil/ Fleet Street, to the 'Fortune* 
in Wapping or the ' Ship * in Gracechurch Street 
The 'Young Devil' was a well-known tavern 
close to Temple Bar; it derived its name from 
the proximity of St Dunstan's Church, which 
suggested the temptation of that famous saint as 
an apt subject for the title and sign. The re- 
presentation of the scene was painted with rude 
artistic skill on a board, which was stretched forth 
over the street by long iron arms. One evening in 
June 1683, there was a general meeting of the sub- 
ordinate members of the conspiracy at this Inn. 
West was there, full of rollicking good humour, 
cracking homely jokes with all. So was Richard 
Goodeneough, a man about forty years of age, 
who looked sottish, stooped more from habit than 
age, and spoke in a broad country tone. Francis, 
his brother, several years the junior, was also with 
him. He was less in height than his brother, but 
stooped like him as he walked. His countenance 
was dull and heavy, and both brothers had pretty 
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high noses. Rumbold was amongst them, quiet 
but observing. His single eye was constantly 
searching the countenances of those around him, as 
though for one he wished to meet. Nathaniel 
Wade was much younger than either of those 
mentioned. He was tall and slender, and his small 
face, tanned with exposure to the sun and air, 
was somewhat thin about the cheeks. He spoke 
little, but always to the point ; and without 
extravagance or exultation. Richard Nelthorp 
was another man of mark, worthy of special note. 
He was tall, and wore long coarse black hair. His 
lips were large and vulgar ; and he, like West, 
talked big and loud, Bristol Row was another 
conspicuous figure in the group. His Christian 
name was John, and he had been sword-bearer at 
Bristol, but lost his office by drunkenness ; and for 
his local knowledge was admitted amongst the 
conspirators. He was very tall and lusty, of a 
brown complexion, his face dotted with pimples ; 
and swaggered, as an ignorant man always does. 
He was for some time attached to Colonel Rum- 
sey, by whom he was made use of as a messenger ; 
but afterwards was induced by West to assist him, 
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and was regarded as his confidential agent. Edward 
Norton was another notable man. He was tall and 
very fat, brisk in his walk and jolly in his man- 
ners; and brown hair struggled into sight from 
under his periwig. The last of whom a description 
may be given was John Ayloffe, a lusty man, with 
a healthy bronze chequered with red in his cheeks, 
small sharp nose and a somewhat surly look. 
In addition to these there were Josiah Keeling, the 
drysalter, a tall thin man, with a melancholy look 
upon his face ; and James Burton, the cheesemonger, 
a little round-faced, round-bodied man. Captain 
Walcot sat in a corner of the bay window, nursing 
his gouty leg ; William Hone, the joiner, a poor 
uneducated, shallow-brained fellow, and a few 
others, completed the list of those present. Ay- 
loffe, West, and Rumsey were attired like gentle- 
men, in suits of fine cloth, ornamented with lace 
and ribbons ; but the others wore sad-coloured 
suits of common texture, but without adornments. 
Amongst them Ferguson shuffled, receiving from 
each a show of respect such as is always rendered 
to a master mind even amongst those of equal 
rank. On the table there was spread a large map 
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of London, published by Morgan, over which 
Richard Goodeneough was tracing the proposed 
divisions. There was a tankard of spiced ale 
for each one present, some of which were rapidly 
emptied. Many were smoking long pipes of 
tobacco. To replenish these tankards, and supply 
the demands of tobacco, necessitated the constant 
entrance of drawers, who heard the guests talk of 
swan-quills, crow-quills, ink, and sand. 

Such phrases as these were not associated with 
any knowledge the poor drawers possessed, and 
therefore excited no curiosity on their part. They 
had discussed the work of dividing the city for 
nearly an hour before the arrival of Keeling. His 
entrance was the signal for a noisy demonstration. 

" Here's a health to our English Culing," roared 
West, raising his tankard in the air. ** May he 
soon be at the head of as good a body of Wapping 
men as "his namesake in Cologne." 

Shouts of approval were raised by those present, 
who drank the toast with noisy demonstrations of 
pleasure. 

Keeling, on being thus addressed by West, 
appeared dumbfounded. He stared wildly around 
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the room, and trembled so as to prolong the mirth 
of those present 

" Marry, good friends," he muttered " I know not 
what is meant, but I care little for your merriment" 

West hastened to explain. There was a report 
in the Gazette of that day respecting an insurrec- 
tion at Cologne under a man named Culing ; and 
he insisted that that name in English was Keeling. 
This pacified the poor drysalter, but throughout 
the remainder of the evening it was afterwards 
remembered that he appeared to be ill at ease. 



CHAPTER X. 

COUNTRY FRIENDS AND CITY ADVENTURES. 

A MONGST Ferguson's city friends one of those 
he most esteemed was Sir Robert Rich. He 
had acquired a large fortune as a merchant, and 
disliking the intrigues in Court and State, purchased 
some property at Navestock in Essex, where he 
built for himself a mansion, which was known as 
the Brick House. The use of bricks without an 
admixture of timber in the frame of a house was a 
great novelty; and between Navestock and Lon- 
don there was no other building like it. Sir 
Robert became acquainted with Ferguson through 
Shephard the merchant and Henry Cornish ; but 
Lady Rich and Mrs. Ferguson were friends of very 
many years* standing. Although acquainted with 
the progress of the general plot, Sir Robert 
steadfastly refused to identify himself with the 
movement, but that did not prevent him from 
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maintaining the most cordial relations with Fergu- 
son during his whole career. When Sir Robert 
heard of the illness of Mrs. Ferguson, he gave her 
a most pressing invitation to visit his wife at Nave- 
stock, where he assured them her health would be 
fully restored by the fresh country air. Lady Rich 
seconded her husband's invitation so warmly, that 
. refusal could not be made, and accordingly in the 
month of April 1683, Mrs. Ferguson, under her 
maiden name of Brindley, made arrangements for 
paying a lengthened visit to her friend in the 
country. Hannah was to be left behind at the 
Inn, that she might be of service to her father in 
case of need, and Frank was to accompany his 
mother. From the Crown there ran twice a week 
a coach to Ongar, by which Mrs. Ferguson was to 
travel. The vehicle was drawn by four horses, and 
carried six inside passengers, together with a small 
amount of luggage. In summer the journey was 
easily accomplished before sunset; but if the roads 
were very heavy the night was far advanced 
before the coach reached its destination. In tlie 
spacious interior of the vehicle a comfortable bed 
was made up for Mrs. Ferguson, and one morning 
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soon after cockcrow, amid the usual bustle attend- 
ant upon so eventful an incident, the clumsy vehicle 
rumbled out of the yard, and set forth upon the 
adventurous journey. Richard and his wife parted 
from Mrs. Ferguson in the Inn yard> but Hannah 
followed the coach a short distance, and watched 
it, until the tears welling up, made the form indis- 
tinct in the distance. She was with her father on 
the preceding evening, and was the carrier of 
certain love messages and kisses to her mother. 
As she slowly paced to the Inn, a feeling of deso- 
lation crept over her which she had never known 
before. Both mother and father were now gone 
from her, and little Frank also ; and her grief was 
very bitter. The journey to Navestock occupied a 
whole day ; and Ongar was reached the same 
night. The road lay by Romford, thence skirting 
Hainhault Forest to Havering Bower, and Abbots- 
wick. After her long illness and confinement to 
one room, the change of scene and air were keenly 
appreciated by Mrs. Ferguson. The clear sky, 
waving trees, green fields, running brooks, singing 
birds, filled her heart with joy, but it was that 
species which manifests itself in sighs and tears. 
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For nature and providence appeared to contradict 
each other, by clothing the world with such grace 
and beauty, and separating those who loved so 
fondly as she and her husband. Frank was touched 
with the same feeling, though he manifested it in 
another manner. It was the first time he had been 
separated from his sister ; and at every change in 
the landscape, he would exclaim, " Oh, I do wish 
Hannah could see it." On entering Navestock, the 
coach was met by Lady Rich, who had driven in a 
carriage from her residence to convey her visitors 
home. The Brick House was erected on the site of 
an old timber structure; and the residence was 
surrounded by trees that had flourished for more 
than a century. Notwithstanding the absence of 
timber, which added quaintness as well as pictures- 
queness to the country houses. Sir Robert Rich dis- 
played much good taste in the style of his 
mansion. The house was irregular in shape ; the 
portions alternately projecting and receding so as 
to form deep shadows, and avoiding monotony 
of outline or formality in arrangement. The roofs 
were so disposed, with their steep pitch gables 
and ornamented parapets, with stone copings and 
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finials, as to form picturesque groups ; the effect 
being heightened by the numerous breaks and 
recesses. In certain of the projections bay windows 
sprang upwards from a bed of flowers to a height of 
three storeys, and then died into the face of the wall. 
In other portions the bay window on the middle 
floor was canted, while the one above and the one 
below was square. Many of the windows appeared 
embedded in ivy, while others were covered with 
creepers bearing scented flowers in summer-time. 
The interior of the house fully bore out the 
promise of the exterior. A handsome flight of 
stone steps led up to a spacious hall, the roof 
of which was of open timber. The pannelled walls 
were adorned with trophies of the chase, and suits 
of armour, varying in style and character. There 
was one large bay window of which the upper portion 
was filled with the arms of the Rich family. In this 
hall on great occasions tables stretched from end to 
end, and Sir Robert and Lady Rich gave entertain- 
ment to neighbouring landowners, or feasted their 
own tenants and the poor of the district. The private 
chambers corresponded in style throughout. Furni- 
ture quaintly carved, ornaments from China and 
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Japan, silk hangings of various colours were dis- 
posed about the pannelled rooms, and in all the 
chief apartments the ceilings were richly moulded 
and coloured. At the time of Mrs. Ferguson's 
arrival Sir Robert Rich was in London, and there 
was therefore nothing to hinder such a confabula- 
tion as ladies of old .acquaintance and long 
separated love to indulge in. Frank was in bed. 
The two ladies were sitting together in the bay 
window of Sir Robert's study. Through the glass 
they had a view of the park belonging to the 
house, and could hear the piping of the birds, and 
the cawing of the rooks in the high trees as they 
settled themselves for the night. Lady Rich wore 
a coloured satin gown ornamented with black 
flowers, the sleeves fringed with Venetian lace ; 
round her neck was a collar of the same material 
and a string of pearls, terminating in a blue 
enamelled gold locket, hung upon her bosom. 
Hannah Ferguson's sad-coloured tight fitting dress 
and strait skirts contrasted in a marked manner 
with the rich attire of her hostess. Nor was the 
difference in their head-gear less remarkable. Lady 
Rich's was a marvel of art, the mysterious folds 
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being held together by a long diamond-headed 
pin ; while Hannah's wavy hair was without orna- 
ment of any kind. 

" I knew you would come to-day, Hannah/' 
said Lady Rich, " because a bird flew into the hall 
and settled on the helmet that Sir Robert's father 
wore at Edgehill." 

Hannah was amused. She knew that Lady 
Rich was a firm believer in portents and prodigies, 
and was also deeply read in prophecies. Still she 
ventured to hazard a doubt whether the bird's visit 
had anything to do with her coming. 

" Now, Hannah, don't try to shake my belief in 
portents and prodigies and witches, because you 
never can. I believe in them as I believe in Holy 
Writ. There are some people I know who begin 
to despise witches. But I don't ; I can't abide 
them." 

Hannah expressed the hope that there were no 
witches in Navestock. 

" Not now, but I was told that Joan Buts was 
coming to live here. Now I do say they ought 
never to have let that woman free ; they ought to 
have hung her like they did the three Devonshire 
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witches. She could take any form she liked. 
Once she appeared in the shape of a goose to a 
servant maid and flew over her head. Well, what 
happened ? why the poor maid found clay and pins 
down her back. And then when she got home 
and told her mistress, the gridiron flew over their 
heads. I pitied Lord Chief Justice Pemberton in 
my heart when he allowed the jury to acquit that 



woman." 



"The poor old woman had a fair trial, my 
Lady. There were twenty witnesses examined, 
I heard." 

" Yes, and all were against her. Now Hannah, 
cb tell me, has Cromwell's face turned towards 
Whitehall, and doth the face of Hugh Peters look 
up or down the river." 

" I cannot tell. I have been so ill that I have 
not been nigh Westminster Hall or over London 
Bridge these two years past." 

** Because it is said that when Noll turns his face 
to Whitehall, and Hugh Peters looks up the river, 
then the kingdom will lack a king." 

" God send that day soon, or else there will be 
few good men and women left in London." 
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" Amen, say I ; but it will never come until the 
heads turn." 

Lady Rich changed the subject when she saw 
that Hannah lacked interest in it, and began talk- 
ing of the best remedies for the infirmities her 
guest laboured under. , 

From this subject they passed quickly to talk of 
domestic troubles, of Hannah's separation from 
her husband and child, of persecutions in London ; 
and then they parted for the night. 

Mrs. Ferguson's bed-chamber was so richly fur- 
nished that she begged her hostess to allow her 
some other room more modestly arrayed. The bed 
was of down, the sheets of the finest linen, the 
counterpane and hangings of silk. The furniture 
corresponded in style and value. There was a 
looking-glass set in a frame of walnut wood, a nest 
of drawers also of the same, with velvet-seated 
chairs to match, and a rich Persian carpet. Silver- 
hafted combs lay in a case of walnut lined with 
blue velvet. There were hair brushes with ivory 
handles, little gold boxes filled with pomander and 
other scents. Everything that a refined taste and 
abundant means could procure was there. Lady 
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Rich however assented to her wish, and Mrs. Fer- 
guson was far happier sleeping on a mohair stuffed 
bed usually occupied by one of the waiting-maids. 

Little Hannah cried herself to sleep that night, 
and was solaced by a dream. She was to have 
visited her father next^day at the sword-cutler's, 
but an untoward incident prevented her. 

Hannah was slowly wending her way to see her 
father, when crossing Fleet Bridge she saw Satur- 
day Jack. They had not met after leaving Hatton 
Garden, notwithstanding that Jack had haunted 
the Crown Inn ever since that time. There was 
therefore no suspicion in her mind affecting Jack, 
and she told him readily she was on her way to see 
her father. But the sudden change in Jack's 
manner made her conscious that she had done 
wrong in taking him so far into her confidence; 
for on hearing the object of her walk he took hold 
of her hand with a sudden grip and his face became 
suffused with scarlet. 

*' ril go with you Hannah, and take you home 
again." 

" No, thank you. Jack. Father would be vexed, 
but I can tell him how kind you were." 
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Jack did not relax his grip, and strode forward 
up Fleet Street at a pace which harassed Hannah. 

" Well, if I may not come, tell me where he is, 
Hannah, that I may go to see him another day." 

But Hannah's suspicions were now fully aroused. 

" ril ask father first, Jaek, and then perhaps you 
may go to see him." 

This was not satisfactory, and Jack completely 
defeated the object he had in view by what he did. 
He saw that she was resolute in what she said. 
Her heart was beating unusually fast just at that 
time, but it was not from any fear for herself 

" Well, then if you wont let me go with you, I 
shall take you to see Moll ; I know where she lives, 
and she will be so glad to see you." 

This was said in such a tone as implied a strong 
determination on the part of the speaker, and 
Hannah decided to acquiesce. She revolved in 
her own mind what was the best course to pur- 
sue. With Jack following she knew she dared not 
carry out her intention, and the proposed visit to 
Moll would give her an excuse for returning home. 
On reaching Master Dimple's house. Jack lifted the 
latch and let Hannah in. There were some persons 
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talking in a loud tone in the little room where 
Jack knew Master Dimple was always to be found. 
As he entered he heard some one say — 

" If Jack had not been a booby, we should have 
caught him before he left the Crown. The lad's a 
greater ass than I took him to be." 

At that moment the speaker hearing some new- 
comer enter turned round. It was Atterbury the 
police agent who was speaking. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "talk of the devil and 
you hear the rattle of his bones. If it hadn't been 
for your stupidity, Jack, we should have had Fer- 
guson in Newgate by now." 

"Hold hard, Master Atterbur>'," said Jack, "I 
love Master Ferguson too well to do him harm, 
and I brought Hannah Ferguson to see you." 

As he spoke he pushed the astonished maiden 
forward. She heard the fearful words spoken by 
Atterbury as she entered the room, and compre- 
hended at once in whose presence she was standing. 

" No, Jack, I did not come here to see anybody 
but Moll," she replied in a calm tone. 

Atterbury, completely taken by surprise, stared 
at the child as though to rivet her face in his 
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memory ; while Dimple, perceiving the poor 
child's terror, called for Moll. 

" I met her going to see her father. Master 
Atter " 

" Atter-^fool!" exclaimed that individual, **who 
said my name was Atterbury? Tm not Master 
Atterbury. I'm a friend of Master Fergusons: 
aren't I, Dimple?" 

. " Yea, forsooth ; and so is Moll, and so is Jack, 
and so am I. Will you take off your hood, my 
little dear." 

Dimple spoke in his most persuasive tones, but 
Hannah was not to be deceived. 

" No, I thank you ; I must not stay — long. I 
am going home. Jack would make me come 
here." 

Atterbury bent his head and whispered in her 
ear — 

"Jack's a fool, you mustn't mind what Jack 
says." 

Moll was heard coming downstairs, and Jack 
went out of the room to tell her the part she was 
expected to play. But Moll's voice was heard in 
angry refusal. 

N 
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" That I never will ; I care not for Master 
Atterbury, nor for Master Anybody." 

Moll burst into the room, and caught Hannah 
up in her arms. 

" Now Hannah, don't go and say '* 

Dimple darted forward and thrust his hand over 
his daughter's mouth, and she, wrought into a high 
state of excitement, burst into tears. Outwardly 
Hannah appeared to be the calmest in the room, 
but Moll in the momentary embrace which she had 
enjoyed was conscious that her heart was beating 
fast Atterbury thrust his broad brimmed beaver 
upon his head and bent the brim over his brow so 
as to shade his face. Jack lolled against the door- 
post, and when the opportunity occurred kept 
signalling to Moll by gestures of mingled entreaty 
and command. Dimple, excited beyond measure, 
trotted from Moll to Atterbury, upbraiding the 
one and apologizing to the other for the simple dis- 
play of affection which had spoiled the expected 
discovery. Hannah took advantage of her oppor- 
tunity, and drew Moll towards the door. 

"O Master Atterbury ! O Jack!" said old Dimple, 
" only think of what has been lost Here was a 
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prize within grasp, muddled away by that silly- 
hearted wench of mine." 

" Silly heart and silly head go well together." 

Atterbury nodded his head toward Jack as he 
spoke. 

" I am blamed without cause," said Jack. " Was 
it my fault that Master Ferguson left the Crown 
Inn an hour too soon ? Marry, if your honour had 
not tarried so long at the King's Head you would 
have caught him." 

This remark roused Atterbury 's anger. He was 
not in the habit of being rebuked by his subordinates. 

'* By St. Dunstan, you shall be spy of mine no 
longer. A lazy, idle thing, that takes the airs of 
better men, because forsooth they have condes- 
cended to employ him. Go, silly varlet!" 

"Silly varlet, Jack, a varlet say I too. Only 
think what Master Judge Jeffreys has lost the op- 
portunity of saying to Master Ferguson — * Prisoner 
at the bar, you are to be hung, drawn, and quartered!' 
O Jack ! you might have done better than this." 

The thought of what his master had missed 
appeared to give the most poignant grief to the 
old clerk. 
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Atterbury, as soon as Moll left the room, 
watched through the window, and on seeii^ her 
cross the square with Hannah, hastened out with- 
out deigning to say "good night" He was dis- 
appointed in his expectations however that night, 
for Hannah parted from Moll in the street, and 
instead of proceeding to see her father hastened 
to Hatton Garden, in search of Roger. She soon 
found him„ and having hurriedly explained what 
had happened, entreated him to accompany her 
home. Atterbury watched her into the shop, arid 
afterwards saw her together with Roger. He little 
thought how much Roger knew about him, arid 
how the interchange of confidences between the 
two young people changed the whole current of 
their future lives. 

On reaching the Crown they found the place in 
strange commotion. A great crowd blocked up 
the street — men in fustian and serge stained with 
labour, and women in sad coloured gowns, jostled 
each other together. The people appeared to be 
much excited about something, and halloaed at 
the tops of their voices. They pressed into the 
crowd to reach the door, at a moment when a short 
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Stout man with a very red face, dressed in a cinna-- 
mon coloured suit, ornamented with gold loops and 
gold buttons, who wore a cocked hat over a 
periwig, and carried a sword by his side, made 
his appearance. He waved his arms in the air to 
command silence, and the tumult was hushed until 
he spoke. 

•* My good men, I am His Majesty's Justice of 
the Peace, armed with authority, I warrant you." 

His voice was husky from hard drinking, and 
the people jeered him. 

"Has it come to pass that a Justice of the 
Peace, one of His Majesty's Justices, armed with 
authority, I say ? " 

The crowd cheered : seeing that the speaker was 
too drunk to know what he wanted to say. This 
made him furious. Drawing his sword, he made 
a stroke at the nearest, which caused the crowd to 
open. At the same time some one from behind 
tipped his cocked-hat into the street, which was 
immediately seized upon, and quickly torn to 
shreds. Roger and Hannah could not understand 
what had taken place, but by dint of hard pushing 
they managed to reach the side of the Inn. Th? 
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yard door was fastened, and they had to wait half 
an hour before they managed to get inside the Inn 
by the public entrance. All the lower rooms were 
full of men and women. The Justice, for so he 
really was, Master Mittimus by name, had been 
levying under distress warrants upon the goods and 
chattels of several families outside Aldgate for 
breach of the Conventicle Acts. Three men were 
also in custody, but others had escaped. The 
Justice had taken with him the churchwardens and 
constables of the parish of St Botolph's and a 
large force of assistants, and had swept the houses 
of the unfortunate dissenters bare. Of the three 
men in custody one was a small farmer, one was a 
smith, and the third was a carpenter. Two men 
who had escaped in time were mechanics, but all 
their goods had been swept off in the general 
seizure. Two cows, a pony, beds, chairs, tables, 
stools, clothes, tools, and pewter platter were 
amongst the articles seized ; and the porters laden 
with these had so excited the anger of the people, 
that the whole of them had taken shelter in the 
Crown. The goods were spread about in the yard ; 
and the leaders thronged the Inn. Brindley knew 
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nothing of what had occurred, until a servant 
informed him; and when he comprehended the 
whole of the details he vowed the Justice and his 
crew should repent of what they had done. The 
tumult in the street continued without abatement for 
several hours ; and during that time the Justice 
and his assistants drank heavily. After the tipsy 
address Master Mittimus retreated into the Inn, 
and called loudly for Brindley. He was not to be 
found. There was a matter then in progress 
which required his presence in the yard. Presently 
he entered the house, and shouting at the top of 
his voice, " Stand out of the way there!" flung the 
half-drunken men from side to side. 

" Now, Master Justice, what is your will with 
me?" 

** Marry this, I and my men will abide in your 
house the night, Master Landlord." 

" Never one of you," roared Brindley in a voice 
that startled them all *' This Inn is for honest 
men, not such drunken knaves as you have brought 
in. Clear out, I say, or I will bundle you head over 
heels through the door." 

The prisoners, who had been sitting quietly in 
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the corner of the kitchen, with their wives cUhging 
to their knees and their little children hang^ing 
about them, were the first to receive attention. In 
a tone of well-feigned anger, he said — 

" Now, then you whimpering there, out you go 
first: quick, or FU help spme of you." 

The poor fellows comprehended their chance at 
once, and were out of the room with their wives 
and children before the Justice's men could offer 
the slightest opposition. Outside the door they 
met with the Inn smith, who led them quickly 
through the yard, and by a narrow passage into the 
street, where he put a piece of money in the hand 
of each, and bade them ** God speed." When he 
returned the Inn yard was full of fire. All the 
articles which had been seized were placed by 
Brindley's directions in a heap. This was done 
without observation or detection. The men who 
had taken part in the seizure left the goods to take 
care of themselves as soon as they had secured the 
Inn gates, and betook themselves to the Inn 
kitchen, where they drank at the expense of the 
Justice in celebration of the completion of their 
job, and in anticipation of the share which would 
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come to them from the sale of the spoil. Brind- 
ley's plan was conceived as soon as he realized the 
true fact? of the case. The poor people were 
ruined by the seizure. It was not possible to 
rescue the chattels which were in his yard, but it 
was possible to deliver the prisoners. In further- 
ance of this scheme he directed his brewer to 
broach the oldest cask of ale he had in the cellar, 
and the flowing tankards soon overcame the 
rogues. They drank to the Justice until they 
made him drunk, and they drank to each other, to 
tlie prisoners, to Brindley, to the King and the 
Duke of York, until there was not one sober man 
amongst them who could stand steady on his 
legs. Brindley watched the working of the liquor 
with grim satisfaction. He laughed, joked and 
played tricks, until merriment was in full flow. 
The Justice solemnly drank to Brindley, and 
called upon him for a song. This was loudly 
seconded by his men. Taking a full tankard in 
his hand, Brindley stood in the centre of the floor 
and sang this song : 

•• Wet the other eye, wet the other eye. 
Let's be jolly ; 
Melancholy 
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Is a folly. 
Then refrain : 
*Tis in vain, 
To complain. 
Let us wet the other eye." 

There was not much need to press the fellows 
round about him, they drank deeply ; cheered and 
drank again. The usual consequences followed. 
They began to quarrel, and the Justice insisted 
upon addressing the crowd. Soon afterwards the 
prisoners were quietly shifted out of the way, and 
when Brindley insisted upon the Justice leaving 
the house, fire was set to all the goods in the 
yard, which were totally consumed. The cry of 
" Fire," was raised as Brindley spoke, and the 
roystering crew had sense enough left to hasten out 
without inquiring the precise locality of the confla- 
gration. 
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CHAPTER XL 

WITCHCRAFT AND DISSENT. 

A S soon as Roger saw Hannah safely removed 
from the tumult below, in the charge of her 
aunt, he returned to communicate to Ferguson 
the unpleasant incident which had prevented his 
daughter visiting him. The non-appearance of his 
daughter caused Ferguson considerable anxiety, 
but after hearing Roger's story he was filled with 
admiration at the forethought she displayed in 
going back to the Crown Inn from Dimple's house. 
At the same time the news filled him with a con- 
siderable amount of alarm. Saturday was so well 
acquainted, not only with his person but also with 
his disguises, that Ferguson was puzzled to devise 
a plan to escape detection in the future. He was 
obliged to discard the favourite dress of a scourer, 
which had done him good service on many an 
occasion; and ultimately assumed that of a 
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mechanic, a fustian frock, fustian breeches, 
speckled stockings, with an old black beaver. The 
necessary articles of dress were procured for him 
without much trouble by Mr. Bickerstaff, and then 
Ferguson left the house for Wapping, where he 
found temporary shelter in the house of Captain 
Johnson. He was now more lonely than ever. 
His wife and boy were away; and his daughter 
strictly forbidden to come near him. But a plan 
was devised by which she held regular communica- 
tion with him. She was instructed by Roger to go 
on particular days to the residences of certain of 
his friends, where a letter or message awaited her ; 
and the friend conveyed to him any message she 
wished. Thus she was actually ignorant of the 
hiding-place of her father. She did not know until 
many years afterwards that upon one occasion her 
father was only separated from her by a thin 
wainscot, and that she was placed in one 
particular room in order that he might look upon 
her gentle loving face without being seen by her. 
Not one word of any of her father's messages to 
her were forgotten. They were usually fond love 
sayings, which she repeated over and over again 
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and treasured up in her heart But words were 
after all but sorry exchanges for those love-tokens 
which she had been accustomed to receive. 

There was at this time much excitement amongst 
all classes in the City respecting the result of the 
Quo- Warranto, which was afterwards issued against 
the city at the suit of the King. The charges 
alleged were that they had presented an address 
praying for the sitting of Parliament, and that the 
City had imposed taxes by bye-laws, whereas their 
charter provided that they were not to impose new 
taxes but to reduce the ancient tolls. 

These were mere pretences on the part of the 
King to get the supreme power into his own hands. 
Three months before the final decision was arrived 
at by the judges the question was looked upon as 
settled by those who watched the signs of the 
times. The King's party grew more and more 
insolent ; oftentimes provoking violent discussions 
in the common council. In the latter part of 
April a most amusing incident occurred. Messrs. 
Papillon and Dubois commenced a suit against 
Lord Mayor Pritchard and the Sheriffs for damages 
arising out of the election, and they actually 
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caused the arrest of the defendants. Broom the 
coroner, assisted by Keeling, one of the Rye House 
conspirators, and others, arrested the Mayor, Sheriff 
North, and several Aldermen ; they refused to give 
bail, and were carried to Skinners' Hall, while 
messengers were despatphed acquainting their 
friends with what had occurred. By them a trick 
was devised which secured the immediate release 
of the prisoners. Fletcher, a serjeant of the Poultry, 
was instructed to arrest Broom for a debt of ;f 400, 
which he effected at once, and the prisoners being 
without guard walked quietly away. Within a 
fortnight Pilkington, Lord Grey, Henry Cornish, 
Sir T. Player, Bethell, Richard Goodeneough, and 
others, were found guilty of rioting during the 
election of the Sheriffs, and were fined in sums vary- 
ing from ;f 300 to ;f SCO. The day sentence was 
pronounced upon them Sir Patience Ward, one of 
the best Lord Mayors that ever filled that high posi- 
tion, was found guilty of perjury ; Sir W. Hooker 
and Sir W. Tulse swore that Pilkington, on the 
election of the Sheriffs, said, " The Duke of York 
fired the City, and now he is coming to cut our 
throats." Sir Patience Ward was alleged to have 
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been standing by at the time, and because he swore 
that he did not hear the alleged words made use 
of he was convicted of perjury. Before sentence 
was pronounced he escaped to Holland, where he 
continued to reside for several years. 

Mrs. Ferguson, under the supervision of Lady 
Rich, with the advantages of good food and pure 
air, improved greatly in health. But although her 
streng^ increased the lameness in her knee was by 
no means diminished, and she was never able to 
walk about the grounds without leaning on the 
friendly arm of her hostess, and the additional aid 
of a walking-stick. Lady Rich exhausted her 
medical knowledge in prescriptions of various sorts, 
but they all failed, and then the wisest old woman 
in Navestock was summoned to assist at a con- 
sultation. She knowing well the character of 
Lady Rich, attributed the infirmity to witchcraft, 
and boldly affirmed that Joan Buts was the author 
of the evil. 

Frank spent his time merrily. A boy about his 
own age, son of the butler, became his playmate, 
and the two wandered at their pleasure in the 
park to feed the deer or to hunt for birds* nests. 
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They constructed snares for rabbits and traps to' 
tatch birds. Or they made castles iti the barn 
of hay bundles, and fought battles with regi- 
ments of potatoes. On other days they angled 
in the ponds for fish, or exercised their skill in 
shooting at marks with bows and arrows. Sir 
Robert Rich only came home once a week, on 
the Saturday, and returned to town on the Mon-. 
day, but the disturbances in trade were so great 
that he made up his mind to retire to Navestock 
as soon as he could wind up his affairs. This was 
only a matter of a few months, and at each visit 
home he was more and more reluctant to revisit 
London. So unsettled were all things that, by the 
least inadvertence on his part, he knew the whole 
of his property might be absorbed in the realization 
of some heavy fine. Or should the real estates he 
possessed attract the attention of some Court 
favourite, it was an easy matter to find accusers 
ready to swear the most serious libels against him. 
Men ready to swear anything were to be met with 
at any hour of the day walking in Westminster 
Hall. For these reasons he avoided every induce- 
ment to enter upon any one of the plots in progress, 
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and was regarded by his more reckless friends as a 
" fireside merchant," who was unwilling to venture 
where storms were likely to be encountered. His 
wife shared his feelings to a great extent The 
time was now approaching which was fixed for the 
return of Mistress Ferguson to London. One 
afternoon she was sitting on the lawn with Lady 
Rich, when their conversation turned upon the 
necessity for caution in everything they said or did. 
Hannah sat in a cushioned high-backed chair, 
brought out of the house for her special use, and 
Lady Rich upon a low stool beside her. From 
where they sat they looked down the park along 
an avenue of noble elms, with wide spreading 
branches, and deer continually crossed and re- 
crossed the carriage roadway. Sometimes an 
antlered stag would advance into the roadway, and 
pause in the centre for a few seconds, while he 
calmly surveyed the ground ere he passed under 
the shade of the trees, to be followed a few moments 
afterwards by a number of does, who instinctively 
trotted across the open. Nearer to the house were 
the pet deer, which, reared in the farmyard, became 

domesticated, and would follow Lady Rich about 

O 
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the grounds in hope of food, and liked to have 
their heads patted by 'their mistress. These lay 
upon the grass close to the lawn, always in 
sight, and at call would trdt to the hedge which 
separated them from their mistress, and gaze at 
her with their gentle eyes as though anxious to do 
any bidding. The swallows, busy under the eaves, 
rose and fell upon the wing, outlining great waves 
in the air, while from bush and tree birds piped or 
sang. On every hand was beauty, joy, harmony, 
and over all there spread warm sunshine, while 
above a clear blue sky gave promise of a coming 
summer with her glorious attributes of flowers, 
fruits and harvest-time. The only discordance in 
the harmony rose from the troubled hearts of the 
two who sat upon the lawn. Perhaps it was owing 
to the influence of outward things that Lady Rich 
spoke thus — 

" I wish Hannah that it were good for all men to 
hold that doctrine of non-resistance and passive 
obedience which is at the root of all our troubles 
just now." 

"'Twere good, my Lady, very good, an we 
had a second Cromwell on the throne, but so long 
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as God endows men and women with consciences, 
so long will there be resistance made to such 
tyrants as our Charles and the bishops." 

"Marry then, if there must be resistance, why 
should not men meet together and settle it peace- 
ably." 

Hannah laughed. She remembered that Parlia- 
ment had failed to bring about a settlement of the 
disputes, and knew well that there was no 
possibility of agreement where the cardinal points 
in dispute lay so deeply founded in the consciences 
of men. Yet there was a touch of sadness in her 
laugh which, interpreted, meant further, that the 
realization of her hostess' wish was a happiness 
on which she dared build no hope. 

" For my part/' continued Lady Rich, " I think 
there is some reason to blame conventiclers for the 
present troubles that overflow the land. Why 
cannot people keep their religion to themselves } " 

"Well," exclaimed Hannah, "the reason is 
simple enough, my Lady. 'Tis the very essence of 
pure religion to spread the blessings it conveys far 
and wide." 

" I don't think so, Hannah. A man or woman 
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This was the reply she had heard her husband 
make once when a similar fault was found with him. 

" Better be a Quaker at once, Hannah. Now, I 
say that the Quakers are most abominable people. 
They let no one rest Nothing pleases them so 
much as to have their goods seized and be locked 
up in gaol. Then they quarrel amongst themselves 
as to the influence of the Spirit, and when one does 
something the others don't like, they say their 
brother has been misled by an evil spirit. There 
were John Perrot and John Lufl!", they went to 
Rome to convert the Pope, believing that when 
they got there they should be able to talk to him 
in his own language. Well, Luff was put into 
prison, where he died, and Perrot was locked up in 
a mad-house, but ultimately came back. Then 
the Quakers said, he had been led away of an evil 
spirit; and the poor fellow was nearly driven out of 
his mind. Every man is accountable, Hannah, for 
what he says and does, and his being in a pulpit 
^ould make no difference." 

Hannah was not loth to follow Lady Rich into 

lomain of anecdote in preference to discussing 

ipn which she knew they could never 
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agree. The tale of the two Quakers who went to 
Rome to convert the Pope was one of the stock 
stories in the mouths of those who, like Lady Rich, 
were willing to wear their consciences under their 
sleeves, or in their pockets; anywhere, in fact, but on 
the outside of their life, to be seen of others. From 
excess of zeal on the part of the dissenters, Hannah 
led the conversation to the treatment of ministers and 
hearers, a subject on which her personal experiences 
enabled her to speak with considerable effect; nor 
was she deficient in illustrations of the direct inter- 
position of God in certain instances which were com- 
monly accepted as true by the persecuted dissenters. 
One is worth repetition, relating to an incident at 
a conventicle held in Brokington, Gloucestershire. 
The parson made himself conspicuous by the 
fierceness with which he hunted all who were sup- 
posed to favour dissent. In this course he was 
violently seconded by his clerk, whose animosity 
was increased by the disrespect with which his 
daughter was treated by the Puritans. There was 
some scandal circulated about the woman which 
induced her father's neighbours to avoid all inter- 
course with her. One day in the summer of 1660, 
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she knew that a great conventicle was to assemble 
at a certain farm-house not far from the village ; 
and she also knew that her father, acting under the 
instructions of the parson, had made arrangements 
to surprise and capture the whole of the congre- 
gation. For that purpose, the lord-lieutenant of 
the county had agreed to send a troop of horse, 
and instructions were given that not one person 
was to escape. So complete were the arrangements 
that the clerk's daughter knew she should never 
have so good an opportunity for carrying out a 
project of her own as upon this one. At the time 
of meeting she proceeded to the place and got 
admittance. The poor dissenters had not many 
opportunities for meeting in large numbers, and 
upon this occasion the services of two ministers 
were engaged. These were Brother CoUett and 
Brother Collins. During the early part of the service, 
the fact of the clerk's daughter being present spread 
slowly from seat to seat. One of the brethren finally 
communicated it to Brother Collins, and he in the 
course of his sermon made pointed allusion to the 
evil which would overtake the persecutors of God s 
people. From this point he branched off into an 
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earnest appeal to sinners, that they would turn from 
the error of their ways and seek God. The clerk's 
daughter conceived that the whole of the discourse 
was pointed directly at her; and rising up she 
began to pour forth a torrent of abuse, mingled 
with oaths, in which she addressed many she knew 
by name. The preacher, in no way disconcerted, 
raised his voice, and with violent gestures called 
upon her to repent, as the day of judgment was at 
hand. The woman shrieked at him in response, 
reviling him in the coarsest language. Amongst 
the congregation there was the most intense excite- 
ment ; and suddenly before the whole congregation 
the clerk's daughter fell down. In an instant the 
tumult ceased, the prostrate form was raised, when 
to the amazement and horror of all who were pre- 
sent she was found to be dead. The service was 
brought to an abrupt termination ; the body was 
carried out of the house, and placed on a cart for 
conveyance home, and at that moment the troop of 
horse appeared in sight. Those of the congregation 
who still remained made their escape without diffi- 
culty, and the work performed by the soldiers was 
that of escorting the corpse to her father's house. 
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"Your Story, Hannah," said Lady Rich, "I 
remember well hearing from the lips of one who 
was present at the meeting. But you always do 
tell such gloomy stories. Now, look here, Hannah, 
I'm going to tell a story, and you shall laugh 
before I've done." 

Lady Rich rose as she spoke, and planted her- 
self directly in front of her guest. 

" Time was, my Lady, when I could laugh with 
the merriest, but times are changed now ; and 
with my husband in hiding, my child Hannah 
separated from me, and this continued illness 
oppressing me, you can hardly wonder at my 
dulness." 

"As for your illness, Hannah, it's my belief, if 
you were only to laugh a little more and pray 
a little less you would soon be well again." 

Mrs. Ferguson laughed at the suggestion. 

" There now, Hannah, that's better, that will do 
you more good than a whole bottle full of that 
nasty stuff Master Ferguson sends you by the 
coach. But now for my story; and I tell it to 
balance that terrible one of yours. Once upon 
a time there was a poor fanatic, who was 
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made prisoner by a Magistrate in a country 
village." 

"What! another story about fanatics, my Lady, 
I thought yours was to be a merry jest" 

"Be silent, Hannah, that you may hear. This 
fanatic for safe keeping was lodged in a room below 
one in which the magistrate lay. When the 
magistrate would have slept this terrible fanatic 
sang a song : then after a short interval a Psalm. 
After another pause a song. Again silence, then a 
Psalm ; and so through the whole livelong night 
did the prisoner sing. What the magistrate did, 
Hannah, I cannot telL Marry, for sure he never 
slept a wink. When morning dawned this mad 
fanatic omitted the songs and stuck to the Psalms. 
Such a night the magistrate never passed through." 

Mrs. Ferguson did enjoy the relation of the story 
as Lady Rich anticipated ; and a hearty laugh 
rewarded her for the story. 

" Marry, but your fanatic, my Lady, must have 
been a strange one to have mixed his songs and 
Psalms in that fashion." 

" Therein lay the fun, Hannah ; if he had sung 
songs only, or Psalms only, perchance the 
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nu^strate would have slept ; but when he changed 
from the one to the other, there was such a strange 
jargon made that no mortal man could have got 
rest But, I forgot to tell you, when day came the 
m<^strate thrust his prisoner forth from the house 
himself, bidding him sing his songs elsewhere the 
next night So he got off scot free." 

That moment Frank appeared holding a letter 
in his hand. It was from his father, and was 
brought by the Ongar coach. Mrs. Ferguson 
broke the seal nervously. The contents were not 
reassuring. " Who can tell," he wrote, " but that by 
Midsummer day we may be free to live together 
again as we used to do." This was April, two clear 
months yet before they might hope for reunion. 

" Oh, I am weary, weary," she said in a tone of 
extreme sadness, as she handed the letter to Lady 
Rich. 

Ferguson had written a message to his wife's 
hostess, and expressed his approval of his wifes 
intention to return to London, but distinctly told 
her it would be impossible for them to meet, 
because he was so closely beset, and that his inten- 
tion was to provide her with means to get to Batli, 
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where he hoped the drinking of the mineral waters 
would complete her restoration to health. The 
ladies rose to return witliin doors ; but before 
leaving the spot Mistress Ferguson, leaning on the 
arm of Lady Rich, asked (or a moment's pause 
that she might gaze upon the lovely scene spread 
before and above her. Lady Rich complied with 
the request silently, and was conscious that when 
Hannah turned her eyes upwards from the trees to 
the clear sky above that her lips moved, and she 
divined the subject of that prayer which then 
ascended to Heaven. 

After the stoppage of the Rye House plot the 
second time, rapid progress was made in the 
general arrangements for the insurrection. London 
was mapped into districts, and over each division 
one trusty man was appointed. Communications 
were regularly received by the leaders of the 
insurrection from distant parts of the country, and 
particularly from Scotland. John Nesbitt often 
sat up all night assisting Ferguson to write letters 
in disguised phrases to their friends. Scotch 
pedlars frequently acted as carriers of these com- 
, munications. These men travelled from county to 
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county, carrying their goods in packs and mounted 
on sturdy Galloway nags. They were always 
armed with swords and pistols to defend them- 
selves from being robbed by highwaymen. There 
existed a kind of freemasonry amongst them 
which Ferguson found of the greatest value, and 
many a letter intended for the Scottish capital 
was passed from pedlar to pedlar, and delivered at 
its destination before a King's messenger could 
travel the same distance. In London the prospect 
of another rising was the common theme of con- 
versation amongst the poorer classes. But the 
object to be attained was disguised under various 
pretences. One man would ask another whether 
he was prepared in case the Papists rose ; or 
whether if the Irish should rebel, they were ready 
for a fight ; or if the French invaded England, 
had they a musket, a sword, or a pike which they 
could wield. There was thus diffused throughout 
all classes a general expectation or fear of some 
danger to the public welfare, and a vast quantity of 
arms of every kind was distributed amongst the 
people. Ferguson found it a difficult task to check 
the excessive zeal of those men whom he had twice 
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thwarted 'in their designs against the King and 
Duke of York. 

One afternoon in April it was arranged that 
they should meet at the "Fortune" in Wap- 
ping, and dine together in celebration of the pro- 
gress of the general insurrection. This tavern 
stood near the river, and was a favourite resort of 
sailors. The house was built of timber, with a 
series of projecting floors, one above the other; the 
ends of the massive joists were adorned with 
carved heads. The lattice windows stretched from 
end to end on the second floor, and afforded 
visitors a capital view of the river. There was 
also a large timber porch to the house, the sides of 
which were pierced in ornamented patterns, and 
where twenty men could sit and smoke at ease. 
Here on the day appointed there assembled Rum- 
bold, West, Richard Goodeneough, Keeling, 
Bristol Row, James Burton, Captain Walcot, 
Captain Tracy, Ferguson, and a few others. To 
avoid observation, they came by different routes, 
some by water, and the rest by land. The 
dinner was set out in the long room overlooking 
the river, whereby the guests had this advantage, in 
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case of alarm they could betake themselves to the 
boats which lay on the shore, and escape across the 
river. The room stank of tobacco, and the ceiling 
was as black as the pannelled walls from the 
sea coal smoke. There were laid upon the table 
several varieties of fish, great joints of beef, 
quarters of lamb and green peas, lambs' heads and 
Other substantial dishes. 

Tankards of foaming ale, with little crabs bob- 
bing on their surface ; cans of March beer, black 
jacks tipped with silver filled to the brim with 
canary, and a silver tankard for Master Ferguson, 
were on the table. Ample justice was done by the 
guests, who " ate and drank woundily." The drawers 
skipped about the room briskly, and no man's 
supply of liquor was allowed to ebb very low. 
They talked amongst themselves in loud tones, of 
effecting re-leases and granting fresh leases ; of 
hunting stags ; of snaring goldfinches ; of killing 
blackbirds; of sand and ink; of goose-quills, swan- 
quills, and crow-quills ; of tucks and skewers ; 
under which terms were comprehended the murder 
of the King and Duke of York ; and the names 
and titles of all the weapons and material necessary 
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for the insurrection. The tapsters cried, "Good, 
your worship" to every one who spoke to them, 
and when West trolled a Latin sentence out, in a 
swaggering way, they gaped with open mouths. 
After dinner there was more freedom in the con- 
versation. The tapsters only entered the room 
when summoned. Ferguson proposed as the first 
toast, " The health of the man who first draws his 
sword in defence of the Protestant Religion." 
This was drunk upstanding. The next was " Con- 
fusion to the two brothers Slavery and Popery." 
After that some of the more violent, such as West, 
Row, Burton, Keeling, and Goodeneough com- 
menced discussing the course to be pursued when 
they had overturned the Government, and got 
possession* of the City. One insisted that Sir 
John Moore should be flayed, and set up in Guild- 
hall as a warning to others ; another declared that 
Jeffreys should be hung at Westminster Hall. 

"What shall be done with the Kings natural 
children/' inquired Goodeneough, who was desirous 
that some special form of death should be invented 
for them. 

" Hang them like dogs," said West. 
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"Nay," responded Ferguson, "let them live to 
become link-boys, porters, and water-men." 

This was accepted with a roar of applause. 

West urged that the assa^ination plot should be 
revived, and that the King should be killed in the 
play-house. Another suggested that he should be 
shot as he passed Bedford Garden wall ; a third, 
that he could be killed much more easily on the 
river ; and a fourth that it was most easy to 
assassinate him in his chair as he was borne along 
St James's Park. As soon as one suggestion was 
made it was applauded, until another plan was 
proposed. Ferguson listened to their proposals 
with secret ridicule. He knew the temper of each 
man exactly. Their foibles were his study, and 
there was not one amongst them beyond his 
control. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CONSPIRATORS DISPERSED. 

TN the beginning of June there arrived from 
Scotland Sir J. Cochrane, Sir Hugh and Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Bailey and Mr. Munro, to 
negotiate arrangements for the insurrection so far 
as that country was concerned. A day or two 
after they came to London Alexander Gordon 
and Edward Leviston were on board a ship bound 
from Newcastle to Holland, and highly treasonable 
papers were found on Gordon. He had not long 
before returned home after paying a visit to the 
Scotch refugees in Holland, and was returning 
thither with fresh instructions. The most im- 
portant letter found upon him bore the letters 
" Jo. N." at the foot, and John Nesbitt's London 
address. There was no positive suspicion of a plot 
at that time, but the letter was so full of mystery 
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that a special meeting of the Scottish Council was 
held to consider it. They resolved to despatch the 
letter to London, which was done, and Gordon was 
kept a close prisoner, as well as Leviston his fellow 
voy^er. As soon as the letter reached London, 
the significance of the phrases was discovered, and 
Atterbury was directed to discover the plot. He 
had little difficulty. Keeling the drysalter had 
neglected his business so long that his wife gave 
him no peace at night until he acquainted her 
with the secret business which took him away from 
home so frequently. Then for a whole day she up- 
braided him in such extravagant terms that the 
*-* matter was made a gossip in the neighbourhood. 
This came to the knowledge of Atterbury, who 
made arrangements with Keeling to procure the 
necessary corroborating evidence of the plot. Keel- 
ing, without acquainting his brother John for what 
purpose he wanted him, took him to one of the 
meetings, at which there were assembled P'erguson, 
Richard and Francis Goodeneough, West, Hone, 
Rouse, Rumsey, Rumbold, Captain Walcot and 
others. By these means he obtained the necessary 
confirmation of his statement, and on the 12th 
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June warrants were placed in the hands of the 
messengers for the arrest of all whose names were 
furnished by Keeling. On the same day the 
judges pronounced judgment on the Quo- Warranto 
issued against the City ; declaring, as was antici- 
pated, that the City charter was forfeited to the 
King. All the chief offices in the corporation were 
declared vacant, and at the disposal of the King. 
The news of the discovery of some plot spread 
rapidly throughout all classes in the City ; exciting 
the greatest consternation amongst those most in- 
terested. Keeling was suspected of treachery when 
he introduced his brother, and Rumbold, Rumsey 
and West actually discussed the advisability of kill- 
ing him, but postponed carrying out their design until 
they had better evidence of his guilt. But the oppor- 
tunity never occurred. Several of the leaders met 
on the morning the warrants were issued but parted 
precipitately, Ferguson, before he left, expressing 
the hope they should all meet again by Michael- 
mas. But that meeting never came for many of 
them. Day and night the search was carried on by 
the messengers, assisted by constables. Prisoner 
after prisoner was captured and lodged in the Gate- 
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house prison or the Marshalsea. Atterbury set 
Henry Legatt to catch Ferguson, and armed with 
a warrant he hunted him verv close. He was 
hiding at Mr. Shephard's the merchant at the time of 
the discovery, but shifted his lodgings immediately 
for the house of Bickerstaff, the sword-cutler. The 
experience of Shephard was that of many others. 
He knew his name would be disclosed, and his 
ignorance of the precise character of the discovery 
made intensified his anxiety. For two days and 
nights he lay secreted in a little chamber of his own 
house, and neither slept nor ate. West suffered 
exactly the same. He knew that the part he took 
would doom him, and Rumsey was a prey to 
similar agony. These three men, incapable of 
enduring the mental torture which they suffered, at 
the expiration of two days surrendered themselves. 
Then the quest after those named by them 
became more ardent. Atterbury was walking 
along Holborn on the evening of June r4th, when 
he saw Hannah Ferguson carrying a small bundle. 
Unobserved by her, he followed closely. She 
appeared suspicious, and looked round her at fre- 
quent intervals, without observing the man who was 
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behind. She proceeded to the house of Mr. John- 
son in Gravel Lane, and deh'vered the bundle to a 
man who met her in the doorway. At that 
moment Atterbury met Francis Strutt, one of his 
subordinate officers, and he directed him to take 
Hannah as soon as she got clear away from the 
house, and keep her in custody until he joined 
him. Then he proceeded to the house himself, 
under the firm belief that he had at last tracked 
Ferguson. The bundle brought by Hannah was 
still in the man's hand, and upon searching it his 
suspicions were confirmed, as it contained some 
plaisters and a clean cravat. 

But the closest search which he made failed to 
discover the hiding-place of the man he was so 
anxious to capture ; and the servants solemnly 
asssured him that no one was in hiding. Atter- 
bury, enraged and disappointed beyond measure, 
vowed that he would be revenged, and left the 
house to secure the little prisoner, who was, as he 
supposed, awaiting him not far off. But she too 
had eluded him that time. Strutt who had her in 
custody, over zealous in the discharge of his duty, 
began to bully his prisoner in such a way as to 
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excite the attention of those who passed by, and a 
ring was soon formed around them. 

"Now young 'un," he was heard to say; "this 
dad of yours will be hung to-morrow. He can't 
escape now. Isn't that a pretty job ? " 

" Please to let me go," said Hannah. 

"Let her go, what harm has she done?" demanded 
a broad-chested smith. 

" He's got none of his own, I warrant," said a 
woman in a serge gown. 

Strutt tightened his grip of Hannah, causing 
her to utter an exclamation of pain. This excited 
the people beyond control. Brawny hands were 
stretched forth, and the messenger found himself 
compelled to let Hannah go, to prevent himself 
from being throttled. He was struggling with the 
incensed crowd, when a youth, darted in amongst 
them, and laying hold of Hannah's hand, drew her 
out of the throng, and they started off together at 
full speed. 

" Put your best foot first, Hannah." 

"Yes, Roger; but will they catch father: truly 
do you think they will." 

Her own pain was forgotten, but another — a 
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sharper one — had been inflicted upon her, the fear 
of harm coming to him of whom she never knew 
any wrong. 

Atterbury found neither man nor prisoner when 
he emerged from the coffee-house, and several 
hours elapsed before he met with him. Then he 
hardly recognised in the tattered, blood-daubed 
form before him the bully he set to catch Hannah. 

While the search was proceeding, Ferguson was 
hiding at Master Bickerstaff's, but he narrowly 
escaped capture. For his host was one of the first 
named by West; and as Legatt entered by the 
street door Ferguson passed out at the back. He 
was disguised now as a porter, and carried a bundle 
on his shoulder, and as he hurried along the streets 
muttering, people turned and laughed. But he was 
angry at his narrow escape, and had resolved upon 
a desperate remedy. An hour had scarce elapsed 
when he appeared in the Strand tricked out in the 
costume of a nobleman's body servant ; a blue 
cloth suit, laced with silver, and adorned with silk 
lace, with a black beaver hat, and broad hat-band 
of gold. Walking down to the Temple stairs he 
took a boat. He was still much agitated. His 
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face was flushed ; and under the wig he wore, few 
persons would have recognised Robert Ferguson. 
There were many boats upon the river. Some 
were the gaily decorated barges of City merchants, 
occupied by the fair members of the family, and 
under the direction of a trusty servant. Other 
barges belonged to the nobility, whose palaces 
thronged the Strand. These v/ere usually in tow 
of a small boat ; in the stern of which one or two 
musicians discoursed sweet music. Single boats in 
which men practised rowing darted up or down the 
stream, and a few heavy and unshapely vessels 
laden with stores for one or other of the Strand 
palaces slowly crept forward on the tide. From 
the left bank of the river there was heard the notes 
of the lute, played by some City youth in honour 
of his love, who walked, her hair decked with 
summer flowers, by his side. The shades of a 
summer evening were slowly setting upon river 
bank and river as Ferguson's boat, impelled by the 
strong arms of two men, accustomed from early 
youth to this kind of work, passed in quick succes- 
sion Somerset Palace, the Savoy and other great 
mansions, and finally drew alongside the Privy 
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Stairs at Whitehall. His coming was evidently 
anticipated, judging by the alacrity shown by the 
guard in helping him to land, after the password 
had been given. Bidding the boatmen await his 
return, he passed through the river gate, and was 
lost to sight Turning sharply to the left, Fergu- 
son knocked at the door of a house, and was 
instantly admitted. This was one of many 
detached houses standing within the precincts of 
the Palace grounds occupied by persons holding 
official positions at Court. The house into which he 
entered belonged to Master Chiffinch, who occupied 
a confidential position in the esteem of Charles. 
A servant, dressed in royal livery, ushered him into 
a small chamber, overlooking an ornamental gar- 
den. Here, before a table covered with letters 
and writing materials, sat Leoline Jenkins, one of 
the Secretaries of State. He fixed a keen scrutin- 
izing gaze on the face of his visitor, as Ferguson 
entered the apartment, evidently much perplexed. 

" You have chosen strange attire, Captain Wal- 
cot." 

Ferguson started. He discovered a strange 
secret at the mention of that name. 
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"There is a letter which will tell everything/' 
replied Ferguson. 

He handed a carefully folded letter to Jenkins, 
as he spoke, displaying at the same moment a gold 
signet ring upon his forefinger bearing the Royal 
cipher. Still more perplexed he scanned the face 
of Ferguson again, and with a wave of his hand 
invited him to take a seat. The letter was written 
by the Duke of Monmouth. In it he declared that 
the bearer was the only man in London who had 
stood between the King and death ; that to him 
alone was due the merit of having stopped the con- 
summation of that plot about which exaggerated 
stories were then floating about London; and he 
demanded that a safe conduct should be granted 
him to leave the kingdom. While Jenkins was 
reading the letter, Ferguson was agitated with 
conflicting doubts as to the object which Captain 
Walcot could have in seeking an interview ; and 
before the perusal of the letter was finished, he 
came to the conclusion that it could be for no 
other reason than to disclose what he knew. 
When he had done, Jenkins said, in a sneering 
tone — 
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" Pray, to whom is His Majesty indebted for the 
saving of his life?'* 

" My name is Robert Ferguson," was the reply. 

Leoline Jenkins started to his feet, and clapped 
his hand upon his sword. 

"Prythee, have no fear," said Ferguson rising, 
" I am no assassin ; nor am I armed with aught 
wherewith to fight But this protects me and you." 

As he spoke he extended his right hand, and 
pointed to the King's signet ring. 

" By St. George, you are the boldest traitor that 
ever drew breath." 

" No traitor yet, Master Jenkins, but what I 
may become if this tension of conscience is not 
loosened, neither St. George nor any other saint 
can tell ; but be sure of this my hands will never 
be stained with blood like a murderer's, and 'twas 
to clear myself from that imputation of plotting 
against the King's life I came hither." 

Jenkins paced up and down the room, his sword 
half-drawn, as though in doubt as to what he 
should do. Face to face with the very man who of 
all others the King most hated, ought he not to 
slay him on the spot, or at least to make him 
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prisoner. Yet he was so much in doubt as to 
what was the King's true relation with the Duke, 
as whose messenger Ferguson came, that he would 
not run the risk of either, for fear of drawing upon 
himself the vengeance of one or other of them. 

" What is it you would have me do — a warrant is 
out against you ; yet what have you to fear if 
innocent. Throw yourself upon the King s mercy." 

" Mercy," emphasized Ferguson ; ** ask the gaols 
of London what they know of the King's mercy, 
of the King's justice, of the King's honour. No, 
his mercy I will never trust to, nor become the 
accuser of my friends. All I ask is that the 
warrant may be suspended long enough to enable 
me to reach the coast." 

" It shall be done," replied Jenkins ; " for four 
and twenty hours the King's signet shall protect 
you, but not for an hour longer. Tell the Duke 
for his sake alone I grant it." 

Within eight and forty hours the accusations 
against Ferguson had become so serious that 
Jenkins bitterly repented he had not made him a 
prisoner. But it was too late then ; and the inter- 
view was never disclosed by him. 
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As Ferguson walked along the jetty to his boat 
he met a man whom he recognised, notwithstand- 
ing the disguise he wore. It was Captain Walcot, 
who alarmed at seeing his name in the proclama- 
tion was on his way to make disclosure of what he 
knew concerning the Rye House plot. But his 
treachery did not avail to save his life. 

The first statements made by Keeling, West, 
and Shephard varied considerably. West, who was 
the most violent promoter of the assassination, was 
the most vehement accuser of others. When Rum- 
sey afterwards surrendered himself he emulated 
West in the fierceness of his accusations. At first 
they confined themselves to general statements. 
When these were compared they were found to 
differ; and then each was charged with conceal- 
ing the truth, and threatened with death. This 
brought out more detailed statements ; but several 
days elapsed before the full story was made 
known. Shephard related the facts concerning the 
meeting at his house ; and warrants were issued for 
Lord William Russell, Algernon Sidney, Lords 
Grey and Howard, and the Duke of Monmouth. 
The alarm in the Court was terrible. Additional 
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guards were posted about Whitehall ; St James's 
Park was closed to the people; the King was 
afraid to stir outside the precincts of the Palace. 
In the City consternation was written on the face 
of every man. Business was suspended. No man 
knew from one hour to another what moment 
he might not be summoned by a messenger before 
the Council. The roads leading out of London 
were watched by soldiers, who were instructed to 
apprehend every suspicious person, every Scotch 
packman, and every dissenter. In the same way 
messengers were despatched to examine every 
vessel in the river, and bring away all passengers 
who might be concealed on board. A few days 
only elapsed after the full particulars of the plot 
were extracted from those who surrendered them- 
selves, when there was issued a proclamation offer- 
ing a reward of £\oo for the capture of Colonel 
John Rumsey, Richard Rumbold, Richard Nel- 
thorp, Nathaniel Wade, Richard Goodeneough, 
Captain Walcot, William Thompson, James Bur- 
ton, and William Hone. 

A second proclamation was issued five days 
^^^^%ards offering a reward of £^QO for the 
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capture of James Duke of Monmouth, Ford Lord 
Grey, Sir Thomas Armstrong, and Robert Fer- 
guson. Before either of these were issued most of 
those named were on their way to the coast, or 
actually at sea. The Duke of Monmouth, accom- 
panied by Lady Wentworth and several servants, 
escaped from a southern port Nathaniel Wade 
and Robert Ferguson, with the assistance of Master 
Gaunt, travelled across the country to Harwich, 
and proceeded by a pink belonging to Captain 
Posgate, a wooden-legged man, to the Brill. John 
Nesbitt, the Rev. M. Mead, and Zachary Bourne, a 
brewer, went together to Bradwell on the coast of 
Essex, where they had arranged to meet a boat. 
Ephras Shrimpton, son-in-law to Mead, hired a 
boat at Deal, and proceeded to sea, with the object 
of taking up the rest at the place appointed, but 
on arriving there he was made a prisoner, and 
to his surprise found the intended companions of his 
voyage prisoners also. They were all brought to 
London under a strong escort, and examined 
separately before the King. John Nesbitt was 
from the first suspected to be the author of the 
mysterious letter found upon Gordon, and was 
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ordered into close confinement in the Marshalsea, 
from whence he was only liberated after three 
months* imprisonment. Upwards of a score of 
Scotch pedlars w^re captured in the neighbour- 
hood of the City, and thrown into the Gatehouse. 
Their Galloway nags were stolen while they re- 
mained in gaol and the contents of their packs, 
consisting chiefly of lace goods, mysteriously dis- 
appeared before they regained their liberty. A 
more important capture was made by Atterbury of 
several of the Scotch gentlemen who came from 
Scotland. Lord William Russell and Algernon 
Sidney were confined in the Tower, Lord Howard 
tumbled down a chimney of his own house while 
the messengers were searching for him. Lord 
Grey was also captured, and taken for examination 
before the King and Council. As he came out from 
Whitehall, where he had been examined by the King, 
on his way to the Tower, he had to pass through 
a great crowd. Here, amongst others, there had 
stationed himself a servant to Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong named Marshall, who asked him how he fared. 
" Marry, my man," was the reply ; '' I am done 
for, and my friends had better escape." 
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The man immediately hastened to communicate 
with his master, who was then in hiding. 

Lord Grey afterwards made his escape in a 
singular manner. He was in ^a carriage on his 
way to the Tower, where he was to be imprisoned. 
When nearing the place, he found the messenger 
who was in charge of him fast asleep. On the 
carriage stopping, some friends of his standing 
near opened the door, and Lord Grey alighting, 
fled down some narrow turnings to the river. 
Springing into a boat, he bade the waterman, 
whose name was Thomas Reed, row quickly to 
Pickled Herring wharf on the opposite side. 
When in mid stream, a soldier appeared on the 
bank and bade the waterman return, as he had a 
traitor in his boat. At the same time, the soldier, 
Albert Clinton, a private of Captain Delavill's 
company, jumped into a boat and rowed himself 
to Reed. By that time a crowd had gathered at 
the landing-place. The soldier was seen to be in 
converse with Lord Grey for a moment or two, 
and then he joined him in Reed's boat, and after- 
wards escaped with Lord Grey to Holland. 

Immediately on receiving the message from 
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Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armstrong made the best 
of his way to Holland. Amongst others who 
succeeded in reaching that country about the same 
time were the brothers Goodeneough, Rumbold the 
maltster, Bristol Row, Captain Mathews, son-in-law 
to Sir Thomas Armstrong, Sir John Cochrane, 
Nelthorp, John Ayloff, and many others. 

Holloway donned the garb of a packman deal- 
ing in wool, and travelled about the counties of 
Somerset and Gloucester for several months. Then 
he hired a boat of 120 tons, which he loaded, and 
made a voyage to the coast of France, where he 
disposed of his cargo, reloaded with brandy, and 
set sail for the West Indies, to collect money owing 
to him by his factors. He was ultimately betrayed 
by one of his servants ; was sent to England, and 
executed immediately after his arrival in London. 

In the gaols in London there were, at the end of 
July 1683, charged with being directly or indirectly 
implicated in the plot, the following prisoners : — 

In the Tower. 

Brandon Lord Gerard. Mr. Hampden. 

Algernon Sidney. Major Wildman. 
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Francis Charleton. 
Mr. Trenchard. 
Mr. Booth. 
Major Bremen. 



Aaron Smith. 

Henry Dearam, the 

officer who let Lord 

Grey escape. 



In the Gatehouse. 



Abraham Holmes. 
Pincot,a Scotch minister. 
John Gibbons, footman to 

the Duke of Monmouth. 
Robert Bailey of Jer- 

vistoun. 
John Nesbitt. 



John Armiger. 

Mr. Bateman, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury'ssurgeon. 

Robert Lock, master of 
the ship which carried 
Lord Grey over. 

Mr. Noyes, a draper. 



In Custody of Messengers. 



Josiah Keeling. 
Sir H. Campbell. 
Sir G. Campbell. 
Mr. Leigh. 
Mr. Lee, a dyer. 
Colonel Rumsey. 
Mr. West. 



Andrew Barber. 
Francis Lascoe. 
Mr. Pascal. 
Hugh Wcstlack. 
Mr. Grange, brewer. 
Mr. Charleton's man. 



In addition to these the following were held 
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Under 
Lord Lovelace. 
Sir H. Ingoldsby. 
Matthew Mead, alias 

Richardson. 
Mr. Lands, barber. 
W. West, shoemaker. 
Zachariah Bourne, a 

brewer. 
Shepherd, the late Earl of 

Shaftesbury's servant. 
Isaac B. Umphrevil, Esq. 



Bail. 

Mr. Hoskins. 

Hugh Speke. 

Broom Wherwood. 

Thomas Shephard, mer- 
chant. 

Mr. Freake. 

Thomas Green, inn- 
keeper. 

Mr. Hunt, apothecary. 

Six Scotch pedlars. 



Of the others apprehended the following is a 
statement — 

Acquitted. 

Captain W. Blagg. 

Dead. 
Earl of Essex ; his throat cut in the Tower. 



Executed. 

William Lord Russell, beheaded in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 
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Captain Thomas Walcot, John Rouse, William 
Hone, executed at Tyburn. 



Fled. 



The Duke of Monmouth. 

Lord Grey. 

Sir T. Armstrong. 

Sir J. Cochrane. 

Richard Goodeneough. 

Francis Goodeneough. 

Nathaniel Wade. 

James Burton. 

Jas. Holloway, merchant. 

Joseph Tyley. 

John Ayloff. 

John Alberton, glazier. 



Robert Ferguson. 
Edward Norton. 
Richard Nelthorp. 
Richard Rumbold. 
William Rumbold. 
Stephen Lobb,preacher. 
John Row, late sword- 
bearer at Bristol. 
James Stiles. 
William Thompson. 
Joseph Elby. 
Samuel Gibbs. 



The most extravagant rumours were circulated 
in London with respect to the nature and extent of 
the plot, and the most stringent measures were 
resolved on to root out every Whig from society. 
As Whiggism and dissent were almost synonymous, 
the persecution of all tender-conscienced people on 
religious questions was increased tenfold. Men 
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and women were hauled off to prison upon the 
flimsiest pretence. Lying informers multiplied ; 
processions of prisoners going to gaol, their captors 
laden with household stuff, were everyday scenes. 
At night drunken orgies in low taverns took place 
on the proceeds of the goods seized. The same 
species of tyranny was practised in the country. 
From London to St. Ives in Cornwall, to remote 
parishes amongst the hills of Wales, and to the 
borders of Scotland, the contagion of fear and 
bitter hatred was carried, and the godly were 
despoiled and imprisoned, while men and women of 
the most abandoned and wicked lives rioted for a 
brief time upon their property. Hundreds of men 
in the neighbourhood of all large towns betook 
themselves to the fields, where they were maintained 
by the charity of villagers or farmers. Factories 
were closed in towns and cities, their owners being 
in gaol for Nonconformity, and the work-people 
were in consequence thrown out of employ. 

In London the relatives of those whose names 
were in the proclamations suffered the most 
poignant anguish from fear of their apprehension, 
and the relatives of all those in the gaols found no 
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peace by day or rest at night in the flood of 
difficulty and grief which beset them. 

Mrs. Ferguson was at Bath when the discovery 
of the Rye House plot was made. Frank was the 
companion of her journey, and Hannah was again 
left behind to render what services she could to her 
father. The change from county to county had 
done Mrs. Ferguson a great deal of good, and 
the drinking of the Bath waters wrought so much 
benefit that she confidently anticipated being re- 
stored to health again. But when she heard that 
her husband's name was in the proclamation, she 
hurried up to London and became once more an 
inmate of the Crown Inn. Here one of her first 
visitors was Mrs. Gaunt, who from her habitual 
charity, her gentleness and the sweetness of her 
disposition, was usually addressed by the loving 
prefix of '* Mother." From her lips Mrs. Ferguson 
gleaned the comforting assurance that her husband 
was far from London on his way to Harwich. At 
the same time, however, she heard such details of 
cruelties practised upon the most harmless 
mechanics, of the filling of all the gaols with those 
who were known Nonconformists, as caused her 
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the most intense grief. Richard Brindley was also 
much disturbed. His house was constantly beset 
with men anxious to capture one for whom so 
great a reward was offered as his brother-in-law. 
Many places in the City, the suspected residences of 
Whigs and favourers of Nonconformists, were 
searched over several times. The name of Fer- 
guson was on the lips of all these searchers, and it 
came at last to be a common saying whenever a 
search warrant was produced to say " Ferguson 
don't lodge here, Master." But one morning the 
rumour was circulated that Robert Ferguson had 
at last been captured. Where, no one knew ; 
under what circumstances, no one could precisely 
tell. Every one told the story differently, but all 
were agreed in this one fact that he was really in 
custody. Mother Gaunt reached the Crown Inn, 
intendfng to break this news to his unfortunate 
wife at the moment when she was setting out for 
Whitehall to try to see her husband. Richard 
Brindley had insisted upon being her escort, 
although it was dangerous for him to venture far 
away from the Inn. Mrs. Gaunt saw at a glance 
that in her weak and nervous state Mrs. Ferguson 
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would need the help of a thoughtful woman 
as w^ell as the strong arm of her brother to get 
her safely through the day. The alarming news 
had nerved her with sudden strength, but a change 
might come at any moment and prostrate her 
again. 

So the three made off to Whitehall, where a vast 
and eager crowd was assembled. It was noon, 
and all the gossip was of Robert Ferguson. The 
newcomers soon learned that he had been taken 
into the Council Chamber, and was expected to 
come out again shortly. Chairmen in long grey 
or coloured coats, watermen in uniform, linkboys 
in ragged tunics, were mingled with better 
dressed people. They discussed every point of the 
charge known against Ferguson, and disputed as to 
the number of days that would elapse before his 
execution. Every sentence stabbed Mrs'. Fer- 
guson to the heart. Hour passed after hour, and 
the prisoner made no appearance. 

Still Mrs. Ferguson bore up, and watched the 
moving throng within the Palace gates, unconscious 
of the flight of time. Whitehall was of all places 
in London the most attractive. The best people 
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were always to be seen there, and the excitement 
about the plot had drawn together all the rank and 
fashion in London. Thfere were promenading 
ladies of title in white satin or coloured silk dresses, 
ornamented with gold, silver or point lace, 
holding jewelled fans in their fringe-gloved hands, 
their heads adorned with feathered hats, and on 
their bosoms costly jewels. These discussed in 
excited terms the wickedness of the conspirators, 
the latest Court scandal, or the qualities of 
spaniels which pages "in rich livery led behind 
them. Courtiers were there also in abundance, 
whose dress rivalled in beauty and costliness those 
of the fair ladies. The speciality of one was a 
white quilted silk waistcoat with gold buttons, and 
white silk breeches, while another, in a dark-coloured 
suit, would pride himself on wearing laced cravats 
manufactured in Venice or at Paris. These gentle- 
men, indifferent to the plot, made matches for their 
cocks, their hawks or their horses, and discussed 
the respective merits of the uniform of Prince 
George's regiment — red coats, dark grey breeches, 
white stockings and hats, with broad gold-coloured 
lace, with that of the Earl of Lichfield's — red coats 
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lined with white, and black perukes. Servants were 
constantly threading the groups intent on the 
mission of the moment. • One carried in a case a 
jewel to be repaired at Master Chambers' of the 
Three Squirrels near Temple Bar ; another had an 
inlaid sword-hilt to be mounted, or a silver dish to 
be matched ; and a third was carrying with infinite 
care a gold pendulum minute watch to Lowndes of 
Pall Mall, whose warranty the page had a severe 
thing to say about by order of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. The glitter of diamonds and show of 
colour were occasionally presented in striking con- 
trast by the intrusion of a blackamoor's face, round 
whose neck was a broad silver collar, bearing his 
owner's name, just in the same way as the little 
liver-and-white spaniels were adorned. But there 
was this striking difference between the quadruped 
and the biped; on the back of the latter between 
the shoulders was always found the initial letter of 
his owner done with a hot iron, while no such 
cruelty was ever inflicted on the quadrupeds, who 
fed at the King's hand or beneath his table. The 
ever-changing throng within had not one thought 
in common with those three without who, pressed 
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to and fro in the crowd, waited for the coming 
of Robert Ferguson. 

Nor was it until three in the afternoon that there 
appeared a small knot of soldiers, messengers, and 
others, coming direct from the Council Chamber. 
" There he is ! There he is ! " shouted the crowd. 
" Where } which is the man } " asked others. " That 
fellow there, in pudding breeches and a grey coat, 
without a cap." 

The group spread. He who was pointed at by 
the crowd was engaged in a sharp conversation 
with some of the soldiers. Some one raised an 
arm to strike him, at which he turned and fled, 
amid the laughter of the soldiers. Nor did they 
attempt to follow. On he came at full speed, a 
Scotch bonnet in his hand. The crowd opened to 
receive him, then closed around. It 'was Robert 
Ferguson, a Scotch pedlar, who had been taken up 
in mistake for his namesake ; and who, when the 
error was discovered, was liberated amidst the 
laughter of the soldiers, by whose assistance the 
capture was effected. Mrs. Ferguson had not 
strength sufficient to sustain the revulsion of feeling 
which took place, when the mistake was made 
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apparent ; and she was carried home in a chair 
by two of the very men who a short time 
before idly discussed the details of her husband's 
execution. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



IN NEWGATE. 



A MONGST the prisoners in Newgate, July 1683, 
was Saturday Jack. This was his second 
appearance there, and his ability to sing a comic 
song and mimic the Ordinary and the dissenting 
ministers in the gaol had made him a great 
favourite with the prisoners. When Atterbury 
refused to employ him any longer, Jack fell into 
bad company. He always had a good friend in 
Dimple, and Moll loved him all the more the 
worse he became. The secret which her father 
possessed concerning Jack was unknown to her, 
and what David did was totally unknown to Jack's 
father, as no communication respecting him ever 
passed between them. Jack was now confined for 
the second time on a charge of drunkenness, and 
his future career was the subject of a conversation 
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between him and Honeypot, an old man of high 
repute as a thief. 

Jack and Honeypot were sitting on a wooden 
bench in a corner of the exercising yard. Other 
prisoners were playing at pitch and toss, or gamb- 
ling with cards or dice, and nearly a score were 
sleeping on the ground in the sun. 

" You should choose a trade. Jack," Honeypot 
was saying; " then, when you get out, you'd have a 
chum to work with." 

" I'm too old now to go apprentice." 

'* Jack, you're as green as grass. I don't mean 
any mechanical trade, bless you ! there's other trades 
than shoemakers, carpenters and yards'-men. Now 
the first question is pluck. Have you pluck 
enough to risk neck-stretching, or can't you go 
beyond a clog." 

Jack, with many apologies, expressed his ignor- 
ance of what a clog was, but guessed that neck- 
stretching was hanging. 

" Right, my boy, as to the hanging, but a clog is 
the stocks. Now some can't face the leafless tree." 

Jack asked for further illustrations as to where 
the line was to be drawn. 
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" For that matter, Jack, I can't say as how I can 
strike the line exactly, but it lies somewhere 
between prigging and treason. You see the laws 
change very quickly now. One judge would hang 
a man for clipping, while another would acquit a 
highwayman." 

Thomas Thackeray, a Quaker, passed them as 
they sat talking, with Francis Bampfield, a 
celebrated Baptist preacher. 

" Have nothing to do with them sort of people. 
Jack ; better stick a man in the dark than wear a 
conscience where it may be seen. Now, spying is 
a safe business, but then it isn't suitable for a 
young fellow like you. I shall spy when I get 
loose. You're too young for the road, or I should 
say that would suit you best" 

Jack shook his head. 

"Well, I beg^in by Nimming, cutting silver 
buttons from coats; but you're too tall for that: 
beside 'tisn't safe since Wild Bob nicked a swell in 
his side who died. They hang for Nimming now. 
You might do for an Angler, Jack." 

" Never heard of it before." 

" Marry, you are a soft 'un. Jack. Why, an 

R 
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Angler carries a long pole in his hand, and goes 
about at night. Wherever he sees an open case- 
ment, he fixes an iron hook in the end of his pole, 
and fishes about for what he can catch. But that 
is a neck-stretching job since Dulleye hooked up 
a Court lord's baby — cradle and all ; and let the 
baby tumble on the stones, so it died." 

" I don't think that's safe, Master Honeypot" 
" Blow it. Jack, I thought you'd more spirit than 
that. Angling's safe enough if you're careful. 
Might become a Spirit, Jack, then. You're one of 
three or four, and when you meet a likely chap you 
fill him with drink, and whip him off on board ship 
for the plantations. But that you see requires a 
little money to start with ; and then you're always 
liable to be carried off yourself, like Longnose, who 
fell asleep on the ship, and was carried to Virginny 
or somewhere else." 

"That's not exactly to my mind either." 
"Those are all the active but quiet trades I 
know of, Jack, but then there's plenty of others. 
A Wild Rogue now seconds a thief, but he's apt to 
be charged himself instead of his master. There's 
the Clapperdogeon business now; you raise a blister 
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on your leg with lime, and lie in the street with a 
borrowed child. That wants an older man, Jack, 
than you are. You'd hardly do for a Whip-Jack 
either, because you haven't the make of a sailor. 
Nor would a Frate suit you. He goes about the 
country with petitions. You're too young for that. 
I've known many a good living made by a Ruffler. 
He pretends to be an old soldier, and talks of the 
wars, but you want a wooden leg to succeed in 
that. An Abram is a safe thing now and then : 
but you run the risk of being locked up for real 
mad in that line. There's nothing else as I know 
of but Mumpering." 

** I know. A fellow who pretends to have been 
ejected from a living, and wears an old torn 
cassock, a girdle, and a black cap lined with 
white." 

Jack burst out into a hearty laugh ; and slapped 
his friend Honeypot on the back. 

"Blow me, if that ain't the game. 'Dearly 
beloved brethren, our souls do gape to Heaven as 
an oyster gapeth.' " 

Honeypot clapped his hands in glee. Jack was 
mimicking the prison parson in voice and style. A 
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little crowd of prisoners gathered round them, and 
Jack was entreated to go on. He mounted the 
bench at once, amid the applause of all ; and at 
once, assuming a grave face, gave them other 
specimens of his skill. 

"*My beloved sinners, God taketh us by the 
nose, and puUeth us by the ears.'" 

The assembly roared with laughter. Bampfield 
• and Thackeray, attracted by the noise, walked 
across the yard to the spot. 

Master Bampfield was a fine-looking old man, 
and was much respected by the prisoners. He 
was upwards of sixty-nine years of age ; his form 
was bowed with infirmity, and there rested on his 
features a look of perfect contentment. White 
locks, which escaped from below the edge of his 
velvet cap, added to the dignity of his countenance. 

" Honey-foot," he said, in a tone of remonstrance, 
" you will ruin this poor lad. I saw tlice tutoring 
him just now." 

" Nay, good Master Bampfield, I was exhorting 
him to do good," was the reply of the cunning old 
thief; but the leer upon his countenance gave his 
words the lie. The crowd of vagabonds, intent on 
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fun, laughed heartily at Honeypot's words. Jack, 
too, seizing the opportunity, changed his voice, and 
in exact imitation of the venerable preacher, ex- 
claimed — 

" ' Here we are again, all in the same place. 
Who can understand the crinkledum crankledum 
ways of the Lord ! '" 

Bampfield and Thackeray moved away, while 
their fellow-prisoners roared with laughter. 

" Here's to thee, Jack," cried several, raising their 
cans. ** Take a pull. Jack, and go on,*' said another, 
forcing a tankard into his hand 

" * Dearly beloved brethren,' " continued the 
mimic, " * there is a tree on the banks of the river 
Euphrates which bears an * " 

" Don't mention the tree. Jack," cried several 
voices at once; "it's bad luck to talk of a tree 
in Newgate." 

This interjection spoiled the farce altogether. 
Jack refused to go on, and sat down; but after 
sundry draughts of ale, he consented to sing a 
song for them. A ring was formed, with Jack in 
the centre, who commenced the following, his 
hearers joining in the chorus : — 
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'* There was a jovial beggar. 
He had a wooden leg, 
Lame from his cradle, 
And forced for to beg. 
And a-begging we will go, we'll go, we'll go 
And a-b^ging we will go. 

A bag for his oatmeal. 
Another for his salt ; 
And a pair of crutches 
To show that He can halt. 
And a-begging we will go, we'll go, we'll go ; 
And a-begging we will go. " 

Before they had concluded a man made his 
appearance in the yard carrying a basket He 
stopped on seeing the group, took the basket 
from his arm, raised the lid, and flung the contents 
out in the direction of the ring of men. Three 
heads rolled along the ground. The circle opened 
as they came, and the heads stopped at the feet 
of Saturday Jack. They were those of Captain 
Walcot, William Hone and John Rouse, the first 
victims of the Rye House Plot trials. 

** There, my lads," shouted the assistant execu- 
tioner ; " there's a good day's work. I'll be bound 
for it, there's not a better head on the shoulders of 
any man in Newgate at the present moment.'* 

Jack, horrified at the sight, ran away, amid the 
jeers of all the others. One raised the head of 
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Walcot and slapped the cheeks, another kicked the 
head of Hone after Jack, while a third played with 
the head of Rouse. They guessed at the ages of 
the men, and swore at the heads as those of fools 
who were too wise to live. The hangman looked 
on in a patronizing way, and bragged of his work. 
At length, as though remembering something, fle 
said, " Bring them in, lads, the pot's waiting." 

In the common room a huge cauldron suspended 
by an iron hook had been simmering for hours. It 
contahied a mixture of baysalt and cumin seed, 
and herein were dropped the heads of the un- 
fortunate men. Next day they were set up in the 
City as a warning to all of the evil consequences 
which followed resistance to the will of an anointed 
King. Walcot*s head was put up on Aldersgate, 
Rouse's on Guildhall, and Hone's on Aldgate, 
within sight of the Crown Inn and its inhabitants. 

The condition of Newgate at this period was a 
disgrace to the nation. There was no attempt 
made to classify the prisoners, and very little order 
or discipline maintained. 

The female prisoners were separated from the 
male prisoners, but the latter were not debarred 
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from the society of women at any hour of the day. 
Those who were charged with some special offence 
agfainst the King had the honour of separate con- 
finement, but all others herded together by day and 
night. The prison occupied a large area of ground, 
and was united in the centre by an arch, under 
which was a carriage road and a side walk for 
passengers. Over the gate was one large room, in 
which prisoners sat by day begging from all who 
passed by; and the money, dropped into a huge box 
affixed to the wall, was equally divided each even- 
ing, after the gaoler had first taken the portion which 
he claimed. No one who desired to see a prisoner 
was refused ; relatives, creditors, philanthropists 
had free ingress and egress. Those who were the 
best provided with means fared sumptuously, ate 
and drank well, commanded the best corners in the 
exercise room, the sunniest or the shadiest spot in 
the yard, and had a dozen or more rogues to wait 
upon them. Within the prison-yards were shops, 
where meat, bread and liquors of every kind could 
be bought. These were under the management of 
the gaolers, who reaped large profits from the retail 
of food and drink. In the exercise yard or 
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common room there might be seen, at the same 
time highwaymen, coiners, housebreakers, street 
thieves, Nonconformist ministers of great repute, 
honest Quakers, City merchants, and poor 
mechanics "cast" for attending conventicles. Men 
condemned to transportation • amused idle City 
apprentices by the recital of a life of crime. Boys 
convicted of rioting, shut up for a few days, were 
tutored by old thieves how to cut silver buttons 
from the coats of dandies ; or instructed where to 
purchase for a few pence spurious crown pieces. 
On the female side of the gaol there was the same 
mixture. Young servant girls, imprisoned on some 
petty charge of larceny, were indoctrinated with all 
manner of evil by abandoned women. Drunkards 
were able to indulge their vice, if only provided 
with money ; and women robbed their fellow 
prisoners of articles of clothing in order to buy 
drink. Amongst these there were confined poor 
women, charged with frequenting secret meetings for 
divine worship, and whose houses were stripped of 
furniture in their absence. The language was most 
profane : scarcely a sentence was ever spoken with- 
out an oath ; and songs of the most filthy descrip- 
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tion were sung. Yet amongst these people there 
was an acknowledged submission made to those 
whose only crime was that of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of conscience. Godly- 
women found amongst their fellow-prisoners 
those whose hearts were still tender on some 
point, and by their gentle ministrations a great 
deal of good was effected. So also amongst the 
men. The Quakers were universally respected, 
not only on account of their harmlessness, but also 
because they were well looked after by their 
friends outside the gaol ; and there was always an 
overplus from the good dinners supplied to them 
for the criminal prisoners by whom they were 
surrounded. Sunday was always a strange day in 
Newgate. Parson Smith, the prison chaplain, con- 
ducted the service, and his congregation was 
chiefly composed of the criminals, the dissenters 
retiring to a separate portion of the prison for 
worship, or waiting until a later hour to conduct 
worship of their own. While the parson preaclied 
one might be seen listening bareheaded with the 
greatest reverence to what was said. Beside him 
another man would be squatted on the floor, his 
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whole attention concentrated upon the contents of 
a pot of beer which he held in his hands. A third, 
with spectacles on his nose, would follow the parson 
as he read the Lesson for the day, reading aloud 
also, but either before or after the minister. Others 
would sit in a circle, and play cards throughout the 
whole service, swearing aloud as they played ; while 
a few took advantage of the time for service to 
repair their ragged clothes or mend their shoes. 
The Nonconformist ministers preached not only to 
the prisoners, but on frequent occasions to a crowd 
in the street, taking their place for that purpose at 
the grated window of the common room. 



Ferguson had a much more pleasant trip to the 
Brill with Richard J^elthorp and Nathaniel Wade 
than he made in the company of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Captain Walcot. The weather 
was pleasant, and the sunshine a great joy, after the 
weary but self-imposed imprisonment which he 
had undergone. There was a kind of sociability 
also in the waves and wind which sorted well with 
his humour. All three were leaving wives and 
children behind them, and going forth to return — 
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and that other men of lesser note, but still occupy- 
ing important positions, shared the same feeling. 
But there was however another hindrance to the 
prospect of success, and that was the want of 
necessary funds to purchase arms and fit out ships. 
Master and Dame Smith, the retired sugar-brokers, 
were the host and hostess of the Earl at Cleve, 
and they had undertaken to provide ;£'iooo towards 
the cost of the expedition, but the Earl declared he 
would not stir until he had £\o,QOO. The news, 
moreover, with regard to the discovery made 
caused him great perplexity. Ferguson returned 
to Rotterdam for the purpose of meeting 
with the fugitives, who he knew would arrive 
in large numbers, and also to communicate 
to the Earl all the intelligence he could 
obtain. The change in the weather from winter 
to summer wrought a wondrous difference in the 
experience of I'crguson, and the whole aspect of 
the country was changed. Lines of skaters no 
longer disported upon the ice before his window. 
The ice-yachts had given place to vessels of every 
size — from the small barge, towed by a man and 
his wife, and laden with peat, to the boats laden 
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with merchandize drawn by horses, or the swift 
flying barges for the conveyance of passengers. 
The air was invigorating on the hottest day, and 
the lightest zephyr was utih'zed by the sails of the 
great windmills that stood like sentinels all over 
the land. Master Washington, like many other 
rich merchants, had a pleasant summer-house, 
erected on poles which leaned over the edge of the 
broad canal, and here on many a summer after- 
noon he spent his time smoking and discussing 
politics with a neighbour. Ferguson was a valu- 
able accession to the small circle of his English- 
speaking acquaintances. The houses, built on piles 
inside the dykes, with their thatched overhanging 
roofs, were familiar objects; but the storks, walking 
about the streets or poised on one leg upon the 
church-wall or house-top, were quite new to Fer- 
guson. They always excited in his mind fresh 
emotions, and he frequently spent a whole hour 
watching a parent bird clattering to its young. 
During his absence at Cleve, the news had arrived 
in a most exaggerated form of the discovery of the 
plot. There also followed a copy of the Proclama- 
tion, in which he read with angry excitement his 
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name amongst those for whose apprehension the 
highest reward was offered. A number of fugitives 
had also made their appearance, amongst others 
the Duke of Monmouth, Sir J. Cochrane, Sir T. 
Armstrong, Francis and Richard Goodeneough, 
Bristol Row, and many others, Scotch and English. 
The Duke saw Ferguson, and told him that he 
should leave off plotting any more; and left 
Rotterdam, accompanied by Lady Wentworth. 
The English ambassador, acting upon instructions 
from home, took steps to have the leaders of the 
plot apprehended. This quickly came to the ears 
of Ferguson, and as rapidly as the fugitives arrived 
they were despatched to neighbouring states, 
under independent princes, where they were more 
certain of safety. Sir J. Cochrane and Sir T. 
Armstrong proceeded first to Clcve, for the purpose 
of having an interview with the Earl of Argyle; 
others were dispatched either to Lcyden or Utrecht, 
but all of them were within easy distances of each 
other, and could assemble at any specified place 
within a few days. The retirement of the Duke of 
Monmouth gave great offence to all the fugitives. 
Amongst those who arrived were several who 
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gave great trouble to the refugees — such as 
Bristol Row, who insisted on being provided 
with all necessary means, or threatened to return 
and give evidence against those in the Tower. 
None of the fugitives were able to give any 
satisfactory account of what had happened in 
London. All were agreed that many prisoners 
were taken, but of their prospects no one knew 
anything. Nor from any one of them could Fer- 
guson glean the least information of those he most 
dearly loved. At length the long expected letters 
from home arrived, and their contents were sad 
enough. One was from Roger Sitwell, relating the 
capture of Hannah, and her release, and giving an 
account also of the apprehension of John Nesbitt, 
Mr. Mead, and the others. Another was from 
Richard Bentley, acquainting Ferguson of the 
return of his wife from Bath, of the incident at 
Whitehall, and of his wife's relapse from that time. 
There was also a letter from Mother Gaunt, giving 
a melancholy picture of the state of London, but 
containing some reassuring sentences about Mistress 
Fjerguson. This news, saddening as it was, was 

accompanied further with a copy of the Gazette, 

S 
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relating the trial and condemnation of Lord 
William Russell, Captain Walcot, William Hone, 
and John Rouse. To add still more to the 
accumulation off bad tidings, the Gazette announced 
the suicide of the Earl of Essex. This crowned the 
whole recital. Ferguson was almost beside himself 
with anger and grief; and his feelings were those 
of all the fugitives in Holland. Of the arrest of 
Lord William Russell they had heard from Lord 
Grey, who reached Cleve while Ferguson was 
there, and also of the fact of Shephard having 
become a witness. But no one then believed that 
by any form of law Lord Russell would be con- 
victed. From the Gazette Ferguson ascertained 
the full extent of the treachery which resulted in 
the condemnation of Lord Russell and the other 
prisoners. The names of Lord Howard, Shephard, 
West, Rumsey, and Keeling were quickly passed 
from mouth to mouth amongst the refugees, and 
were to be everlastingly branded with infamy. 
There was no mention in any paper of John Nes- 
bitt, which puzzled Ferguson extremely, because 
his name appeared amongst the list of prisoners. 
He learned aftenvards through what a bitter trial 
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his young assistant passed ; and how nobly he bore 
himself in the presence of the King himself Two 
months elapsed, and then the hoped-for descent 
upon Scotland was most unwillingly abandoned. 
Ludlow refused to leave his quiet retreat in 
Switzerland for the excitement of battle, and the 
Earl of Argyle could not raise the sum of money 
absolutely necessary for his wants. Meanwhile, in 
England the work of persecution went fonvard 
rapidly. Like a flood it swept over the nation, 
carrying imprisonment and death upon its bosom 
to all who distinguished themselves by piety and 
an unslavish obedience to the powers in high 
places, Monmouth, to the vexation of his friends, 
went over to England in November 1683, and was 
reconciled to the King and his uncle ; but returned 
an exile once more, destined to reunite a few 
months later the divided sections of his country- 
men in Holland. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MARRIAGE AND DEATH. 



TV TONTHS passed wearily to Mrs. Ferguson 
from the time of her husband's second 
departure to Holland. Letters rarely passed 
between them, so strictly was the search maintained 
at all the ports. It was only when a messenger, 
despatched by the Earl of Argyle, landed at some 
secret point on the coast, that Ferguson managed 
to get a letter conveyed to the hands of his wife. 
He had the consolation however of hearing about 
her from many who came to Holland, either as 
permanent residents or on business. The assis- 
tance of Master Gaunt was constantly sought to 
provide a ship, and there was no owner of a pink 
between Harwich along the coast to Bristol but 
what was acquainted with Gaunt, and who was not 
once or oftener employed by him to convey 
passengers to Holland. Whenever his wife learned 
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that a pink was about to cross she always informed 
Mrs. Ferguson, by whom a special message was 
despatched to her husband. Occasionally an inter- 
view was arranged, so that the voyager might be 
able to tell Ferguson from personal observation the 
state of his wife's health. But these means of 
communication rather aggravated than softened 
the bitterness of reparation. That her husband 
was safe beyond the reach of his enemies was the 
only solace the poor woman had concerning him ; 
for there was growing upon her a conviction that 
never more should she greet him on this side the 
grave. She had both her children with her ; and 
Hannah, as her mother's health became more and 
more infirm, increased in her solicitude and care 
concerning her. The Inn yard, or a field beyond, 
were the limits of Hannah's walks ; nor was her 
mother able to induce her to take exercise outside 
the precincts of the yard, but for the sake of Frank. 
Neither of them would go out alone ; nor was it a 
matter of surprise to their mother, after the two 
attempts made by the officers to get information 
about her father from Hannah, and with the head 
of Hone staring at them from the top of the gate. 
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Roger was a regular visitor ; and by his prudence 
and foresight was often able to assist Mrs. Fer^son 
in times of difficulty. Whether he came at inter- 
vals of two or more days, it always happened that 
Hannah was at home ; and after many days her 
mother perceived with joy that there were indica- 
tions of strong attachment manifested between the 
two. For the present nothing passed between 
mother and daughter on the subject; but Mother 
Gaunt was taken into counsel on the subject. 

The summer, which was fraughi with so much 
sorrow to the Whigs and dissenters, was now 
rapidly passing away, autumn was hardly long 
enough to allow of the fruits of the earth 
being garnered before wintry winds broke forth, 
and storms of hail were quickly followed by keen 
frosts and heavy downfalls of snow. The Great 
Plague and the Great Fire were to be succeeded 
by the Great Frost — three of the most extra- 
ordinary occurrences that ever happened in this 
country, and which have never been paralleled. 
What that winter wrought amongst the poor of 
London it is difficult to conceive. Throughout 
summer trade was stagnant; men were idle from 
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necessity; industrious men were ruined by fines 
levied for meeting in conventicles, in hundreds of 
cases the father, in scores of instances father and 
mother were in gaol for this crime. Poverty, 
destitution, and sorrow reigned in houses where in 
happier times the voice of praise and prayer daily 
ascended to God. Young children and old people 
who had never known any want were pinched with 
hunger and frozen with cold. The City merchant 
was beset with as many fears as his poorer neigh- 
bour, and no man was safe who was not per- 
petually saying "God bless the King, and the 
Duke of York!" Winter burst upon the sad 
homes of London with its withering cold in awful 
fury, and godly people spoke of this terrible 
weather as a judgment sent to bring the nation to 
repentance. Amongst the prisoners in the gaols, 
and the poor people in their prison-houses, there 
was ample scope for the ministrations of such 
as Mother Gaunt. The fact that the Thames was 
frozen over is not so extraordinary when it is 
remembered that the foundations of London 
Bridge rose high above low-water mark, forming 
an artificial embankment, on which men sometimes 
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walked dry-shod across. But the thickness of the 
ice, which enabled carriages to be driven safely 
from the Temple to Westminster, the effects 
produced by the frost in the country, and the 
duration of the cold from December 23rd to the 
end of March, will afford the best evidences of the 
severity of that winter. There was a want of fuel 
and of food experienced never before equalled. 
Poor people fastened the casements in their houses, 
stopped up every hole in the walls, and rarely 
ventured out of doors except under absolute 
necessity. The clothes they wore were not taken 
off, and as a natural consequence disease wrought 
havoc amongst the people, so that hundreds died 
from small-pox and fever. The streets were nearly 
as deserted as they were during the plague. It 
was too cold for chariots to ply for hire, too cold 
for chairmen to pursue their calling, and too cold 
for the link-boys to venture out of doors. The 
Thames absorbed all traffic of the streets, and 
there alone was there any sign of life or joyousness. 
Sledges plied for hire upon the frozen river, booths 
were erected for the sale of drinks, and all the con- 
comitants of a fair provided, to tempt people out of 
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doors. For several consecutive weeks the snow 
clung to the steep gables of the houses, and at 
night the wind moaned in the chimney comers. 
When a thaw did come in January it was followed 
by a frost, accompanied by a downfall of snow, so 
severe in character that the over-weighted oaks 
and other trees were riven from top to trunk. 
Birds were picked up dead in the streets and fields ; 
deer perished in the parks ; the game in well- 
stocked preserves died ; and horses, cows, sheep, 
and pigs that were not warmly housed were 
killed. For weeks together Mother Gaunt and her 
husband devoted their entire time to the relief of 
those who suffered. Their ample wealth was 
lavishly expended upon their poorer brethren and 
sisters, and many homes in Wapping as well as in 
the crowded lanes of the City owed their immunity 
from disease and death to the generous care of 
these worthy people. Only once in several weeks 
was Mrs. Gaunt able to spare time sufficient for her 
to call at the Crown Inn, and see her friends 
the Fergusons. But they suffered no lack. The 
cellars, barns, and lofts of Richard Brindley were 
amply stored with provisions sufficient for an 
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emergency, and with much to spare, which he was 
diligent in distributing amongst those in his own 
neighbourhood. This terrible weather prevented 
any communication with the Continent ; and for 
eight consecutive weeks the King was without 
letters from his agents abroad. 

'* If the weather is so cold here, Mistress Gaunt, 
what must it be in Holland } and Robert is ill 
provided for such a climate." 

They were talking in a little room, filled with 
heat from a fire made up of sea coal and wood. 

" Marry now, Hannah, your cares are troublesome 
to you ; your faith I fear is diminishing. Cannot He 
who directed him thither keep him from harm and 
suffering } " 

" Mistress Gaunt, of a truth God can ; but am I 
not his wife, and are we not separated ? I shall 
never be free from anxiety concerning him until 
I am laid where anxious cares can no more trouble 
my heart." 

Mrs. Ferguson was lying down upon a couch 
constructed with pillows, arranged on an old screen 
seat, and as she spoke she clasped her arms with 
nervous anxiety upon her breast. It was the after- 
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noon, and the bright blaze upon the hearth was 
the only light in the chamber. The wind could be 
heard whistling in the yard galleries, and rattling 
loose timber in their floorings. 

" I am sorely tempted sometimes. Mistress 
Gaunt, to doubt the whole providence of God, 
indeed I am ; His coming seems so long delayed, 
and surely the prayers of His people must have 
reached His ear." 

" * For forty years long was God grieved,' Han- 
nah, with one people, yet he forbore His anger." 

This was the only reply which came from 
Mistress Gaunt. 

"True, but that time is so far off, and our 
troubles so very nigh. I was writing a prayer- 
ticket this afternoon ; perhaps you will talce it and 
give it to the first brother or sister you meet." 

She handed a small paper as she spoke to her 
visitor. It contained a request that he or she into 
whose hands it was passed would make the matter 
of it a subject of prayer, and then pass it on to 
some other pious person. In this way a Christian 
man or woman in deep spiritual distress frequently 
spread their case before God by the intercession of 
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many believing people. Her note was one of this 
character. Mrs. Gaunt had very much to tell Mrs. 
Fergfuson of the suffering poor ; and as her stories 
were unfolded, Mrs. Ferguson felt that though her 
sorrow was great, there were many whose trouble 
was even greater than her own. Hannah and 
Frank, during the interview, sat upon the floor 
beside the hearth, listening with eager ears to the 
sad stories which their visitor told them, and not 
unfrequently the silent tear trickled down their 
faces as they heard of famishing women giving 
their last bit of black bread to a dying child, or 
of weeping little ones being found trying to rouse 
a dead parent Many of the chief sufferers were 
the relatives of prisoners. Samuel Home, a painter, 
who was confined in the Marshalsea, was the sole 
support of his mother, [who was above eighty years 
of age,] as well as his wife and children. He was 
only suspected of treasonable practices ; no charge 
was formally brought against him, and but for neigh- 
bourly charity his poor mother and unhappy wife 
and family would have died. His case was only 
one of many that might be cited. 

The interview with Mrs. Ferguson did not ter- 
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minate until the moon and stars were shining in 
the sky ; but none of the roads were dark that 
Mother Gaunt had to traverse between Aldgate 
and her residence in Wapping. The moonlight 
and the snow which lay everywhere combined to 
to make the roads light It was not so in the City, 
where the projecting houses threw dark shadows 
across the narrow streets. As she entered Wapping 
she remembered the little commission given her 
respecting the prayer-ticket 

" I will give it to the first brother neatly 
dressed." 

This was said aloud, as she drew the paper 
from her pocket 

One and another passed, but without the out- 
ward garb of a conventicler. At length there 
came one whom she recognized at once by his short 
black cloak, tight fitting tunic and tall hat He 
came close to her, but as he passed suddenly averted 
his head. She clutched his cloak, and he stopped. 

** Brother, pray," she whispered, and thrusting 
the paper in his hand walked on. 

The man she addressed was taken completely by 
surprise. He made no response, and hurried away. 
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Could Mother Gaunt have known she had placed 
the paper in the hand of one of their bitterest 
enemies she would hardly have slept as calmly as 
she did that night Yet such was the fact — the 
outward garb had deceived her, and the man was 
Atterbury in disguise. He had adopted a variety 
of costumes in the course of his peregrinations 
about London in the haunts of suspicious men, but 
that was the first occasion he donned the hated 
garb of a dissenter. He had spent the day among 
the taverns on the river side in and near Wapping, 
with a view of getting intelligence from any sea- 
faring men as to what was going on in Holland ; 
the absence of the regular supply of news having 
alarmed the Court. But no pink had entered the 
Thames since the river was frozen, and he found as 
much anxiety prevailed amongst the people of 
Wapping to hear from Holland as at Court. He 
was returning from his expedition when he met 
Mrs. Gaunt. The result of the day's work con- 
vinced him that his disguise was perfect. There 
was only one thing in which he was deficient, that 
was the phraseology current amongst the godly, but 
he managed to escape detection that day by sub- 
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stituting gesticulations for words. Whenever hard 
pressed for an answer to some religious sentiment 
he turned his eyes upwards and clasped his hands 
in the attitude of prayer. He was very much 
puzzled to understand the meaning of Mrs. Gaunt's 
conduct. By the expression she made use of he 
was convinced that she was mistaken in him, but 
the transference of the paper was an entirely new 
experience. There was not sufficient light to read 
it, although he tried. The handwriting was 
cramped, and there were blots upon it caused by 
the falling tears of the writer. Entering the City 
he made several attempts to decipher the writing. 
But the lamps hung out by the householders were 
far too dim, and the shadows thrown by the moon 
too deep to allow of his doing so. In many places 
the red fire on the hearth of an Inn cast a lurid 
glare through the ill-fitting shutters, but he dared 
not loiter near such places for fear of exciting 
suspicion. At length he reached his own house. 
There was a roaring fire upon the hearth in his 
kitchen which filled the place with light He 
suffered no lack either of good sea coal or great 
logs of wood. Without a word of salutation to his 
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wife, he threw off his hat, and standing in the centre 
of the floor so that the full blaze from the fire fell 
upon the paper, possessed himself of the mysterious 
contents of the paper. The words he read were 
these : — 

" Your prayers are desired for a woman not sted- 
fast in the ways of God, whom conscience accuses 
of sin, and about whom Satan is very busy all in a 
hurry. She hath little hopes of strength to over- 
come, is ready to go off from the Lord, and ready 
to comply with the times. Be earnest with God 
for her, that she may not fall away, but be valiant 
for the truth; not wavering, not possessed with 
slavish fear. Remember her in public and private, 
for she is in much perplexity, but desires to hold 
out." 

A fierce oath escaped his lips as he turned from 
the fire, but he carefully folded the paper, and 
placed it in the drawer of an antique sideboard. 
From thence it was conveyed next day to Mr. 
Secretary Jenkins, by whom it was preserved as a 
State document 

Mistress Atterbury, attired in a silk g6wn 
brocaded with gold flowers, was sitting knitting 
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as her husband entered, and a maid in a coloured 
serge gown was bustling about making prepara- 
tions for supper. Not a word escaped the lips of 
Atterbury as to the events of the day, or the 
contents of the paper which he had scanned with 
such anxiety, and his wife, a model to her sex, put 
no question to him on the subject. The furious 
persecution levelled at all Whigs, either known or 
suspected, and all people of every class who 
dissented from the Established Church, ran its 
violent course until November 1683, when the 
Duke of Monmouth was secretly invited over to 
England, that a reconciliation might be effected. 
There were State reasons for bringing this about 
The Protestant Lords saw with dismay that the 
Duke of York took advantage of the state of public 
feeling to favour the advancement of Roman Catho- 
licism. But the reconciliation onlv lasted a few 
weeks. The Duke refused to ratify his submission 
by signing a letter which was dictated to him ; and 
in less than ten days he was again a fugitive. This 
event gave renewed impulse to those measures of 
severity which had already caused so much sorrow 

and suffering throughout the whole country. Lord 

T 
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William Russell was dead nearly five months when 
Algernon Sidney was brought to trial at the King's 
Bench, Westminster, before Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, and Justices Withens and Holloway. He 
was condemned to death, and lay in prison awaiting 
execution on a certain day in December 1683. 
Two events that week divided the public attention 
of London. The prospect of Sidney's execution, 
and the marriage of Mrs. Castles with her fifth 
husband, a lieutenant-colonel in the City. This 
lady was the daughter of one Burton, a broom 
man, who at one time sold kitchen stuff in Kent 
Street. Another of his daughters was married to 
Sir John Bowles ; and the progress of the family 
was one of the stock stories in every tavern. The 
house of the bride stood in Covent Garden, and 
great preparations were made, in order that the 
celebration of the event might be observed with 
becoming splendour. These were of two kinds, 
those relating to the wedding guests and the enter- 
tainment of the public. The house was crowded 
with visitors, and amongst them were many well- 
known in London — the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
were there, as well as Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys 
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and Mr. Justice Withens. * For several days pre- 
ceding the marriage labourers were employed in 
levelling the neighbouring streets, to facilitate the 
passage of the guests. Deep ruts extending along 
the principal streets often existed for many con- 
secutive weeks, driving coachmen round bye-ways 
to avoid the risk of being upset. Ladies were not 
unfrequently flung out of their chariots by the 
oscillation caused by the unevenness of the roads, 
and occasionally suffered injury by the wheels 
fracturing their limbs before they could scramble 
out of the way. After levelling the streets fresh 
straw was laid down to prevent the horses slipping 
on the frozen snow. On the afternoon and evening 
of the wedding, over a hundred men and boys in 
fustian tunics, carrying lighted torches, were en- 
gaged to escort carriages and chairs as soon 
as they approached the neighbourhood. These 
people by their noisy shouts filled the streets with 
sound ; while their blazing torches lighted up the 
houses, and the people about the streets, with 
picturesque effect. For the refreshment of these 
men and boys, and for all who chose, the landlord 
of the King's Head, in a bye-street, was instructed 
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to keep open house. The landlord had accordingly 
provided a most substantial feast for his visitors. 
There were ribs of beef of vast proportions, calves' 
heads and bacon, fried tripe, with minced pies and 
plum-puddings by dozens; while the spiced ale was 
drunk by the gallon. Never before in that winter 
had the poor linkmen and street-wanderers been 
provided with such a magnificent feast. The 
tavern always appeared full, yet there was never any 
lack of stout arms and noisy voices to make a clear 
passage into the house of the bride. As the guests 
arrived, an opening was made in the crowd by 
main force. Jeffreys and Withens were both 
hissed as they stepped out of their carriages, which 
caused a conflict between the link-bearers and the 
crowd. But order was quickly restored on the 
appearance of another chariot, when the services of 
the torchmen were again called in requisition. The 
ball-room in which the guests met was occupied by 
nearly a hundred guests, and was lighted by scores 
of candles stuck in silver candelabra disposed 
around the room. On a magnificent sideboard, 
ornamented with carved heads and fruit, there was 
displayed a costly collection of salvers, beakers, 
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trencher salts, double-handled tankards, and centre- 
pieces in gold and silver. Silk hangings screened 
the openings into retiring rooms, where provisions 
and wine were to be had at any moment during 
the evening. Black boys, slaves, dressed in scarlet 
suits, with a silver collar round their neck, bearing 
the arms and name of Mrs. Castles, waited on the 
guests in the ball-room. The bride wore a white 
satin dress with a long train, trimmed with silver 
lace ; over her shoulders a white Venetian scarf, a 
necklet of pearls and diamonds ; and the same 
costly ornaments were woven in her grey hair. 
Hot gloved fingers were covered with rings, the 
gifts of her dead husbands ; and from a diamond 
buckle at her waist there hung a gold watch and 
a scissor-case of blue velvet pointed with gold. Of 
the guests not one was so merry as the Chief 
Justice ; and his coarse jokes, uttered in loud tones, 
provoked constant laughter amongst those present. 
He opened the ball by leading out the bride to the 
music of a band stationed in a small gallery over 
the door. The guests entered with considerable 
animation into the amusement of the evening. 
For some time the affectation of good manners 
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kept the visitors within bounds, but as the hours 
wore on, and the delicate wines inflamed the blood, 
the homely manners of those assembled broke out, 
and coarse jests, with practical jokes, became cur- 
rent. Their manners were superficial ; and the 
presence amongst them of one or two occupying 
an official position only exercised a restrained influ- 
ence for a short time. In the middle of the evening, 
when rough play had succeeded to dancing, and the 
drinking of healths to quiet conversation, Mrs. 
Castles, holding in her hand a letter, sailed about 
the room, threading the noisy groups, and exclaim- 
ing in a shrill voice, " A letter for my Lord Chief 
Justice from the King." The sentence was repeated 
by each who caught it, and the ball-room was 
explored in every corner, but Jeffreys was not to be 
found. He was, however, not far off, and Mrs. Castles 
ultimately found him in an adjoining room, eating 
voraciously of the delicate viands prepared for the 
guests, and drinking down canary wine in great gulps. 
"Ah! my lady," he exclaimed on seeing Mrs. 
Castles, " by Saint Dunstan, this merry entertain- 
ment has restored the beauty of youth to the grace 
of a woman." 
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" Now, my lord, no jesting. You were always 
such a merry man. By my troth, I am sorry to 
interpose now, but see here, some new honour for 
you under the seal of the King." 

Jeffreys tore open the letter, and after perusing 
it burst into loud laughter. 

"Tis a fine jest!" he exclaimed, "where's Mr. 
Justice Withens. Pardon us, my lady, we have a 
little work to do, 'twill not take long. My masters 
want a chop-writ, that is all. Let the dancing pro- 
ceed. I shall be with you in a moment See here, 
Withens, this is some of your work. Why don't 
you finish your jobs in a workmanlike manner. 
Marry, 'tis a good joke ! " 

Master Justice Withens read the letter, and 
appeared to be equally amused. 

** Ah ! my lord, we are all dull at times except 
your lordship ; but we shall improve, my lord." 

** Bring hither pen and ink and paper." 

The servants instantly provided the requisite 
writing materials, and Jeffreys hastily wrote a few 
lines. 

" There's a draft that will do, Withens, I 
think." 
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" 'Tis short and to the point — not a word too 
many. Tis exact, my lord." 

" Then we will enclose it in a letter, Withens, to 
Mr. Secretary, just to show respect The Bench 
should always pay proper respect to the Court 
and to Court officials. Promotions come of proper 
respect, Withens." 

So speaking, Jeffreys took up the pen and 
wrote : 

'* Right Honourable, — I have herewith sent you 
the forms of those writs which are usually prepared 
for the like occasions. I beg your pardon for this 
scribble, and expect your further commands, which 
shall certainly be obeyed by, sir, your most 
obliged and devoted servant. Geo. Jeffreys." 

Then enclosing the warrant for the execution of 
the noble Sidney in the letter, he bade a servant 
give it immediately to the messenger. 

** Messengers, may it please your lordship : an 
old man and a young woman, name of Dimple. 
Marry, he bade me say that the letter was brought 
to the office, your lordship not being found at 
home, and it was to be given into your lordship's 
hands at once." 
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"A very pretty message too to be de- 
livered now, you varlet. Bring hither your mistress 
directly." 

The servant hurriedly left the room. 

" I must send this, Withens, by more trusty 
hands than those of my clerk. We'll send it 
escorted by a score or so of those noisy fellows in 
the street." 

Mistress Castles was only too happy to send her 
most trusty servant on such a mission, and the 
letter was accordingly despatched under an escort 
to Whitehall. 

Moll and her father were not at all displeased at 
the choice of a special messenger. They were 
regaled by the servants and dismissed. On their 
way home they were induced to enter the King's 
Head. The great kitchen was full of guests, a 
voice was singing, there was great clanking of cans. 
To the astonishment of both they found Saturday 
Jack standing up in the midst of a noisy crowd of 
men and women, singing a well-known Christmas 
song most appropriate to the circumstances of the 
day. Old Dimple's vexation with Jack vanished 
as he listened to his voice, and Moll's face flushed 
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with natural affection. He was at the moment 
singing the following verse : — 

" Now Christmas day comes on apace, 
Discharge the porter of his place, 
Shut not your doors in any case, 

But let all enter free. 
Take off the hooks the buttery door, 
Let drink be free for rich and poor ; 
As God hath blessed you with store, 
You bountiful should be.'* 

As soon as he had finished he was closely beset 
by many, each thrusting a drinking vessel toward 
his face, anxious that he should drink with them. 
He accepted the proffered cans of several, but at a 
signal from old Honeypot, who was amongst those 
present, extricated himself from those around and 
slipped out of the house, before Dimple and Moll 
could make their presence known to him. The 
excitement and hubbub in the streets lasted until 
nearly midnight, and then tipsy linkmen staggered 
off beside chariots whose coachmen were hardly 
sober, and beside chairmen who were decidedly 
drunk. 

A few days aftcnvards the " chop-writ " was put 
in force, and the head of Algernon Sidney rolled 
upon a scaffold on Tower Hill. 
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The time was now approaching when the earthly 
career of two out of five of the ministers in New- 
gate was destined to close. These were Francis 
Bampfield and Jeremiah Marsden. Notwithstand- 
ing the attention of their friends the severity of the 
weather sapped the little remaining strength that 
was left Of these two Bampfield was the elder, 
being in his 70th year. Marsden had assumed 
the name of Ralphson, by which he was commonly 
known, and he was only in his 58th year at the 
time of his death. Since our last visit to Newgate, 
Marsden, Collins, Griffith, and Wise have joined 
Bampfield in prison, for preaching in conventicles. 
All five were much respected by the prisoners, 
amongst whom they laboured with as much faith- 
fulness as amongst members of their own flock. 
Bampfield was in the habit of saying to his col- 
leagues that his release would soon come from the 
King of kings. Ralphson, though twelve years his 
junior, had undergone so much suffering through 
exposure in the open fields, that his constitution 
was unable to bear the stress laid upon it by con- 
finement. They were both stricken down at the 
same time, and lay in the same room of the prison. 
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As a special favour Captain Richardson allowed 
the daughter of Ralphson to attend him, and 
Mother Gaunt nursed Bampfield — the two women 
being assisted by Wise, Collins and Griffith. 
Both men knew that their end was approaching, 
and spoke with joy of their translation. They 
comforted each other by repeating verses of 
Scripture, and prayed for each other audibly. On 
the afternoon preceding his death. Mother Gaunt 
was kneeling beside the wooden bed on which 
Bampfield lay. The old man was perfectly con- 
scious and apparently free from pain. His thought 
was then about others : — 

" Sister Gaunt, I fear the poor people will suffer 
grievously this winter. There is good store of fuel 
in the chamber — cell they call it. Poor miserable 
deceivers ! may the Lord forgive our enemies. Let 
it be distributed, together with what victuals are 
here; and the money — I never was so rich in 
money as I am now — let it be distributed on 
Sunday." 

The old man gasped with the effort he made. 

** Bid all the people who know and love me be 
faithful to the Lord. Tell them, I longed to die, 
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with the longing of a little child to be at rest upon 
his fathers breast." 

Mistress Gaunt nodded assent. Her heart was 
too full for utterance ; tears were in her eyes, and 
her lips moved with some secret emotion. 

"Brother Wise, look after Brother Bampfield, 
I shall soon be free." 

The venerable saint closed his eyes as though 
dozing. 

Marsden, as calm and happy, was at the same 
time speaking words of comfort to his sorrow- 
stricken daughter. 

** When I am gone, Mary, rejoice and weep not ; 
nor let our friends mourn for me. My path has 
been across rocks for many a year, and my bones 
are weary. If the Lord pleased, I would live to 
serve Him, but please the Lord I would desire 
to die now. My flesh is consumed, and my spirit 
cries out for the living God." 

His daughter had one arm beneath his head, and 
the other was clasped between his upon his breast. 

"Ah! Brother Collins and Brother Griffith, I 
shall outstrip you now by the grace of God, and 
touch the goal first." 
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" The Lord be praised, brother," answered Col- 
lins and Griffith. 

The sick man became more restless. There 
were indications of aberration of mind. Once he 
called out in a loud voice — 

" Brother Bampfield, pray that we may go hand 
in hand." 

But there was no response. Both men appeared 
to enter the dark valley of the shadow of death 
together. Their progress was hardly perceptible to 
those who watched. The fact soon spread through- 
out the gaol that he whom they were in the habit 
of calling Father Bampfield was dying, and that 
Master Ralphson lay dying also. The prisoners 
that day moved about the exercising-rooms as 
noiselessly as possible. There was no singing, 
no swearing. One of the preachers was constantly 
occupied in communicating to one or other of 
the prisoners the state of the dying men. Bamp- 
field lingered until the afternoon of Saturday, 
February i6, 1684, He had not spoken from an 
early hour of the morning, and he died so calmly, 
that neither Mistress Gaunt nor any of those in 
the room at the moment knew that he was dead. 
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When his death was known the prisoners sobbed 
and wept His body was removed to a neighbour- 
ing cell, and then the sorrow-stricken nurses 
gathered about the bedside of Jeremiah Marsden. 
From the moment when he called upon Bampfield 
he became unconscious. Life fluttered in his body 
for a few hours ; but those who stood around knew 
that the end was not far distant. The weary hours 
of night were consumed. Sunday came, and as the 
first pale beams of morning lighted up the gloomy 
cell, Marsden died. Within a few hours only of 
each other, the spirits of the sainted confessors 
entered into the presence of God. For a moment 
or two those who saw him die stood around his 
bed. Then they knelt together, his daughter 
breaking into passionate weeping ; and prayer and 
thanksgiving were offered up on high. There were 
many who loved the dead men who came early 
that Sunday morning to inquire after them, and 
the news of their deaths spread rapidly throughout 
the City. In the following week there were two 
such funerals provided for the dead men as 
astounded the Court party. Bampfield was buried 
in Glasshouse Yard, Gosvvell Street, and in the 
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funeral procession over two thousand men and 
women walked. At the funeral of Marsden the 
demonstration was even greater. Newgate Street 
was crammed with spectators to see the coffin 
carried out of the gaol to the hearse. There were 
nearly three thousand persons in the procession. 
The ministers in Newgate, at the special request of 
the prisoners, held a service in the exercising-room 
before the coffins were removed ; and they accom- 
panied the corpses to the gate bareheaded and in 
tears. Marsden was borne to the Bunhill Fields, 
and at his grave several addresses were delivered 
by ministers. 

Mother Gaunt was present at the funeral with 
the unhappy daughter of the dead preacher, whose 
grief was uncontrollable ; and who ever afterwards 
spoke of her father as having been murdered in 
prison by the King. 

The duty of nursing which Mistress Gaunt had 
undertaken necessarily occupied much of her time; 
and several weeks elapsed without her having 
paid a visit to Hannah Ferguson. 



CHAPTER XV. 

IN HOLLAND AND IN NEWGATE. 

T^HE winter of 1683 was also very trying to the 
refugees in Holland. They were ill pro- 
vided with means to sustain life in summer, except 
such amongst them, and they were very few in 
number, who were able to obtain regular supplies of 
money ; but the majority were obliged as soon as 
they reached Holland to turn their hands to some 
mechanical employment. They were all hospitably 
treated by the inhabitants of the towns in which 
they settled, and shared with their own poor a por- 
tion of the money collected. Ferguson preached 
frequently both in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, but 
not regularly in either place ; for his knowledge of 
the leaders in England who favoured an insurrec- 
tion was too extensive to allow of his entire devo- 
tion to the pulpit during his absence from England. 

He was therefore constantly travelling about, until 
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Winter set in, between the chief towns of the United 
Provinces of Holland, giving counsel and takii^ 
instruction as to the future. The ranks of the 
fugitives were considerably augmented during the 
autumn months, and down to the time when winter 
closed all the ports on each side of the ChanneL 
Amongst those who came were the Rev. Matthew 
Mead and the Rev. Stephen Lobb; From them 
Ferguson learned of the arrest of John Nesbitt, 
and the excessive severity with which he was 
treated ; but at the same time he was cheered by 
hearing that all the efforts of the King and Council 
had failed to induce him to mention the name of 
one of his friends who was engaged in the plot. 
The wintry winds had already commenced to blow, 
giving intimation of the winter that was to follow, 
before John Nesbitt, to the inexpressible relief of 
Ferguson and others, made his appearance in 
Rotterdam. He first sought out the residence of 
the Old Plotter, as Ferguson was facetiously called, 
and brought him news from his wife ; for, notwith- 
standing his long imprisonment, Nesbitt s heart 
was not turned from the old friendships he had 
formed. From Roger Sitwell he learned the lead- 
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ing events of the day, and by him was directed to 
the Crown Inn, to see Mistress Ferguson. There 
he met Mother Gaunt, another old friend of his ; 
and after reciting the incidents of his prison life, 
she offered to provide the means of crossing to 
Holland. This was gladly accepted by him, and 
he was thus able to bring to Ferguson the very 
latest version of his wife's health. But that was 
not at all reassuring. She was able only at inter- 
vals to walk about her own chamber, and there was 
such a change in her personal appearance that at 
first Nesbitt had not recognised her. From 
matters of home he branched off into a recital of 
his imprisonment and examinations before the 
King and Council. He was examined several 
times, and at each every inducement likely to 
succeed was made use of to draw a statement from 
him as to his knowledge of the plot But he never 
gratified the King, and then efforts were put forth 
to convict him of having written the letter signed 
"Jo. N." found upon Alexander Gordon, which 
gave the Court the first intimation that a plot was 
on foot. But that had failed for want of witnesses, 
and after nearly four months' solitary confinement 
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he was discharged from custody. Ferguson 
listened with feelings of admiration to the simple 
narrative of his young countryman. As he con- 
cluded, Ferguson grasped him by the hand. 

" Tm proud of you, I'm proud of you ! but, marry, 
my boy, it was a test that would have tried a 
saint — solitary confinement !" 

" Not quite solitary. Master Ferguson ; I had 
these with me, and Slowman never discovered 
them." 

He drew out of his pockets the leaves of an old 
Bible, which he had managed to conceal in his bag 
breeches. The study of these had occupied his 
mind during the whole term of imprisonment, and 
he came out of the Marshalsea more thoroughly 
acquainted with the Sacred Scriptures than any 
theological student of his day. He spread on the 
table before Ferguson the tattered fragments of 
the book. Some of the pages were greasy, and 
the verses almost illegible, but those were the por- 
tions Nesbitt could repeat most readily. All the 
corners were dog-eared, and many verses curtailed 
through the constant friction of his pocket, but not 
a word was lost to the young student. Ferguson 
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examined the fragments laid before him with 
immense pleasure, and he found from his conversa- 
tion with Nesbitt that his knowledge of the book 
was not superficial. A few days afterwards Nesbitt 
became for the second time an inmate of the same 
house with the Rev. Matthew Mead, who welcomed 
the young tutor of his sons with much warmth. 
Under his direction Nesbitt resumed his study of 
theology. The winter, which set in soon after the 
arrival of Nesbitt, did not bring with it such sorrows 
to the poor of the United Provinces as it caused to 
the poor of England. In Holland the preparation 
for winter entered into the domestic calculations 
months before it came. The people too were more 
frugal than in England, and hence were better 
prepared. Moreover, it was to a certain extent 
the great holiday season of the year. Everybody 
from the highest to the lowest spent a portion of 
each day on the ice. The Duke of Monmouth 
skated with the Princess of Orange, and the Earl 
of Argyle gave lessons to Dame Smith, his hostess. 
Poor children fastened rudely shaped pieces of 
wood with leather thongs to their feet, and skated 
with sisters or brothers all mounted in the same 
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primitive fashion. Elderly ladies were pushed over 
the ice in chairs mounted upon skates, and rich 
merchants rigged up light sailing yachts on iron 
skids and sailed along the broad bosom of the 
canal. There were races also on the ice for prizes 
suitable to the season, and everybody going to 
work or to market skated along the frozen surface 
of the canals. Little Scotch boys with wooden 
skates fastened to the soles of wooden boots 
struggled in the same group with Hollanders, 
unable to converse together, but full of fun and 
laughter at the mishaps which came to them. 
Scotchwomen, too poorly clad to venture out, 
watched from the dingy casemates the sports on 
the ice below» while they plied their knitting- 
needles, or wound flax about their distaffs to feed 
their spinning-wheels. Fuel was much cheaper in 
Holland than in England, and there was none so 
poor but what they possessed a store of peat with 
which to keep constantly alight the small stoves 
set in the middle of the floor of each room. 
Those poor little urchins who were too thinly clad 
to be allowed out of doors, found ample amusement 
in looking through the window, or listening to 
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stories told about the picture tiles on the hearth 
and wings of the fireplace. By means of these 
pictures many a poor boy and girl learned the 
most attractive of the beautiful stories which the 
Bible contains — though it must be confessed there 
was a preference shown by the Dutch tile-masters 
for those stories in which a river, a sea or a lake 
could be introduced, and also that the faces as 
well as the garments worn by the grand old Bible 
heroines and heroes, were studies from the Dutch, 
On the whole, the winter passed without serious 
casualty amongst the Scotch and English emigrants. 
When spring came again and summer followed, 
many a capital story was told of the means adopted 
to keep out the cold, and keep life within the body. 
One lay in bed night and day, and was fed by his 
landlady with great slices of gingerbread, drink- 
ing nothing better than coffee. Another had lived 
upon coarse oatmeal and the common bread of the 
poor. 

During the winter there was an absolute cessa- 
tion of all correspondence with England. No 
letter passed from one country to the other; and in 
the entire absence of all communications with 
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friends and relatives consisted the chief sorrow of 
all the fugitives. This was a bitter trial to Fer- 
guson, who. was devotedly attached to his wife 
and children. His separation from them was a 
constant source of anxiety. He chafed in spirit 
at his enforced absence. By day he saw the 
countenances of his children in every child's face 
that was turned up to his ; and the face of his wife 
reappeared in every woman's face he met. At 
night they were ever near him in his dreams. 
Sleeping or waking they were close beside him, 
and yet always out of his reach, beyond his ken. 
During the summer of 1684 further measures were 
taken to revive the design of the Earl of Arg>4e 
for a descent upon Scotland, which was then fixed 
for the spring of 1685. The Duke of Monmouth 
still held aloof from all participation in it ; but the 
other men of rank amongst the emigrants deter- 
mined to carry it out In the month of June, Fer- 
guson, Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
together with several others, met at Leyden, and it 
was then determined that the three named should 
return to Rotterdam, in order to facilitate the plans 
which were then decided upon. At that same 
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time the Hon. Thomas Chidley, the English 
envoy extraordinary to the States-General, got 
intelligence of the movement going on, and he 
obtained a writ for the arrest of Sir Thomas 
Armstrong. The three men arrived at Leyden 
on the 9th, and while sitting in an inn, the place 
was suddenly invaded by the Head Bellew of the 
city, accompanied by several subordinate members 
of the English Embassy. Sir Thomas, who was 
personally known to the officers, was at once 
seized, but the others managed in the excite- 
ment to escape. Notwithstanding his protests. 
Sir Thomas was forced into an English boat, 
and carried on board one of His Majesty's 
yachts, which set sail immediately for England. 
His arrest caused great excitement amongst the 
emigrants, many of whom changed their places 
of residence. An attempt was also made to in- 
duce the government of the United Provinces to take 
the matter up, because Sir Thomas was a burgher ; 
but within eleven days of his arrest he was 
executed by order of Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys 
without any form of trial. 

The summer of 1684 was as remarkable as the 
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preceding winter. There was such a drought as 
exceeded in severity anything ever before known. 
Cattle died for want of water ; trees were scorched, 
withered, and died. Wells failed to yield their 
refreshing and accustomed stream of water. The 
City conduits were dry, and men hawked water 
about the streets of London for sale. The godly 
people proclaimed the drought as a judgment 
of God, and astrologers predicted all sorts of 
calamities to be at hand. From the empty wells, 
it was solemnly averred, there issued a drumming 
sound like the noise of a military drum. There 
were many who searched the sky at night for the 
appearance of some sign which would betoken the 
approaching consummation of all things. Men 
and women crossing London Bridge, would turn 
round, after passing the tower on the Southwark 
end, and scan with fearful eyes the ghastly heads 
upon the battlement, marking the least change 
in any of them as a sign of the coming of some 
great calamity upon the nation. The head of 
Hugh Peters here, and that of Oliver Cromwell 
on Whitehall, were the special objects of obser- 
vation — the prophecy regarding them, which 
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affirmed that when they were both turned towards 
Whitehall there would be no King in England, 
being one of common report and universal belief. 
Summer brought no respite to the Whigs or to the 
dissenters; and the letters sent to Holland were 
filled with stories of fresh seizures and of additions 
to the number of those confined in gaols. The 
conduct of those in authority was ever-changing. 
No man knew precisely on what charge he would 
be tried if he was a dissenter. Justices of the 
peace were equally undecided upon what statute 
to convict the prisoner. There was certainly no 
lack of statutes in existence, but there was an entire 
absence of uniformity in dealing with the cases. 

The acts made use of were the following : 

I. Elizabeth, c. 2. Fine of I2d. a Sunday. 

V. Elizabeth, c. 23. De excommunicato capiendo. 

XXIII. Elizabeth, c. i. Levying ;^20 a month, 
for non-attendance at church. 

XXIX. Elizabeth, c. 6. For contumation. 

XXXV. Elizabeth, c. i. Abjuring the realm on 
pain of death. 

III. Jamesl. c. 4. For Praemunire, imprisonment 
during life, and estates confiscated. 
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XIII. and XIV. Charles II. Against Quakers : 
transportation. 

XVII. Charles II. c 2. Against Nonconformists. 

XXII. Charles II. c i. Against seditious con- 
venticles. 

But upon whatever act the chaise was founded, the 
justices always bore in mind, that they were directed 
to construe the act upon all occasions in the way 
which would most readily conduce to the suppres- 
sion of conventicles, and the securing of that com- 
mon uniformity which was said to be the desire of 
the King. The action taken with the City charter 
was succeeded by a demand upon all corporate 
boroughs for the surrender of theirs ; and it was a 
common thing for the bishops in their dioceses to 
receive the forfeited charter ; or for judges return- 
ing from circuit to bring with them the charters 
from all the assize towns in which they had been 
sitting. Jeffreys won for himself high commenda- 
tion in this respect from Charles. 

The night of the marriage of Mrs. Castles was a 
marked one in the history of Saturday Jack. We 
left him on the conclusion of his song surrounded by 
a lot of half-drunken fellows, all anxious to drink 
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with him, but suddenly slinking away on a signal 
from old Honeypot The fact was that his old 
gaol friend had succeeded in cutting the landlord's 
purse during Jack's song, and was anxious to secure 
his prize by an immediate flight But his calcula- 
tions were woefully upset, by finding himself in the 
clutches of the landlord before he got to the end of 
the street, and Jack was also caught at the same 
time. They were taken immediately to the nearest 
watchmen, and delivered by them to the custody of 
Captain Richardson once more, at Newgate. They 
were tried together at the Old Bailey, and Honey- 
pot having been identified as an old offender, was 
sentenced to be hung ; but Jack not having been 
proved to have taken an active part in the robbery, 
was sentenced to a few months' imprisonment. 
Here he spent his time pleasantly enough. There 
was plenty of fuel that winter time in Newgate, and 
out of a common fund the prisoners were able to 
supply themselves tolerably well with such coarse 
food as they were accustomed to eat They wiled 
away the hours singing songs, gambling with cards, 
or telling stories, and few nights passed without 
some mad frolic amongst them, in the course of 
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which the weakest men often received severe treat- 
ment One common mode of diversion was that 
of telling stories. The narrator would invent a 
tale, every statement being the reverse of the fact 
or truth ; and at each point his hearers had to 
shout out, or manifest in some way or other, their 
discernment of the exaggeration or falsehood. If 
they failed to shout at the proper moment they 
were fined in drink ; or if they shouted out against 
a statement which the narrator could prove was 
possible, they were likewise called upon to pay a 
penalty. But if the whole story progressed from 
beginning to end, and the hearers justly character- 
ized every statement, then the story-teller had to 
treat his hearers. As an illustration take a story 
told by Saturday Jack one winter evening, in 
January 1685. There was a roaring fire upon the 
open hearth, which blazed and crackled, and 
threw gigantic shadows of the rogues upon the 
walls. 

Jack, standing up with his face towards his 
fellow-prisoners, began ** A strange and wonderful 
relation of an old woman that was drowned at 
Ratcliff Highway." 
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The listeners roared at Jack : they hit the point. 

" I wanted," he continued. *^ to find out how the 
old woman was drowned, so I went to Sir John 
Fang's house. This is a little house all alone, 
interspersed with about thirty others." 

The prisoners shouted out. Again they marked 
the contradiction. Thus the story proceeded. 

" It was a brick house made of flints. Knocking 
at the door, Gammer Fang appeared. * Gammer,' 
said I, * is Sir John within?' 'Walk in,' said she 

* You will find him in the little round long three 
square parlour.' When I got into the room I could 
not see Sir John, because he was a giant, but I spied 
abundance of wicker bottles. Just as I was going 
out he called me, asking what I would have. So, 
looking back, I spied him just creeping out of a 
wicker bottle. It seems by profession he was a 
wicker bottle-maker, and after he made one he 
used to creep out of the stopper holes. ' Sir 
John,' said I, * is the old woman dead who was 
drowned at Ratcliff Highway.^' 'Jack,'* said he, 

* your mother's got a little old woman for her son, 
and she shall be churchwarden to a troop of horse, 
and her grandmother shall be a justice of the 
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peace/ ' Thank you for the information/ said I, 
* there's no doubt about it* * You must sup with 
me/ said he. So, having drunk bread and cheese 
enough, I went to see his baby. She was a 
wonder — only three months old, and threshing 
tobacco in a well. I had to pass through two 
rooms before reaching the well. In one, two of his 
daughters were spinning with charcoal, and in the 
other two sons were cleaving card matches to make 
deal boards. When I left the house I started for 
St James's Parle It was a very dark sunshiny 
night In the Park I met Toby the huntsman's 
wife. 'How now, Toby/ said I, 'what sport?' 
' Brave sport last night/ said she, ' but better this 
morning.' ' Why, what sport last night, Toby ? ' said 
I. ' There came a fellow/ said she, * into the Park 
to steal venison, and I up with my quarter-staff, 
and cut off both his ears at one blow/ " 

All the prisoners roared out at the fiction. 

" Now/' said Jack, " I have you all/' 

" Marry, prove it then," cried out several voices. 

"Why, thus," replied Jack, "the fellow had a 
helmet on his head, and when Toby clubbed his 
helmet, one half came down on one side of his 
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head, and the other half on the other side, so she 
cut off both his ears." 

Jack had tricked his fellow-prisoners. They had 
to stand treat to him all round. The remainder of 
the night was spent in uproarious merry-making ; 
and Jack was ultimately led off to a bed of straw 
and ragged clothes, in a state of beastly drunken- 
ness. 

Newgate was at that time again the home of 
more than fourscore Dissenters, amongst whom 
were many preachers. One of these was William 
Jenkins, "who finished his obstinacy," as the 
elegy hawked about the streets phrased it, by dying 
in the gaol, January 19, in his seventy-second year. 
He was attended in his last illness by a loving 
daughter ; and at his interment in Bunhill Fields, 
there were one hundred and fifty coaches made use 
of to convey his friends thither, and several thou- 
sand people followed the procession on foot 

The fate of Honeypot produced no lasting im- 
pression upon Saturday Jack, and his association 
with hardened offenders in the prison confirmed 
him in the evil course he had entered upon. He 

was released from custody in March, but was cap- 
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tured and imprisoned in the following June for 
taking part in a street riot. He was in the prison 
when the executioner brought in the head and 
quarters of Sir Thomas Armstrong, to be subjected 
to that operation for their preservation which has 
been described in a previous chapter. The head 
and one quarter were afterwards set up on Temple 
Bar; while another quarter was sent down to 
Stafford, to be placed in a conspicuous position in 
that town, because in a former Parliament Sir 
Thomas represented that borough. This exquisite 
pleasantry on the part of the Court was no doubt 
highly appreciated by the good people of Stafford. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



LOVERS. 



73 OGER SITWELL, by his devotion to busi- 
ness, steadily advanced in favour with his 
new master. Two years had elapsed since the 
transfer was effected, and Roger in that time had 
much improved in his personal appearance. Ever 
since the night when he rescued Hannah from the 
clutches of the officer his life appeared to receive 
a fresh impulse. Their subsequent interviews had 
tended to give shape and form to that impulse, and 
in the autumn of 1684, Roger made up his mind 
to communicate on the first opportunity some- 
thing which was on his mind to Hannah. Long 
before this was effected, Mistress Ferguson, fore- 
seeing that as inevitable which the young people had 
hardly fully comprehended themselves, made the 
matter a subject of earnest prayer. From the 
time when she mixed with the throng outside 
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Whitehall to the present, her weakness had gra- 
dnally increased, until she came to be r^arded 
by all about her as a confirmed invalid. How 
much sorrow had to do with her distressing weak- 
ness she was unconscious herself, but there is no 
doubt that the mental suffering she endured did 
very much to undermine her strength. To those 
about the inn — her brother, her sister-in-law, and 
her children — she invariably maintained as much 
cheerfulness as one in her weakness could assume. 
But there were times when the eyes of those 
dearest to her marked, with infinite sorrow, the 
effort it cost to smile upon them. Yet she was not 
unhappy. But a sweet, patient resignation was 
evinced in everything she said, Hannah, Roger, 
and Mother Gaunt appeared to have won her 
entire confidence, and with them she conversed 
upon the saddest subject, her husband's absence, 
with a submissiveness which often melted their 
hearts. For a long time she had striven against 
the decree of Providence, and chafed at the en- 
forced absence of her husband. That struggle 
exhausted her, and as weakness succeeded there 
came with it the compensation of resignation to 
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the will of God. She learned that waiting was her 
duty -^ a difficult lesson to acquire. The de- 
pendence which all her married life she placed 
upon her husband was transferred; her love 
towards him was changed from the love of him 
to the love of God in him. He was raised by her 
weakness very much nearer to Him to whom, in 
the never-forgotten letter, he had pointed her when 
they were first separated. She had ceased to 
sorrow for him as she had once done, and was 
already in anticipation mingling spirit with spirit 
m the bright unchanging fields of heaven. The 
bitterness of the lesson taught was lost in the rich 
compensation she had gained. Sometimes, in fine, 
bright weather, she was moved into the gallery 
of the inn, from whence she could look down upon 
the busy scene in the yard below, or look up into 
the sky 'with its fleecy clouds and unfathomable 
depths. But her life, although one of unchanging 
helplessness, was by no means useless. She could 
knit as she lay upon her bed or couch, and when 
her fingers were weary with their work they were 
often clasped together, and then she was more 
potent than a whole regiment of the King's soldiers. 
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Nor was the education of her children neglected. 
On all Biblical questions they would have passed a 
sharp examination ; and their minds were stored 
with Psalms, so that they could join, in the dark- 
ness of night, in singing together to the praise of 
God. When Roger came he invariably brought 
his lute, and the skill with which he could play 
any air was a constant source of admiration' to 
the little family circle. 

One evening in September he invited Hannah to 
go for a stroll among the lanes in their neighbour- 
hood, and her mother willingly consented. Roger 
that evening appeared to be ii\ an unusually happy 
mood. 

There was such a frank, manly, honest ex- 
pression about his face, that every one who met 
with him felt able to confide in his integrity. 
Hannah was ready in a moment She had only to 
don her plain hood and white neckerchief, and 
there she stood one of the sweetest, gentlest, most 
lovable girls that could be found anywhere. Her 
mother fixed an earnest look upon her as she 
turned to leave the room, and there was wafted 
after them the tender influence of a loving mother's 
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heart The evening was a lovely one. That fear- 
ful heat which was withering up the trees that 
the winter frost had spared, and which appeared to 
scorch men with its fierceness in the daytime, was 
succeeded by a gentle zephyr, which rustled the 
brown leaves and refreshed with its breath the 
whole earth. The two turned from the dusty road 
into a narrow path which led across the fields. 

There were green fields then reaching from Aid- 
gate far beyond the Spitelfields. This walk was 
one that they often chose. It led directly through 
a small plantation, and then beside a running 
brook, whose margin was a famous place for the 
choicest wild flowers. It was a path also near 
which no gibbets were erected ; and to avoid them 
many a London maiden with her sweetheart 
turned off, as Hannah and Roger did, into the 
pleasant paths that led across hills and dales. The 
blackbird piped to his mate in the hedgerows; 
and schools of rooks slowly winged their way 
home for the night Pleasant as the scene was it 
appeared to exercise an overpowering spell on the 
young lovers. Roger played with his lute, and not on 
it, while Hannah plucked the daisies once and again 
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and then slowly dissected them. After crossing 
three or four fields, they came to a knoll, beneath a 
group of poplars, on which they frequently rested 
for a time. At the foot of the knoll a little brook, 
clear as crystal, ran babbling by. Roger was the 
first to break silence. 

"I am so weary that I should like to sit here 
awhile, Hannah." 

Yet he did not appear in the least bit tired, 
although he said so. 

'* I am willing, Roger, if you wish." 
And looking about for a suitable spot at the 
foot of one of the poplars, she sank down upon 
the ground. Roger threw himself beside her, and 
looked up into her face, but did not speak. She 
coloured as she caught his eye. The moment 
on which he counted had come, but his tongue 
refused to speak. What he wanted to say was 
quite forgotten. He tried his lute, but only sounded 
the scale. Then he whistled. This consumed 
several moments that seemed to him years of 
time. He stopped whistling, and stole another 
look at her. Their eyes met, and both became con- 
scious of a serious embarrassment. She coloured. 
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He whistled again. More precious moments stole 
away. Then he plunged into the task set himself. 

" Hannah, I have something to say." 

" Well, Roger." 

She was blushing now. He spoke with hesi- 
tancy — it was an effort that almost took away his 
breath. 

" Hannah, I love you." 

He laid great emphasis on the word love. There 
could be no mistaking what he meant That word 
implied something more than the love of friend- 
ship. It was the love of a youth for that maiden 
he hopes to make his wife. She was silent His 
suit was accepted. He plucked up courage. 

"Give me a token, Hannah, that my love is 
acceptable, and that one day I may hope to call 
you wife." 

She looked up now at him, looked straight into 
his eyes, and holding both hands out to him, said 
in a low, sweet voice — 

" Roger, I am won." 

His heart bounded, and taking both her hands in 
his, they vowed to love each other as all true- 
hearted lovers do. Then their tongues were 
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loosened; and a thousand topics started up for 
discussion. The time passed too quickly, and the 
deepening twilight warned them the utmost limit 
was come. 

"Before we go, Hannah, sing that sweet little 
song for me, *0 how sweet at night to dream/ 
and ril accompany you." 

" Oh, Roger, it's too long to sing now." 

" One verse then, darling, as you love me." 

" What ! exacting already, Roger !" 

But she sang at once : — 



" O how sweet at night to dream, 
Oa mossy pillows, 
By the willows, 
Of a gentle purling stream.", 



The lute never sounded so sweetly as it did that 
night in Rogers hands, at least Hannah thought 
so; and Roger was under the impression that 
Hannah never before sang so well. 

Mistress Ferguson soon discovered, from the 
glances that were exchanged, something of an un- 
usual character had happened ; and after learning 
from the lips of Roger what had taken place, she 
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gave her consent, and added a little parable for 
their edification. 

" I have heard it said," she remarked, with grave 
humour, " that marriage is just like a summer 
bird caged in a garden ; the birds that are without, 
Roger, despair to get in, and the birds within, 
Hannah, are in a consumption for fear they should 
never get out" 

Both the young lovers declared that it would be 
quite impossible for them ever to desire getting out 
of the cage when once they had entered. From 
this time Roger became the acknowledged suitor of 
Hannah, and Mrs. Ferguson found herself en- 
riched with a fresh topic for fervent prayer. 

During the summer her husband's letters had 
come at irregular intervals. They were all of the 
same character. Two topics ran through the 
whole — his lamentation at his enforced absence, 
and the hope of better days to come. Mrs. Fer- 
guson began to feel now that there was little hope 
of an amicable settlement of the affairs of the 
nation. Persecution ran high. Informers every 
week were growing more and still more impudent, 
and they were encountered by preachers and 
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hearers resolute to uphold the supremacy of con- 
science. The deaths of ministers in Newgate, and 
the imprisonment of others, only whetted the 
anxiety of capable men to supply the deficiency 
created by those removed from active work. About 
the end of October a trial took place before 
Jeffreys at the King's Bench which filled all classes 
with alarm. This was the charge of high treason 
brought against the Rev. Thomas Rosewell for 
words used in a sermon. The informers were two 
women of infamous lives. Rosewell produced a 
copy of the sermon, in which the words were not 
found. But Jeffreys directed the jury to bring 
him in guilty, which .they did, and he was sentenced 
to death. This caused great excitement through- 
out England. In the City the trial absorbed the 
attention of all business men. Spies, sent out by 
the Court, brought back word that both Whigs 
and Tories were much alarmed ; that men said no 
man's life was safe if Rosewell was executed ; that 
every minister in England might as well be hung 
at once. The King, alarmed at the excitement 
which was caused, pardoned RosewelL 

Following the drought of summer, there sue- 
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ceeded a winter almost equal in severity to the 
preceding one. The sufferings of the poor were 
aggravated this time by the scarcity of food. Prices 
of all the necessaries of life were much increased. 
City and country were alike pauperized. This was 
the season chosen for a renewal of the persecutions 
throughout the whole kingdom. Men and women 
were hunted down as though they were murderers, 
and all the gaols were crammed with the innocent 
victims of misgovernment. As the winter months 
passed by, the same phenomenon observed the 
previous year was again noted. Frosts came in the 
midst of thaws ; and trees, unable to bear the mass 
of ice about their branches, were riven from top to 
bottom. In London, society was completely dis- 
organized Class was set against class. General 
discontent prevailed. Hunger made men wolves. 
Shops were closed in the busiest thoroughfares 
at ordinary times through the entire cessation 
of business. Thieves robbed in the daytime. 
Murders were of nightly occurrence. Neither were 
these events confined to the poor, nor the robbed 
and murdered to the middle class. Those who 
mingled with the rank and fashion of the Court, 
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bitten with some strange madness, were never 
known to be so quarrelsome. The most trivial 
matter was made an affair of honour. A word, an 
act of the slightest character, became the subject of 
anger, and duelling was more frequent than was 
ever known before. Charles Rex, indifferent alike 
to the cares' of State or the honour of the country, 
toyed with his dogs or his mistresses; leaving place 
and power to be contended for by cruel bishops, a 
crafty brother, and faithless courtiers. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



DASHED HOPES. 



I j^ERGUSON was very much surprised to hear 
from his wife of the engagement of Hannah 
to Roger Sitwell. He was so accustomed to think 
of his children as they were when he was in their 
midst, that it had escaped him altogether that they 
were rapidly growing up and advancing towards 
manhood and womanhood. By such announce- 
ments fathers often are led to mark epochs in their 
lives. It was so with him. At first it seemed but 
yesterday to him when she was a little child, with- 
out a care, nestling in his arms ; now she was old 
enough to be thinking of marriage. What her age 
was he could not recall. What father ever can 
remember the birthdays -and birth-years of his 
children } It is a far easier matter for memory to 
recall the day and year of a child's death. There 
was, too, such a gulf stretched between that happy 
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past and the sorrowful present ; so many sorrows, 
so much sufTering, so many startling events. By 
recalling these only was he able in part to appre- 
ciate the change that time must have wrought in 
those he had too long thought of as mere children. 
Roger wrote at the same time as Mrs. Ferguson, 
and so did Hannah. An examination of these 
helped him to realize more easily the change of 
thought and the advance of life which had taken 
place. Hannah's letter was full of trepidation. 
There was a blush in every sentence. Roger's was 
full of manliness, earnest in tone, firm in purpose. 
At first startled, Ferguson soon resolved the pro- 
blem in the way hoped for and anticipated. In 
giving his child [he wrote], he gave a part of him- 
self, a portion of his very life. Yet, perhaps, it was 
only selfish, he urged, that he should have longed 
for the time to come again that he might have 
them all as they were once round about him. She 
had a duty to perform in the future which he 
prayed God she might be enabled to fulfil ; so he 
gave his consent and blessing. As she had been 
faithful to her mother and obedient to him, so he 
hoped God's blessing would attend her all her 
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future life. Then there was a caution added, that 
marriage must not be thought of for several years, 
at any rate not until better days had come, and 
the land was freed from thraldom. When the time 
came he would be with them again ; their mother 
too, fully restored to health, would be head of the 
house once more, and they should end their days 
in happiness. Finally, there was a message for 
Frank, and a few questions to be answered as to 
how old he was, and as to what he felt disposed to 
devote his life to in the future. 

Autumn and winter passed with him much in 
the old accustomed manner. The arrival of home 
letters cheered him during the summer ; although 
the report of his wife's continued illness filled him 
with uneasiness. To love so dearly, and be 
separated so entirely, was a matter of great grief to 
him — not that kind of grief which may find vent 
in tears, but the secret gnawing sorrow which saps 
the very seat of health, or otherwise manifests it- 
self by souring the disposition of the man who is 
affected. Upon Ferguson this grief was working 
a change of temper which was very noticeable to 
those with whom he associated. He was becoming 

Y 
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snappish at trifles, and could ill bear the least con- 
tradiction. During the winter the emigrants 
received a few accounts of the continued persecu- 
tions ; of the ruin of friends, the dispersion of 
families, and the imprisonment or deaths of those 
dear to them. Lamentations frequently inter- 
rupted public prayer during that winter in Holland. 
There was little need to whisper from ear to ear 
that spring should bring a chance of peace to the 
nation. Every refugee knew that the Scottish Earl 
was determined to give to God the arbitrament of 
events in the day of battle. In many a Dutch 
house during that winter hours were spent in 
polishing armour, in furbishing old guns, or manu- 
facturing pikes ready for the coming day. Liberty 
was once more to be declared in every town and 
village of England and Scotland, and God should 
judge the wicked authors of the sorrow that had 
overflowed the nation. The Duke of Monmouth 
stood aloof from all these preparations. There 
was a general belief that some secret understanding 
existed between him and the King, and a sub- 
sequent discovery confirmed the truth of the 
supposition. Wwt an event which occurred in Eng- 
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land changed his policy, frustrated his hopes, and 
precipitated the designs of the Earl before they 
came to maturity. This was the death of King 
Charles, which took place on the 6th February 
1685. In the midst of a dream of ease and quiet, 
death took him off, and the fears of a major part of 
the nation were speedily realized. James II. 
openly avowed that he was a Roman Catholic. 
Whitehall was soon swarming with priests, and 
the Pope was invited to send a Nuncio forthwith to 
England. Five days after the King was crowned, 
Richard Baxter stood before the brutal Jeffreys, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment, which only 
terminated at the expiration of eighteen months. 

The news of the King's death induced re- 
presentations to be made to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, then at Brussels, to return ; and on March 
15, he met the Earl of Argyle at the lodgings of 
Mr. Dare in Amsterdam. There were assembled 
on that occasion the Earl of Argyle, the Duke 
of Monmouth, between whom an agreement was 
made as to the course which should be pursued. 
Lord Grey, Rumbold, Wade, A\'loiT, and a few 
others, both Scotch and Kn'^Iisli, were also present. 
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Ferguson read a declaration which it was proposed 
to issue immediately upon landing in England; 
and after a few alterations were made, the draft 
was agreed to. Messengers were despatched to 
several places in England and Scotland, bidding 
the friends prepare. But messenger after mes- 
senger returned without bringing that satisfaction 
to the leaders which they expected. The money 
demanded by the Duke was not forthcoming ; and 
arms were stated to be unnecessary, as the people 
were all prepared. There was no time to be lost 
on the part of the refugees, as suspicion was excited 
in the minds of the government of the United 
Provinces. All the money that could be raised 
amongst the refugees was obtained. Jewels were 
pledged, contributions levied ; and by the end of 
April everything that could be obtained was already 
in hand. At a second meeting at Dare's it was 
agreed that the Earl should sail at once, to be 
followed immediately by the Duke. 

Rumbold and Ayloff, two Englishmen, were 
selected to accompany the Earl, while Fletcher 
and Ferguson, two Scotchmen, were to go with the 
Duke. On the 2d of May the Earl sailed, amid 
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the general joy of all the refugees, who entertained 
no doubt of the happy issue of the expedition. 

Away went the ships, carrying to their fate some 
of the bravest men that ever lived — ^the Earl full 
of animation at the prospect before him ; his people 
as resolute as he. Within six weeks the little force 
was dispersed ; and the head of Argyle occupied 
the very spike of the Tolbooth at Edinburgh upon 
which in previous years that of Montrose was 
fixed. 

The fate of his leading friends was quickly 
decided. Rumbold was desperately wounded in 
one of the battles, and was executed at once for 
fear of his dying from his wound. His head was 
put up on the West Port of Edinburgh. Colonel 
John Ayloff was carried to London, and executed 
before the gate of the Temple in Fleet Street. Of 
their followers hundreds were slain in fight, and 
hundreds of others were put to death in cold blood 
by the merciless soldiers and their leaders, while 
several hundred were afterwards transported to 
distant English colonies. 

The Duke of Monmouth followed as hastily 
as he could. Nor was he one hour too soon. . For 
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as his fleet was tossing about in the Texel, a boat was 
sent by the authorities to stop him; but he ordered 
sail to be set, and started on his voyage. Contrary 
winds beset them from the first, which was 
esteemed an evil augury. They beat about the 
Channel from the 24th of May until the iith 
of June, when they landed at Lyme in Dorset- 
shire. 

The expedition numbered in all not more than 
eighty-two men. Amongst them were Lord Grey, 
Thomas Dare, jun., Fletcher of Saltoun, Colonel 
Mathews, son-in-law to Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
Nathaniel Wade, Richard Goodeneough, William 
Hewling, John Cragg, Captain Venner, Heyu'ood 
Dare, who was made paymaster, Dr. Hooke, 
domestic chaplain, Ferguson, chaplain-general, and 
others. 

The time on board ship passed wearily, ancf 
before the English shore was sighted the Earl of 
Argyle*s hopes were quenched. There were many 
thoughts perplexing the minds of those on board. 
The Duke, day after day, chafed at the slow 
sailing which they made. One day he saw Fer- 
gusop sitting in a thoughtful posture near the bows. 
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" Adod ! " he exclaimed, " what thoughts are they 
that cloud your brain now ? '* 

Ferguson started. 

*' I was thinking, my Lord Duke, that I should 
like when you are King to be your principal 
Secretary of State/' 

The words were spoken in a low tone, because 
they were intended only for the ear of the Duke. 

" Marry, but you are too late ; I have promised 
that to the Earl of Sunderland already." 

Ferguson thus learned two secrets with which 
he was not before acquainted, — that the Duke in- 
tended to proclaim himself King upon landing, and 
that he was in secret correspondence with one high 
in favour with James II. This was more than he 
expected to learn. They conversed in low tones 
for some time that day, and Ferguson told the 
• Duke plainly that he did not approve of his 
assuming the style of king. 

Meanwhile, in England, the King carried matters 
with a very high hand. On the 20th of May, Dr. 
Oates, the representative of the Popish Plot, under- 
went his first pillory and whipping. Two days 
afterwards, as the country members of Parliament 
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were on their way to Westminster, the unfortunate 
doctor was for the second time pilloried and 
cruelly whipped. As soon as Parliament met, the 
first news that was announced was the landing of 
Argyle in Scotland. The coming of the Duke was 
anticipated then, and instructions were forwarded 
to the coast in every direction to keep a sharp look 
out for any strange ships. Every sailing vessel that 
came to an English port was rigorously searched ; 
but no news was received of Monmouth until he 
actually landed. This took place at the very time 
when the nation was excited with accounts of the 
battles fought in Scotland with the Earl of Argyle. 
Early in the morning of the nth, the inhabitants 
of Lyme descried the Duke's ships. While the 
worthy mayor was discussing what was metnt by 
this arrival, a boat put off containing a few men ; 
they landed, and took possession of the town in * 
the name of the Duke. 

From the beginning of June, the friends of the 
refugees in London were hastening down to the 
coast to meet the Duke. The whole country 
between London and Dorset was ready for him, 
whom they regarded now as the rightful heir to 
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the English throne. Labouring men left their 
farms and fields, and with a rude weapon which for 
months had lain concealed in an outhouse, started 
off to join the Duke. There was such anxiety to 
share his fortune that youths of sixteen left home 
or school to swell the ranks of the insurgents. 
Clerks and mechanics, from all the neighbouring 
towns, added to the bulk of his army. There were 
supplies of food for the men sent in by farmers. 
Horses were taken from farm labour, and carts for 
the transport service were furnished in sufficient 
quantities. Even the women became infected with 
the enthusiasm of the men. Ladies embroidered 
colours for the regiments, and school girls presented 
addresses of congratulation. The church bells 
rang merrily ; and all classes appeared to consider 
the contest already over, before a gun was fired or 
the face of a king's soldier was seen. But the 
Duke's evil genius attended him in all he did. 
A meeting of his chief friends was held to decide 
the question of his assumption of the regal title. 
There were present Lord Grey, Dr. Hooke, and all 
the leading men in his army, besides a number of 
dissenting ministers. Ferguson was the first who 
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opposed the assumption of the title of king, and he 
was seconded by the ministers present; but was 
fiercely opposed by Lord Grey and others. The 
counsel of the majority prevailed, and the proclama- 
tion was issued under the style of king. Another 
day a quarrel took place between Fletcher of 
Saltoun, who commanded the cavalry under Lord 
Grey, and Thomas Dare, and in the heat of 
the dispute Fletcher shot Dare. Monmouth in 
consequence of this was obliged to dismiss 
Fletcher. 

To supply the loss of these two men was im- 
possible, and the battles were lost before they were 
fought 

Ferguson rendered invaluable assistance to the 
Duke, and his fertile mind frequently suggested 
expedients which saved great disasters. * Thus 
upon one occasion the Duke told him with infinite 
concern that there was an unexpected deficiency of 
rations caused by some delay of provisions, which 
he knew were on their way. Ferguson at once 
suggested that a fast should be proclaimed for the 
purpose of giving thanks to God for the success 
they had met with. This was immediately 
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ordered and observed by the host of men collected 
together. Ferguson preached to them standing 
under a tree. It was a sermon full of fire. God, 
he said, had taken away the King in the midst of 
his evil ; and he who had assumed the title of king 
was no better than a usurper. They were called 
of God to free the nation from the slavish chains 
of Popery, and release his faithful servants who 
were then in gaols everywhere. Their number 
might be few, but God was with them, and He was 
mighty. If they counted themselves they would 
do sin against God, because He would have all the 
praise and all the glory in the victory that would 
be achieved. Nor were they to suppose that their 
rude weapons would enable them to achieve the 
victory; all power, all means were supplied by God, 
and He would give strength to their arms and 
force to their weapons, so that their enemies would 
be unable to stand before them. After the sermon 
the whole army sang the 80th Psalm — 



** Hear, Israel's Shepherd ! like a flock 
Thou that dost Joseph guide ; 
Shine forth, O Thou that dost between 
The cherubims abide. 
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In Ephraim's, and Benjamin's, 

And in Manasseh's sight, 
O come for our salvation ; 

Stir up Thy strength and might'* 

Every one joined in the singing, and the sound 
of their united voices rolled upon the air like a 
sound of distant thunder. The remainder of the 
day was observed as a holiday, and before sunset 
the convoy arrived containing those supplies the 
delay of which had caused so much perplexity 
to the Duke and his officers. That same day there 
also arrived from London a number of Ferguson's 
personal friends, and amongst others Captain 
Gaunt and James Burton. 

They left London as soon as the news came 
of the landing of the Earl of Argj'^le, and had 
managed by great caution, travelling chiefly by 
night in small parties, hiding in the daytime, 
and meeting at certain towns, to escape capture. 
Captain Gaunt brought a large sum of money with 
him, which was most acceptable to the Duke. On 
iheir journey they had everywhere observed an 
amount of enthusiasm which gave the most satis- 
factory promise of the ultimate success of their 
cause. Gaunt and Burton at once accepted the 
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appointment of officers under the Duke. Both of 
them brought messages from Mistress Ferguson to 
her husband 

" She has been sorely afflicted, Master Ferguson, 
but your presence will restore her, even as the 
Master's presence in old time brought health to the 
sick. My wife tells me," said Captain Gaunt, " that 
she begins to reckon the hours, now, before she 
will clasp you in her arms again." 

" Yea, Master Ferguson, of a truth, she will wel- 
come you." 

" I am obliged to both of you for all 
your kindness. Truly, she has been afflicted, 
and were it not for your loving ministrations 
I know not what would have happened to 

them." 

Burton and Gaunt each disavowed the special 
thanks which Ferguson tendered. 

" Oh, I have heard from her of both of you ; and 
to good Mistress Gaunt I believe I shall never 
be able to repay my obligation. She has been 
more loving than a sister, more assiduous than 
a mother to her sick child. Please God we over- 
come our enemies, both of you shall find good 
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places in the King's army if my poor recommenda- 
tion is at all useful/' 

" Nay, Master Ferguson," said Gaunt, " I will 
never accept place or pension under any earthly 
king or potentate. My ambition is but to obtain 
the approval of our Divine Master. I gladly draw 
my sword to-day, but I shall more gladly sheathe 
it to-morrow when victory shall be ours." 

"Verily," said Burton, "the workman, Master 
Gaunt, is worthy of pay and the good soldier of 
reward ; an wc have the victory, I shall look to 
Master Ferguson for a good word." 

Further conversation was prevented by the 
arrival of a messenger from the Duke, who required 
the immediate attendance of Ferguson. He parted 
hurriedly from his friends, and appointed to meet 
them again at a later hour in the evening. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE TWO FRIENDS. 



T^HE Duke of Monmouth was greatly disturbed 
upon that first day by the arrival of news 
that forces were marching rapidly down upon him ; 
and that his friends were at the last moment with- 
drawing themselves from that open participation of 
which they had assured him. The Cheshire Lords, 
Macclesfield, Delamere, and Brandon, had not risen 
as they had promised ; nor had Trenchard, Sir W. 
Turling, and Sir W. Young fulfilled their promises 
with regard to Devon. Worse than all, he had 
received news of the dispersion of the forces under 
the Earl of Argyle, and the capture of the Earl 
himself Lord Grey, Ferguson, and others, were 
with the Duke at the time discussing measures for 
the coming struggle. A feeling of uneasiness was 
manifested in the course of conversation ; but a 
strong hope was expressed that all would come out 
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well at last Ferguson infused fresh spirit into the 
assembled council He told them of the report 
brought by Captain Gaunt and Master Keeling, 
that the whole country was anticipating the 
onward march of the army of deliverance. The 
arbitrament was with God. It was decided that 
on the following day but one the army was to 
march out. There was therefore one clear day 
more to prepare, and in the evening of that day 
Ferguson was to preach in the church to the 
leaders of the expedition and representatives from 
every regiment. The news of the approaching 
march was hailed with great satisfaction by the 
soldiers, and every man began to put himself in 
proper trim for the struggle. Ferguson went to 
the house of the rector, who had fled for safety 
when the landing of the Duke was known. There 
was no one in charge of the place but a poor 
servant girl, and from her he borrowed the parson's 
best silk gown and cassock to wear at the evening 
service. At the hour appointed the sacred edifice 
was crammed in every part by the stern soldiery 
of the Duke. The assemblage was a motley one. 
Such soldiers had rarely been gathered together in 
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any church before. Few amongst them wore any 
kind of military dress, but appeared in the 
apparel they usually wore at their ordinary work. 
There were poor men in untanned sheepskin, 
and men in home-spun jerkins. The armour — 
breast and back pieces which were brought over — 
were distributed singly, so that some men wore a 
piece on their breasts and none on their backs, 
while others wore a back plate and nothing on their 
breasts. But the same spirit animated the whole. 
They possessed the nerve and sinew of the men by 
whose means Cromwell in earlier years won his 
great battles ; and as the eyes of the captains and 
leaders scanned the men, they were satisfied that, 
when the day came, the fight would be a gallant 
one. Ferguson had an opportunity which was of 
rare occurrence for many years, and he made the 
most of it. He chose for his text Joshua xxii. 22, 
" The Lord God of gods, the Lord God of gods. 
He knoweth, and Israel He shall know, if it be in 
rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, 
save us not this day/* That was the strong in- 
centive that he wanted to set before the men. It 
was not their fight, but God's ; the cause was His, 
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and His arm would be bared on their behalf when 
they met the King's soldiers in the open field. 

In several encounters of an unimportant char- 
acter his followers were successful, and the Duke 
marched about the country like a conqueror; 
but the end of the struggle was not long de- 
layed. One day, riding out of Taunton, Fei^uson, 
in the intoxication of his joy, drew his sword, and 
waving it in the air, exclaimed, '' I am Ferguson ! 
I am he for whose head ;£'SOO were offered ! Look 
upon me!" As he rode thus through the crowded 
streets at the head of a band of soldiers, the people 
looked upon him, and saw a grey-haired man, with 
eyes that gleamed like those of a wolf; sharp bones 
stood like sentinels above hollow cheeks ; and the 
lower jaw moved with apparent effort beneath the 
shrunken skin. In less than a month from the day 
of landing, the final battle took place on the 6th 
of July at Sedgemoor. Ferguson, on a horse, 
was galloping about the field in every direction. 
He was one of the first to see the vacillation of 
the officers. Angry at their lack of courage, he 
drew his sword and urged the men himself upon 
the enemy. But the cowardice of the officers, the 
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blundering of the leaders, spoiled everything. The 
King's soldiers pressed forward, drove the Duke's 
men back ; their leaders fled from the field, the 
fight became a rout, the rout a massacre, and 
when night closed upon the scene the Duke's army 
had melted away. Upon that field lay many a 
gallant soldier dead. Captain Gaunt met his 
death like a brave man. He was leading his men, 
himself a few yards in advance of the line, when a 
bullet pierced his brain and stretched him dead 
upon the grass. During that night the fugitives 
fled from village to village, hotly pursued by the 
victorious army. Many thousand prisoners were 
taken, but many thousand also escaped. Amongst 
the prisoners were the Duke of Monmouth and 
Lord Grey. Ferguson made his way to the sea- 
coast, where he was joined by Nathaniel Wade and 
Richard Nelthorp. Early one morning, three days 
after the battle, they hired a fishing-boat to take 
them out to sea ; but no sooner had they cleared 
the river than they descried one of the King's 
ships, and were obliged to put back to shore. 
There was no possibility of escaping that way for 
some time to come. They therefore returned, and 
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skirting the coast for some distance under cover of 
a wood, they spent one night in the open air. In 
the morning Nelthorp left the other two, and a few 
days later was captured and taken to London. 
Wade, who knew the countr}% advised that he 
and Ferguson should make what haste they could 
and get into Devonshire, where the search for the 
fugitives was likely to be less severe. It was 
resolved that they should travel as much as possible 
during the night, and hide by day in the best 
places they could find. It was further resolved 
that they should take it in turn to go in quest of 
food and shelter whenever hunger and night came 
upon them. To do this it was necessary to resolve 
upon one course of action, and they agreed to 
represent themselves as fugitive ministers, which 
they knew was that most likely to win sympathy 
and help. On the dawn of the second morning 
they found themselves close to a farm of consider- 
able extent, with numerous out-buildings. Fer- 
guson, who was better accustomed to this sort of 
life than Wade, undertook the work of exploration, 
and returned to his friend with the intelligence 
that the most secure hiding-place was the hog-sty. 
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Wade suggested that a cleaner place might be 
found, but Ferguson proved that in a sty occupied 
by a number of pigs, men were less likely to search 
than in a barn. So they crept to the place 
suggested, and found in the thatched roof the 
timbers so placed as to afford them a comfortable 
resting-place. They had in their pockets a 
sufficient quantity of bread and meat to supply 
their wants for that day. Tired out with their 
journey, they soon fell asleep, notwithstanding the 
novel position they occupied, and slept for several 
hours. The sun had risen, the field labourers 
were noisily proceeding about their work, when 
both the travellers were roused by a voice addressed 
as it seemed at first to them. They listened in 
silence. 

" Ah, my bonny pigs, if men would only live 
in harmony like you, and content themselves with 
grunting, what a happy world this would be. Two 
buttons, so and so. Oh for harmony! Peace to 
all." 

Ferguson was amazed. There could be no mis- 
take. It was the password and signal agreed 
upon by the leaders in the insurrection. For once 
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in his life he was completely mystified They 
both remained silent ; but the speaker, whoever he 
was, knew of their hiding, for he repeated the same 
form of words over a second time. Ferguson, 
motioning Wade to remain where he was, dropped 
down, and creeping to the door of the sty gave 
the password in return." Then he saw a man in 
the prime of life, his face bronzed with ruddy 
health and exposure to the sun. 

" How many } " 

" Two." 

" At noon." 

Then the farmer strode off whistling, and Fer- 
guson returned to his place under the thatch. 
The roof of the sty was constructed by the farmer 
for the very purpose which it now served; and 
within the past fiye years many scores had been 
comfortably sheltered there from the pursuit of 
their enemies. Upon one occasion it was occupied 
by Sir John Cochrane and his sons, and from the 
elder the farmer learned the new password which 
was adopted. From that time every morning 
he had adopted the same formula of words, and 
when the password was not given in return, the 
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singular conclusion invariably drew forth some 
response whenever a tenant occupied the place. 
This was one of many farmhouses in the county 
where a special hiding-place was provided for 
fugitives, who communicated to each other the 
character of the place where they would be secure. 
This farmer, whose name Ferguson never heard, 
knew by the password being responded to that 
his fugitives were not ordinary persons. What was 
meant by his reference to noon was explained 
by his appearance at that hour carrying too well- 
filled buckets. One contained food for the pigs, 
which with much noise he emptied into their 
trough, and the other a dinner such as the fugitives 
had not enjoyed for many a day. This bucket was 
emptied of its contents by Ferguson, and when the 
farmer stretching over the wall of the sty laid hold 
of it, he simply said, — 

** Ten," and walked off whistling as before. 

The fugitives did ample justice to the viands 
provided for them under such singular circum- 
stances. Their surprise was still further increased 
by finding a small packet containing five guineas. 
After regaling themselves they again fell asleep, 
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and were roused once more by their host at ten. 
They then left their hiding-place, and, under his 
guidance, resumed their journey. From him they 
learned of the capture of the Duke, and the 
utter hopelessness of the cause they had espoused. 
After wandering about the country for several 
nights they reached the parish of Brendon in Devon. 
Here they felt assured of their safety. The house 
where they were secreted belonged to a poor 
yeoman named John Birch, by whom they were 
entertained. Birch, and a neighbour of his named 
Philip How, jointly undertook to look after the 
fugitives until they were able to get clear away. 
But they were betrayed by their own excessive 
anxiety to provide the best they could for their 
guests. Grace How ordered the best beer she 
could get from an alehouse in the parish, from 
whence the rector, the Rev. B. P. Clarke, obtained 
his, and the reverend gentleman, noticing a deteri- 
oration in the quality of his beer, made complaints 
to the keeper of the house, which led to his discover- 
ing that there were strangers concealed in the 
neighbourhood. The consequence was that the 
rector, anxious to emulate the heroic deeds of the 
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persecuting bishops, armed himself and several 
friends, and proceeded to the house of his poor 
parishioner to capture the strangers. They sur- 
rounded the house unexpectedly one evening, and 
as Ferguson and Wade tried to escape, John Bubb, 
one of the party, fired and brought Wade down 
to the ground with a bullet in his side ; Ferguson 
however escaped. 

Three days afterwards Birch hung himself in fear 
of the consequences which the sheltering of the 
fugitives had exposed him to, and the rector wrote 
a glowing description of the capture for the in- 
formation of the King, and in hope of sudden 
preferment 

From the moment when the battle was changed 
to a rout, the unfortunate soldiers of the Duke 
spread themselves all over the country. The 
impression was that the victors would be satisfied 
with the result of the battle, and many hundreds 
returned without delay to their occupations. They 
little anticipated then the terrible vengeance that 
would be exacted by the brutal soldiers of the 
King, and afterwards by his still more brutal 
representative. Judge Jeffreys. Those who had 
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come from London travelled thither at once, and 
the number of fugitives tending towards the 
capital was subsequently increased as the cruelties 
practised by the soldiers became known. Amongst 
those who reached London it is only necessary 
to name one, James Burton. During the battle he 
was made acquainted with the death of Captain 
Gaunt by one who saw him lying dead upon 
the field. Upon reaching London he went to the 
house of Mrs. Gaunt, who secreted him for several 
days, and he afterwards went to the house of John 
Femley, where he was captured. 

At first the rumours that reached London de- 
scribed the slaughter of the rebels as very fearful, 
and every effort was therefore made by their sym- 
pathizers to give effectual shelter to such as reached 
the metropolis. But when the Gazette appeared 
containing the names of some of the leaders not 
then captured, and a statement offering pardon to 
those sheltered if they would give evidence against 
those who had given them hiding, great consterna- 
tion prevailed. Burton was one of the first to take 
advantage of this. He gave information which led 
to the immediate arrest of John Femley and 
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Mother Gaunt. The name of Ferguson was too 
prominently mixed up with the insurrection to 
admit of any hope for him. In the first statement 
made by Nathaniel Wade he admitted that Fer- 
guson was still in the country, and the most 
vigorous efforts were made to catch him. Atter- 
bury had now an opportunity for revenging himself 
for which he had waited. A warrant was put into 
his hands signed by the chief Secretary of State 
for the immediate apprehension of his wife, and 
directing that a minute search should be made 
for papers. The fact of her husband's arrival with 
the Duke was well known to Mistress Ferguson, 
and day and night were passed with the deepest 
agitation on her part in anticipation of the success 
of their cause and the reappearance of her husband. 
But she was again doomed to disappointment, and 
her declining health sustained a shock which was 
irreparable. Her brother strode about the inn, 
strangely agitated by the news which came day 
after day of the defeat of the rebels. Disaster 
after disaster was announced. The night when the 
capture of the Duke was confirmed, a party of 
horse soldiers suddenly appeared and surrounded 
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the inn. They appeared to be acting under 
the joint instructions of a messenger and a 
magistrate. 

The leaders, entering the inn, loudly demanded 
the presence of the landlord. Brindley at once 
came forward and demanded their business. The 
magistrate was Master Mittimus ; by his side were 
Atterbury and the officer in command of the 
soldiers. 

" Now, Master Brindley, we'll have no tricks this 
time, my fine fellow, or you'll answer for it to 
the King." 

" Marry, forsooth, here is a brave company, 
surely ; but I am not yet aware the object of 
the honour done me." 

"I will read the warrant, an it please your 
worship,*' said Atterbury, "'tis for the apprehension 
of Mistress Ferguson, wife of that traitor Robert 
Ferguson." 

" Hold there fellow," cried Brindley, furious with 
anger. 

The officer drew his sword; and Justice Mit- 
timus, knowing the strength of the landlord, hastily 
retired behind him. 
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" And," continued Atterbury, " the warrant fur- 
ther directs that search shall be made for papers." 

" Nay, my good masters," exclaimed Brindley, 
suddenly checking himself. "Pardon, my sudden 
heat, 'twas only my foolishness. Marry, I thought 
the King had sent for no other than myself. A 
poor weak sick woman can surely be of no service 
whatever to His Majesty in this extremity." 

"That is for His Majesty and the Council to 
decide," said the officer. "Our duty is forthwith 
to execute this search, and then lodge Mistress 
Ferguson in Newgate." 

Atterbury, who appeared to know the inn 
arrangements, led the way to the room occupied 
by Mistress Ferguson, followed by the others. 
A strange flush overspread her face, when her 
brother told her the subject of the warrant. 

" His Majesty does me honour," was the reply 
she made. 

Hannah and Frank were convulsed with grief. 

" I will go with you, mother, wherever they take 
you. They shall never part us." 

Hannah clasped her mother round the neck 
as she spoke. 
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" His Majesty's warrant directs that no one shall 
accompany the prisoner," said Master Justice 
Mittimus, who had recovered from his fright 

Mistress Ferguson responded to the affectionate 
outburst of mingled courage and love on the part 
of her daughter. 

"Restrain yourself and listen to me, Hannah. 
Stand up, Frank ; dry your tears." 

Frank rose from the kneeling posture he had 
assumed, his arms thrown about his mother, 
and scowled at the coward Justice who stood 
nearest. 

" I should like to fight him, mother, say I may." 

"No, no, my son, you do not know what mis- 
chief you may do to me by talking in that foolish 
way. Listen, my darlings, I wish to say before 
you all that I willingly submit to the King's order, 
and count myself honoured in being called upon to 
suffer. Mark my words — The King's reign will 
come to a sudden end, and. that without blood- 
shed. God will manifest Himself right early. 
You, my darlings, will live to see that day and 
so will your father, but I shall soon be removed 
beyond the reach of any earthly warrant Nay, 
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do not weep. Come closer to me. There, my 
arms are clasping you for the last time." 

Hannah and Frank hid their faces in her neck, 
sobbing with uncontrolled emotion. 

" My darlings acknowledge God in all His ways. 
Give thanks and praise Him at all times and in all 
seasons. Let my face sometimes reappear in your 
hearts. Tell your father I shall wait for him on 
the shore of that kingdom where, once met, hus- 
bands and wives are parted no more for ever in 
the Lord. Tell him also that almost with my 
latest breath I spoke his name with reverence and 
love. Now be true to God. Stand fast, my 
children." 

Then, dropping her voice to a whisper and 
clutching her sobbing children still more tightly, 
she uttered a short but earnest prayer. When she 
had finished, Atterbury, who was rummaging the 
room, approached her, holding a bundle of letters 
in his hand. 

" Prithee, good mistress," he said in an ironical 
tone of voice, " are these all your husband's letters ? 
* My one and only dear ' — marry, 'tis a sweet love- 
letter." 
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" Thou are not worthy to undo his shoestrings^ 
Master Attcrbury. Tis a love-letter truly, one 
that I have cherished these sixteen years ; but do 
with it what you list — I have every word written in 
my heart." 

"Ay, good mistress, but there are other than 
love-letters in this packet." 

He hastily turned over the papers, and picked 
one of recent date. 

" There are no secrets in any of them, Master 

« 

Attcrbury. Prithee, Master Justice, lead the way; 
I am ready." 

She rose as she spoke. 

" Elizabeth, you have been more than a sister to 
me ; may the Lord bless you." 

Her sister-in-law, the moment she heard of the 
arrest, busied herself to prepare a basket of such 
comforts as she could, and only that moment 
entered the room. Richard Brindley was talking 
in an earnest tone \yith the officer, from whom he 
extracted some promise which appeared to be 
satisfactory. 

" Hannah, my sister, it will kill thee." 

*• Not an hour before my time, Elizabeth. 
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Prithee, comfort my darlings. Now, Richard, give 
me your arm; surely they will suffer you to lead me 
downstairs." 

This she said, because the Justice hastily made a 
step forward as though to stop her brother. 
Brindley scowled at him, and the timid man 
shrank back. At the door of the room there was 
one more embrace, then she descended, leaning 
heavily on the strong arm of her good brother. 
Atterbury and the Justice remained behind to 
complete the search. No sooner had she reached 
the kitchen than her brother became aware that 
she had fainted, and by a quick motion he caught 
her in his arms. 

" The woman is dead ! " exclaimed a soldier, who 
ran forward, seeing her reel and about to fall. 

Her brother laid her upon a settle, and bade a 

servant bring some water. In a few moments she 

rallied. She had not walked for several months, 

and the little strength she was able to summon 

was exhausted. A crowd had collected by this 

time in the street, and the officer was anxious to 

be gone. There was only one way to convey their 

prisoner, and that was to carry her. 

2 A 
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" Make a stretcher of your pikes, four of you 
fellows." 

"Nay, there is no need for such a carriage, 
master ; my arms would bear twenty such burdens. 
Place one arm round my left shoulder, Hannah. 
Right, my sister. There ! Why, you are no 
heavier than a baby." 

He raised his sister in his arms and strode out. 
The soldiers formed around him, and they pro- 
ceeded to Newgate. There were many whispered 
communications between the two as they passed 
on. Richard promised he would look after both 
Hannah and Frank ; they should never want as 
long as he lived. He tried to cheer her up by 
telling her they could not keep her long in gaol, 
and that there were happy days still in store for 
her and her husband. But she answered to all 
these that she knew well her days were nearly all 
told. Finally, she whispered words of sisterly hope 
regarding his soul which melted the strong man's 
heart, and he wept over her the tears of repentance 
to God. lie was allowed to carry his burden into 
the room chosen for her use. To the intense 
astonishment of each there was already an occu- 
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pant. A woman sat on the edge of a low bed, her 
face buried within her hands, as they entered. The 
opening of the door roused her, and she sprang to 
her feet amazed. 

" Richard Brindley, who is that in your arms } 
Hannah, what is the meaning of all this } " 

" Sister Gaunt ! " 

Mistress Ferguson, equally astonished, could say 
no more. 

" Well I'm glad to find you here. Mistress Gaunt 
Now I shall leave my poor sister with some feeling 
of comfort." 

Mother Gaunt was bending over her friend as 

Brindley spoke, and did not catch the little com- 

« 
plimcnt that was intended for her. Brindley 

emptied his pockets, which were stuffed with 

bottles of wine and victuals ; then he approached 

the bed to salute his sister. She was insensible 

again, and when he touched her forehead with his 

lips the icy coldness made him start. But he 

could stay no longer ; the gaolers were peremptory 

that he should leave at once. Mother Gaunt had 

no opportunity of getting the information she 

wanted from him, and for a long time her old 
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friend lay in a dead stupor. An hour passed, and 
then only did Hannah show signs of returning life. 
She knew Mistress Gaunt, and her first words were 
" Sister, the bitterness of death is for ever past" 
During the night she rallied sufficiently to converse 
a little. Then she learned for the first time of the 
death of Captain Gaunt, and of the arrest of her 
faithful friend on the charge of sheltering James 
Burton. Mother Gaunt had borne her sorrow with 
calmness so far as any outward display of sorrow 

■ 

was concerned. Her grief was only a few days old 
when she was seized and cast into Newgate, and 
there, while awaiting her trial, she had subdued her 
heart under the terrible calamity that had over- 
taken her. Mistress Ferguson appeared fully con- 
scious of what was said to her, and spoke a few 
disjointed words of sympathy. But she was so 
near death as to be unable to converse much. The 
sparrows were chirping about the prison yard; the 
first faint blush of morning was come when Mistress 
Ferguson motioned Mistress Gaunt to bend her 
head. She did so. The lips of her dying friend 
moved. The first sentence was inaudible, then she 
caught these words, uttered slowly but distinctly, — 
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" Clouds are breaking — light is dawning — rest is 
coming — Christ is mine." 

The voice ceased — the heart was still — Hannah 
Ferguson was dead. 

Two days afterwards Mother Gaunt and John 
Fernley were arraigned at the bar of the Old Bailey 
for the crime of giving shelter, meat, drink, and 
money to James Burton, well knowing him to be a 
rebel, and William King was charged with har- 
bouring two other rebels. Henry Cornish, the 
Alderman, and at one time Sheriff of London, was 
also tried at the same Court for conspiring the 
death of the King. All four were condemned to 
death ; and Mistress Gaunt, being a woman, by a 
refinement of cruelty, was ordered to be burnt On 
the 23rd of October 1685, sentence was carried out 
upon Alderman Cornish and Mother Gaunt. 
Cornish was executed in front of his city residence, 
Mrs. Gaunt was burnt at Tyburn. There was an 
enormous crowd accompanied her to the place of 
execution. As she walked through the crowd to 
the stake, men and women prayed God's blessing 
upon her, and lamentations filled the air.. But she 
was perfectly calm. She helped to lay the straw 
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about the post which was to consume her body. 
When the arrangements were all concluded, she 
was allowed to address the throng. 

" Charity," she said, " is a part of my religion as 
well as faith. My crime was at the worst feeding an 
enemy, so I humbly hope I may have reward from 
Him for whose sake I did this service, how unworthy 
soever the person was that made so ill a return for it." 

She paused a moment then, because the people 
began to cry out against Burton as a murderer. 

*'I rejoice," she continued, "that God has 
honoured me to be the first to suffer by fire in this 
reign, and my suffering is but an insignificant 
martyrdom for that religion which is all love." 

Then she quietly told Ketch the executioner 
that she had finished, and in a few moments the 
soul of the good woman ascended on high. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



ESCAPED AGAIN. 



"NT EVER in the whole course of his eventful 
life had Ferguson passed through such risks 
as those which followed the Battle of Sedgemoor. 
On reaching Rotterdam he found immense excite- 
ment existing amongst the Dutch. It was not 
until he landed that the news of the death of 
the Duke of Monmouth was communicated to him. 
For several weeks he lay concealed, never ventur- 
ing out of doors. The privations he had suffered, 
as well as his mental anguish, completely pros- 
trated him. His chief friends were all in the hands 
of the King, dead on the field of battle, or awaiting 
execution. To one occupying the position he had, 
whose hopes were concentrated on the success 
of the recent expeditions, defeat brought over- 
whelming sorrow. All the hope of his life was 
dashed once more, and that at the very time when 
the promise was most fair. The only way of relief 
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for the nation now was through the Prince of 
Orange, the husband of Mary, daughter of James 
II. He was much offended at the assumption of 
the title of King by the Duke, and volunteered 
to assist James with troops, but his anger cooled 
on the death of the Duke. Mistress Fei^uson was 
dead and buried several weeks before the intelli- 
gence reached her unhappy husband. The news 
of the execution of Mistress Gaunt and Henry 
Cornish, of Nelthorp, the Duke, and others, were all 
reported before that letter came, the absence of 
which added seriously to the mental anguish of the 
unhappy man. He was then living in the house of 
Mynheer Housen, and every day he sent a mes- 
senger to the public resorts of the fugitives in order 
to gain the latest intelligence. The letter which 
was put into the hands of this messenger was ad- 
dressed Master Robert Roberts, his assumed n^Hne. 
He was so agitated on receiving it, that his hands 
shook violently. The contents were as follow : — 



it \r. 



November 2^ 168$. 

"My darling Father,— You will be grieved 
to hear now dear Mother Gaunt has been burnt. 
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In my last, telling you of our darling mother's 

death, I gave you all the particulars that I could 

learn of her last moments. We are now so glad 

that she had no pain, and was quite happy. Uncle 

Richard, when he carried her into Newgate, was 

quite glad to see Mother Gaunt there; we were 

all glad and thanked God that He had provided 

for dear mother's nursing in so strange a way. 

When I and Uncle and Frank went the next 

morning, Captain Richardson had us all taken 

before him, and he then told us of mother's death. 

After that we saw Mother Gaunt, and the double 

grief — for her husband's death touched her heart 

very sorely — was almost too much for her. We all 

wept together for a long time. Two days afterwards, 

she went to her trial, and then came the terrible 

news that she was to be burnt. They would not 

let ^s see her again, and all that we could do 

was to pray for her and for you dear father, and 

for ourselves. Oh, these are terrible times 1 Dear 

father do not cry very much, but pray for us, 

for we are in great terror day by day. We go 

to our darling mother's grave in the Bunhill 

Fields every day. Dear father, these terrible 
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things cannot last very long. Mother said we 
should live to see the good times, and so would 
you, but oh, when will those days come 1 A great 
many of our friends are going to America, and 
Master Johnson has offered to take Frank with 
him if you will consent Uncle thinks it will 
be the best thing for him. He is so enraged about 
mother's death that we have to watch him, lest 
he should attack the soldiers and be killed by 
them. He says they murdered mother by taking 
her to gaol, and that they hated her because she 
was so good to us and to you. My dear father, 
if mother could say anything I am sure she would 
say, * Tell father not to weep for me, but to be 
comforted,' and think of that happy day when 
you will see each other again, and never never 
more be separated. Now, my dear, dear father, 
be comforted. Uncle and aunt are so kind, and 
so is Roger. They all send their best love to 
you. — ^Your loving daughter, 

Hannah Ferguson." 

The letter referred to by his daughter never 
reached his hands, and this was the first intelli- 
gence he had received of his wife's death. He 
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realized the contents of the letter slowly. At first 
he was greatly agitated, but he became perfectly 
calm before he finished the letter. Then he be- 
came utterly unconscious of everything. All that 
he had suffered, all that he hoped, were alike 
blank. Memory refused her office. Only one 
thing remained present to him, the fact that his 
wife was dead. She whom he loved so tenderly, 
with whom he had lived so happily, the mother 
of his children, joint sufferer with him in persecu- 
tion ; she for whose sake he was content to endure 
for a time that separation which was irksome 
to both, only that in the future they might never 
more be parted — she was dead. The manner of 
her death added to the depth of his sorrow — in 
gaol, separated from those she loved most dearly. 
Above all, and beyond all in depth of agony, there 
pierced him through and through the sorrow that 
he was not near her at that supreme moment, 
to hear her last word, to receive the last token 
of her love. These feelings raged tumultuously 
within him; and for many days he stormed against 
the ill providence which smote him in the death of 
his wife, like a man gone mad. His kind host 
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ascertained from the messenger the contents of the 
letter, but with great discretion he did not intrude 
until after the lapse of several hours. In the 
evening he went into his room, and sat down near 
him, but without saying a word. Ferguson looked 
at him, and read in his face true sympathy. At 
length he spoke. 

** Mynheer Housen, the hope of my future life is 
blotted out" 

Housen made no reply. Gradually every point 
of his sorrow was sounded. The last and greatest 
was his absence from her side when she died. 

*'Nay, Mynheer Ferguson, grief blinds you. 
God was merciful. My sorrow was greater than 
yours. Though ten years have passed since the 
Vrouw died, I remember well every incident, 
Mynheer Ferguson. I stood beside her bed two 
days and two nights, and she lay a-dying all 
that time. The night before her death, she said to 
mc, *It is late. Let all go to bed. Kiss the 
children for me.* All that night she never spoke 
again. In the morning she put her left arm round 
niy neck, and drew me down to her bosom. 
Mynheer. Not a word could I make out though 
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her lips moved. That was all the farewell I had, 
Mynheer. I held her hand in mine, and felt that 
she was dying, but I could do nothing to save her. 
Oh, Mynheer, thank God your hand did not feel 
the convulsive clasp of your dying wife's hand. 
And she is with God, Mynheer, what more can you 
desire } *' 

Ferguson listened attentively. 

"Ah, Mynheer, Mynheer, I can only fume and 
fret and rage just now. *Tis too bitter to be 
reasoned over. Wife these twenty years ; sepa- 
rated from each other three years, to die thus, and I 
not near her. Mynheer. To my death this will be 
an endless sorrow." 

Ferguson wrote immediately, asking for more 
information about the death of his wife. 

Sorrow such as his time only could alleviate, 
but the burden for the present was terrible. While 
his wife was living she and his children were 
with him sleeping and waking, and after her death 
she was the inseparable but silent companion of 
his life. No man was ever more haunted than 
he was. Night after night, when wearied out with 
restless thoughts, sleep visited him for a brief 
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period, the face and form of his dead wife were 
sure to appear in a dream. Sometimes he fancied 
that a messenger was telling him his wife was 
at the house of a friend in a street hard by, and 
he would awake by rising to accompany the 
messenger. On several successive nights that same 
dream troubled him, until he determined to sit 
up night after night, so as to escape the fresh 
sorrow which the awakening from such a dream 
involved. 

The transmission of letters was a matter of but 
little difficulty, so many were travelling backwards 
and forwards; but the time which necessarily 
elapsed before a reply could be received was very 
tr>'ing to the sorrow-stricken man. At length 
it came, giving all the details, and containing also 
a tress of her hair. This memento reopened his 
grief, and suggested a train of thought which 
was most painful. The hair was changed in colour, 
from raven black to silver grey. If he had not 
had the assurance of his daughter he could not 
have believed that that grey tress was once a 
raven lock of his wife's. Then memory, dealing 
with that hair, drew the face of his lost wife 
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With more vividness than in a dream. There was 
the face pictured of the maiden he wooed and won 
— the happy face of his young wife, as she helped 
him in his parish work — the joyous face of the 
mother, as she held her first-bom up to his lips to 
kiss — then the face stricken with sorrow, furrowed 
with care, getting thinner and paler year after 
year ; and last of all, the pale, cold, dead face set 
in that frame of grey hair, lying in the cell at 
Newgate. Then memory sought the minutest 
details of the face, the exact expression of the 
mouth, the contour of the face, the colour of the 
eyes ; and here he was puzzled, for by no dint 
of thought could he recall the colour of those eyes, 
which had never looked into his but with an 
expression of love. Such were the thoughts which, 
ever as he looked upon the tress, started into mind. 
John Nesbitt was his most frequent visitor at 
this time. He was sorely tempted to accompany 
the expedition, but finally refused. The ambition 
of his life was to become a public preacher, and he 
had suffered so much for the part he took in Lon- 
don that he resolutely refused to turn away again. 
He was advancing in his studies to the entire satis- 
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faction of the Rev. Matthew Mead, and Ferguson 
in this time of mental distress derived much benefit 
from discussions which Nesbitt adroitly fostered on 
various points of religious belief. 
. Following the cruelties practised by the victorious 
army, were the atrocities perpetrated under the 
name of law and justice by Judge Jeffreys and 
Colonel Kirke. The view which Jeffreys took of 
his work will be best appreciated by the following 
letter from him : — 

^^Sfptfmber 10, 1685. 

"I most heartily rejoice, my dearest, dearest Lord, 
to hear of your safe return to Windsor. I this day 
began with the trial of the rebels at Dorchester, 
and have despatched ninety-eight, but am at this 
moment so tortured with the stone that I must beg 
your Lordship's intercession/' (For having to make 
use of a clerk to write his despatches). " My 
dearest Lord, may I ever be tortured with the 
stone if I forget to approve myself, my dearest 
Lord, your most faithful devoted servant, 

"Jeffreys. 

" To the Earl of Sunderland." 
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Gibbets were erected on every village-green, at 
cross-roads, near the residences of great offenders; 
and the heads and quarters of the unfortunate 
victims executed by order of the Judge polluted 
the air. The men who were employed in prepar- 
ing the limbs were forced to the task. In some 
instances they were men who were implicated to a 
slight extent in the transactions, and were pardoned 
on condition of undertaking the work. But they 
were ever afterwards shunned by their acquain- 
tances. They were styled "the burn and boil 
men," and the work was remembered as a reproach 
against them as long as they lived. In London 
fresh gibbets were put up in those places where the 
dissenters chiefly resided, such as the fields in the 
neighbourhood of the Artillery Ground and the 
Bunhill Fields. Poor widows were frequently seen 
weeping at one or other of the City gates on the 
top of which their husbands* heads were gibbetted, 
and little children pointed to a ghastly head, and 
called it " Father." These proceedings quenched 
for a time all show of resistance ; and the King, 
mistaking the quietude of the nation for acqui- 
escence, sought to carry out the plans he had formed. 

2 B 
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In the first place he declared that the King had 
authority to suspend any law he chose, and to 
make laws on his sole responsibility. The great 
ambition of his life was to restore Roman Catho- 
licism to supreme power in the country, and in 
order to do this he promulgated that decree for full 
and entire liberty of conscience for which the 
nation had groaned and suffered many years. But 
the covert design of the King was too transparent 
to allow of the acceptance of this boon without 
contention. The bishops who were ordered to read 
the mandate from their pulpits refused, and SQwta 
of them were tried and acquitted. From that 
time the nation departed from the King. The 
country had suffered too much and too long ; the 
cup of bitterness was full to overflow. From every 
pulpit in London, and from the pulpits in the chief 
towns of England, there were poured forth fierce 
denunciations against Popery; and the heart of the 
nation was steeled against the King. Liberty of 
conscience and liberty of worship might be toler- 
able with a Protestant King upon the throne, but 
the nation would not have them so long as James 
the Papist sat upon the throne. The imprudent 
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dealing of the King with St. Magdalen's College at 
Oxford is too well known to need more than a 
passing reference. By such acts as these he gave 
certain proof of his intentions. The leaders of 
thought and power in London opened communica- 
tions with the Prince of Orange, and bade him 
haste to the rescue. While preparations are 
going on, there are a few to whom we must 
refer. 

First with regard to our friends at the Crown 
Inn. The unexpected death of Mistress Ferguson 
made a great change in the members of that house- 
hold. After carrying his sister to Newgate, 
Master Brindley returned to the Inn full of sorrow. 
Her words, whispered into his ear, sank down into 
his soul, and he came back again a changed man. 
Elizabeth his wife sorrowed as much as Hannah 
and Frank ; and when he returned, to the astonish- 
ment of all, he closed the Inn doors, summoned the 
servants, and read a chapter from the Bible aloud, 
after which he made prayer. There was no such 
scene ever witnessed in the Inn before. When 
the morning came, and the sad tidings were com- 
municated by the Governor of Newgate that 
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Mistress Ferguson was dead, Richard Brindley 
wept like a child. He had loved her tenderly all 
his life, and anticipated that she would be freed 
after a short imprisonment But God had willed 
otherwise; and he felt such pangs of conscience as 
he had never felt before. Ever since that night 
when he told her she must worship God in secret 
under his roof, there had gradually grown up 
within him a conviction that his habit of life was 
wrong and hers was right ; but he could not bring 
himself to confess as much to her until he had her 
in his arms on their way to Newgate. It was in 
compliance with the injunction then laid upon him 
that on his return he conducted family worship. 
But the brevity of their conversation on that 
occasion troubled him, and he was anxious to put 
to her sundry points of difficulty which lay burden- 
ing his conscience. He also wanted to disabuse 
her mind of any fancied unkindness on his part in 
putting such a restriction upon her. The night's 
reflection caused him to feel that, to a certain 
extent, he had persecuted her ; although the sub- 
ject was never broached after that first night, and 
he was conscious of the fact that his wife and his 
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sister had read the Scriptures together regularly. 
All these things he was revolving in his mind 
during the first night of her imprisonment, and he 
was going over them point by point on his way to 
the gaol in the morning. It was therefore with no 
ordinary grief he learned the sad tidings of her 
death. From that day he became a changed man. 
No one had ever any cause for radical complaint 
against him. He was liked by all who knew him 
for the straightforwardness of his speech, and under 
a brusque manner he hid a gentle heart. The 
manner in which he tricked Justice Mittimus and 
his informers brought him increased favour from 
all who hated the tyranny which was practised 
upon the dissenters. At the funeral of his sister 
there was an immense concourse of people who 
were drawn together chiefly by the name of her 
famous husband. Hannah and Frank were incon- 
solable for a long time, and subsequent events 
added to the terror of their grief. Then some of 
their father's friends offered to take Frank with 
them to America ; and when a letter came from 
their father giving his consent a new direction was 
given to their thoughts, and in making preparation 
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for the voyage Hannah was diverted from her 
grief She had also a warm sympathiser in Roger, 
whose visits were now paid nightly, and who, shar- 
ing her grief at the loss of Mistress Ferguson, was 
able at the same time to assuage that grief in a 
measure by his love. 

Autumn had returned once more with her soft 
and balmy evenings, tempting young men and 
maidens to their walks. Frank had left London 
one month, and was then on the broad Atlantic, 
when one evening Roger and Hannah set out for a 
stroll across the fields. Twelve months had 
elapsed since their engagement took place, and 
recent events had drawn the youthful lovers to 
each other. Moreover, the hope of marriage at 
some future day was brought nigher to their 
hearts. For Roger's master had made rapid 
advances in his business, and Roger had shared in 
the profits which were realized. 

But what an interval that year was. How many 
gallant men had died in the field of battle in 
the west, and how many more were put to death 
afterwards in cold blood. The calamities of the 
nation were brought home to them, too, in a 
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manner which they had never realized before, and 
two out of the most sacred circle — that of home, 
had been added to thousands of others already 
dead. For they had long regarded Mother 
Gaunt as one of themselves, and her execution 
was mourned by them as sincerely as they had 
mourned over the death of their own mother. 
In their walks, ever since that fatal day in October 
'85, the remembrance of these two, Mistress 
Ferguson and Mother Gaunt, had mingled more 
or less with all their conversations. So it happened 
this autumn evening. 

" You remember," said Hannah, " how fond my 
mother was of Sibbes. His * Divine Meditations * 
she always kept beneath her pillow." 

" Yes." 

"Well, it has been missing until to-day. I 
thought that Atterbury must have taken it away 
with father's letters; but this afternoon it was 
brought to Uncle Richard by the farrier — he picked 
it up in the jard. It must have been dropped 
as they left the Inn that night." 

She handed the book to Roger for inspection. 
It was much marked, as though from constant use. 
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Several passages bore pencillings, and to these 
Hannah called special attention* 

"They furnish me with many clues to darling 
mother's thoughts and prayers. What could 
be more beautiful than this ; you read it, 
Roger." 

Hannah indicated one of the marked passages, 
and Roger read : " God takes care of poor weak 
Christians that are struggling with temptations 
and corruptions. Crosses are but God's conduits 
to convey His favour to us." 

"Ay, truly," said he, "there is much spiritual 
significance in that, Hannah." 

"There are others, Roger, in which heaven 
seems to open : * The nature of hope is to expect 
that which faith believes : what should the joys of 
heaven avail us if it were not for our hope ? It is 
the anchor of the soul, which, being cast in heaven, 
it stills the soul in all troubles, combustions, and 
confusions, that we daily meet with in the present 
world.' 'It is an ill time to get grace when we 
should use grace ; therefore, that wc may have less 
to do when it is enough to struggle with sickness, 
and that we may have nothing else to do, but 
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to die, and comfortably to yield up our souls 
to God, oh, through grace, let us be exact in our 
accounts every day.' " 

"I can better understand that strange, calm 
manner of my dear mother now than before. 
These are her very thoughts. How they grew to 
be a part of herself! I mark well now how, week 
by week and day by day, God was preparing her 
for that strange, that cruel, that terrible trial, only 
that she might pass from earth to heaven with the 
greater joy." 

"God seems to have been purging the nation, 
Hannah, throughly. Those men who were at the 
head of all those great movements are now re- 
moved; and I believe that, very soon now. He 
will bring redemption to the nation without force 
of arms." 

" Marry, Roger, I give little heed to idle tales, 
but they do say that the heads of Hugh Peters 
and Oliver Cromwell are both looking towards 
Whitehall now. It was prophesied that when that 
took place the kingdom would be without a 
king." 

Hannah, like her mother, was fond of listening to 
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those strange predictions which associated coming 
events with ordinary phenomena ; and that tale of 
the heads was one which was firmly believed by a 
large section of the people of London. 



CHAPTER XX. 



LIBERTY, 



'T^HE Prince of Orange was regularly informed 
of the steps taken by King James upon all 
matters relating to the Government of England. 
Nor were his sources of information confined to 
mere letters, as the stream of emigrants had once 
more set in, and English faces were to be met 
with in every street of Amsterdam. When it 
was too late James sought, by inviting over men 
long exiled, to gather about him fresh supporters. 
Some accepted his invitation, and by their counsel 
only hastened the issue. There were, during the 
summer of 1687, mar^y schemes openly discussed 
for repairing the breaches wrought in the constitu- 
tion of England, and restoring to her that peace 
and prosperity from which she had been for many 
years divorced. At length the representations 
made from all parts and from all classes in Eng- 
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land induced the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces to approve of a scheme, which had for 
its object an expedition under the Prince of 
Orange. Upon this Ferguson was consulted, and 
gave his hearty adhesion to the project The 
exiles talked openly of the new proposal; and 
preparations were made for the expedition on a 
large scale. About this time John Nesbitt paid 
a visit to Ferguson to ask his influence, when he 
had completed his studies, to obtain charge of 
some congregation. He found Ferguson busily 
occupied in drawing out a list of his friends. Not 
a list of those upon whom they could rely for 
assistance at that juncture ; but a list of those who 
had been killed in one way or other since active 
steps were first taken to throw off the yoke of 
the second Charles. 

" They are all friends, friends of my own,*' said 
Ferguson, "I limit the list to those who were 
actively engaged with me in opposing the tyrannies 
of the royal brothers, Charles and James." 

Nesbitt took the list, and examined it with 
interest. It ran thus : — 

" William Lord Russell — beheaded. 
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Algernon Sidney — beheaded. 

Earl of Shaftesbury — murdered by unkindness. 

James Duke of Monmouth — beheaded. 

Earl of Ai^le — beheaded. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong — hung, drawn, and 
quartered. 

James Holloway, Rumbold, Ayloff, Rouse, 
Hone, Walcot, Mrs. Gaunt, Lady Alice Lisle, 
Henry Cornish, Wade, Nelthorp." 

" IVe not half-finished yet," he added, as Nesbitt 
threw the list down with a sigh. ** Jeffreys hung 
three hundred and twenty in the West ; and who 
can number up the thousands who have died in the 
gaols of England — five thousand I have heard 
them put at — for no other crime than maintaining 
the supremacy of conscience ? " 

As Nesbitt read the list, his mind recalled the 
persons and voices of many of those named with 
whom he was personally acquainted at one time. 

Ferguson was much excited, and paced the room 
ejaculating ** Dead, dead ! murdered, murdered ! " 

" The cause was worthy of such a roll of names." 

"Ay, Master Nesbitt; but when we are just on 
the eve of victory, the absence of those who 
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suflfered with us, robs our joy of half its blessedness. 
Five thousand dead, and more than sixty thousand 
despoiled of all their goods. Marry, God help us ! ** 

"Master Ferguson, they would not exchange 
their state for ours." 

**Ay, 'tis the selfishness of the heart that 
will not let the loved ones go, even to become 
saints in heaven. But 'tis very bitter." 

The struggle between joy at the prospect before 
him, and sorrow for those who had gone, was 
one which perplexed and agitated the heart of 
Ferguson. That for which he had contended for 
many years was surely coming now; and yet 
he was very sorrowful, nor could he shake off 
the feeling, for he was about to return to reside 
amongst strangers. Home there was no longer for 
him, for she who was the life and light of it had 
passed away; and from his daughter Hannah 
he could not hope to receive more than a measure 
of her love. Ncsbitt comforted him as well as 
he was able, and Ferguson made him promise that, 
as soon as his studies were completed, their friend- 
ship should be resumed in London. When the 
crisis was rapidly approaching in England the 
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King sought to conciliate one class of the people 
by extraordinary acts of clemency. Poor wretches 
condemned to death for housebreaking, thieving, 
and coining, had their lives spared, and their 
sentences commuted to transportation to some 
one of the New England colonies. Amongst the 
prisoners singled out for the royal clemency were 
Saturday Jack and Moll Dimple. Jack had 
graduated in crime very rapidly ; and in his down- 
ward course he took Moll along with him. Cast 
entirely upon his own resources, under the tuition 
of such old hands as Honeypot, it was not to be 
wondered that he should have fallen upon evil 
courses. He was on a predatory expedition at 
Bartholomew Fair, when he met Moll gaping with 
open mouth at a set of dancers outside a show. 
Their interviews were infrequent since the ball 
at Mistress Castle's wedding, but Moll's affection 
was by no means diminished. On the contrary; 
Jack's occasional absences, caused by his incarcera- 
tion in Newgate, caused her much distress; and the 
explanations which were given were of such a 
character as to induce in her mind the conviction 
that Jack was, at rather irregular intervals, very 
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hard-worked indeed. They threaded the crowds 
in the Fair together, and tasted roast-pig, as the 
manner was, besides drinking a number of tankards 
of liquor most potent in quality. The natural con- 
sequence was that they were both in an exceed- 
ingly merry humour. Now it happened that some 
of Jack's friends had provided a dead horse, and 
were driving a roaring trade by marrying country 
couples over the carcase, in accordance with the 
acknowledged rules of the profession. As they 
sauntered by the place hand in hand, Jack was 
assailed by name, and invited to marry at once 
the fair lady by whom he was accompanied. Some 
brazen women, the confederates of the operators, 
immediately laid hold of Moll, and dragged her, 
with loud shouts, to the carcase. She, nothing loth, 
simpered and blushed, and clung to Jack with all 
her might. He, entering into the fun, took his place 
on one side of the horse, and grasped Moll's hand 
over the animal. At once silence was commanded 
by sound of bell. The Patrico, who was so drunk 
that he could hardly stand upright, mumbled over 
the form of words used on such occasions, and 
tlie ceremony ended with a salutation from all 
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round The necessary fees were paid by Jack, 
who took advantage of the confusion which the 
distribution of the money involved to steal off with 
MolL At first Moll was incredulous as to the 
legality of the operation, but Jack's assurances 
dispelled all doubt upon the point Her father 
soon found out the secret, and poor Moll was 
turned out of doors. Driven by necessity, Jack 
adopted the risky profession of a coiner ; and for 
several months he escaped detection. While he 
coined, Moll put the base, money into circulation ; 
and so successful were they that they found them- 
selves able to indulge their coarse pleasures without 
stint But the more they got the greater became 
the demands upon the supply ; and the quantity of 
counterfeit coin that was put into circulation in the 
neighbourhood in which they lived at last excited 
suspicion. Moll was caught while attempting to 
pass a bad crown piece; and a few hours after- 
wards Jack was taken in the act of coining. Upon 
his trial he was shewn to have led a wicked life for 
several years, and to have been in Newgate for 
minor offences on four occasions. Jack did not 

attempt to deny his guilt, and exhibited a certain 
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amount of manliness by endeavouring to screen his 
wife. But the jury rejected his defence ; both of 
them were found guilty, and sentenced to death. 
This occurred at the time when the King sought to 
conciliate his subjects by pardoning all sorts of 
criminals. But Moll's father, uncertain as to the 
consequences which would ensue, made it his busi- 
ness to communicate a certain fact to the Lord 
Chief Justice Jeffreys, in the hope that his 
daughter and her companion would escape the 
extreme penalty of the law. The old man was 
obliged to act very cautiously, as his master's 
temper by no means improved with his advance- 
ment in life. After watching Jeffreys* movements 
for a whole day. Dimple found the opportunity 
he sought Then he told his tale. His daughter 
and Saturday Jack were condemned to death for 
coining. Would his Lordship intercede for ia re- 
mission of sentence } Jeffreys roared with laughter 
at the old man's story. If Saturday Jack and Moll 
were both children of his, he would not hold up a 
finger to save their lives. Old Dimple appeared to 
be greatly excited by the answer he received. 
" My Lord," said he, " you remember Mistress 
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Mary, who died one and twenty years ago come 
Hilary term ? " 

This was said in a low tone of voice. 

" Well, rascal, what of her ? She is dead and 
buried, isn't she ? Adod, am I to be reminded of a 
youthful adventure by an old fool like you ? " 

" Nay, Master, be not angry, Saturday Jack is 
her child." 

Jeffreys, who was working himself up into a 
strange passion, gasped with sudden surprise. 

" Does he know this. Dimple ? " 

" No, good master, my lord.*' 

" Curse them, then, I'll save their lives, and send 
them to New England." 

The following morning poor old Dimple was 
found dead in bed. He broke a blood-vessel and 
died \yithout pain, judging from the appearance of 
the body when it was found. Jeffreys kept his 
promise ; and his unfortunate son, together with 
Moll, were included amongst the number of those 
who were recipients of the King s mercy. 

Now the time was fast approaching for the land- 
ing of the Prince of Orange. Already his Court at 
the Hague was crowded with English and Scottish 
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noblemen, with delegates from corporations, and 
with many excellent clergymen. Amongst these 
was Bishop Burnet. He had been for some time 
in Holland before the expedition set .out 
Amongst his best friends was M. le Clerc 

A little incident which occurred in his study was 
causing much merriment amongst the band of 
exiles. The Bishop, wearied with a walk about the 
city, entered the house of his friend, and throwing 
himself into an arm-chair, the seat gave way under 
his weight ; and Le Clerc, with the assistance of a 
maid, had difficulty in rescuing him from the un- 
comfortable position in which he had become fixed 
Le Clerc had spoken of it as the downfall of the 
English Church; and, as the story was passed from 
mouth to mouth, there was much merriment excited. 
At length, in October 1688, all things were com- 
pleted. There was a fleet of ships fitted out at the 
expense of the State, with every requisite material 
for the expedition ; and, amid the booming of 
cannon, the clang of trumpets, and the loud huzzas 
of thousands of spectators, the ships spread their 
sails before the wind, and were wafted on their 
glorious mission of redemption to the afflicted 
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people of England. As the English people read 
the manly, straightforward, earnest, logical procla- 
mation issued by the Prince, there grew up within 
theni the irresistible conviction that their liberty 
was at hand. The battle was won before it was 
fought. There was no necessity for firing a single 
shot. The nation rose as with the heart of one man ; 
and the crafty James, forsaken by all, sought his 
own safety by flight. At first he fled too soon, 
and returned, only to fly again a few days after- 
wards, never more to return. 

Ferguson was one of those on board the convoy. 
The same day that Bishop Burnet celebrated 
Divine service in the Cathedral at Exeter, he took 
forcible possession of the largest dissenting build- 
ing in the town, and preached to a crowded con- 
gregation. 

Onwards marched the army, the line of route 
partaking more of the characteristics of a triumphal 
procession than the progress of a conquering host. 
As the people looked upon the face of the Prince 
of Orange, they shouted " Long live the good 
King William !" and the salutation was every- 
where repeated. The Coronation, which afterwards 
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took place in Westminster Abbey, was only 
necessary as a matter of form; he had been crowned 
King by universal acclamation months before. 
During the few days which elapsed between the 
landing and the arrival of the Prince in London, 
the apprentices and others had taken upon them- 
selves to demolish every Popish place of worship in 
the City. To what extent the anti-Popish zeal 
might have led the rabble it is difficult to surmise, 
and a final stop was only put to the disturbances 
by the intervention of the soldiers. 

At length, on the i8th of December, the Prince 
came ; peace prevailed, liberty was declared, and a 
fresh impulse for good given to the nation. 

Sir Robert and Lady Rich were living at this 
time. They had preserved their estate from spolia- 
tion, and worshipped God in secret. When the 
Prince came, there was no longer any need for that 
secrecy ; and one of the first things they did 
after the Prince became established on the throne, 
was to erect a mecting-house in Navestock for 
the benefit of themselves and their neighbours. 
Lady Rich had anticipated the expulsion of the 
King day by day after hearing of that strange 
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phenomenon presented by the heads of Peters and 
Cromwell. Afterwards she became immensely 
interested by a calculation made with respect to 
the flight of the King, which identified William 
III. with Michael the deliverer of Israel in Daniel 
xil II, 12: "And from the time that the daily 
sacrifice shall be taken away, and the abomination 
that maketh desolate set up, there shall be a 
thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed 
is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand 
three hundred and five and thirty days." The 
number of days was made up thus : from April 
23, 1685, when James II. was crowned, to Nov. 5, 
1688, when William III. landed at Torbay, were 
1290 days, and from the landing to the arrival of 
William at St. James's Palace, London, 45 days 
elapsed, making up the 1335 days mentioned in 
Daniel 

Ferguson, immediately upon arriving in London, 
hastened to the Crown Inn, where he met Hannah, 
Roger, and his wife's best friends, Richard and 
Elizabeth Brindley. After the first burst of 
sorrow was over, he was able to discuss their 
future prospects calmly, and in a few days gave his 
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consent to the marriage of Hannah and Roger. 
The Brindleys were present at the wedding, and a 
portion of the honeymoon was spent at Navestock 
under the hospitable roof of Sir Peter and Lady 
Rich. 

Political events were developed with wonderful 
rapidity. That which James tried to accomplish 
in an unconstitutional manner was granted by the 
nation as in Parliament assembled ; and the 
bestowal of religious liberty upon all classes of the 
community was the first stumbling-block which 
beset Ferguson. The King, in recognition of the 
great services he had rendered for many years, and 
as a compensation for the sufferings he had under- 
gone, gave him a sinecure in the Excise, which 
brought him in ;^400 a year. 

But his mind was weakened by the sufferings he 
had endured ; and his judgment, taking alarm at 
what he fancied was the inletting of Poper^', 
betrayed him into a participation with the Jacobites 
against the King. The plot was discovered. Fer- 
guson was apprehended and cast into gaol, but the 
character of his services in past times induced the 
King to overlook his offence. He was pardoned 
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without trial, but deprived of his office. His con- 
nection with this faction was the cause of the 
following couplet : — 

•* Some truths are doubted, this by none is slighted, 
There's no such fiend as Ferguson Jacobited." 

There is some ground for believing that direct 
overtures were made to him by James, and a pledge 
given of such a nature as would secure the mainten- 
ance of the rights and privileges of the English 
people and the security of the Protestant religion. 
He was led by these promises — and by a fear, 
shared in by many good men, that the excessive 
liberty granted by William to all classes of 
religionists would promote the growth of Popery 
— to ally himself with those who secretly sought to 
restore James to the throne. After the discovery 
of the plot and his dismissal from office, Fer- 
guson gradually fell into oblivion. During the 
remainder of his life he was cheered by the con- 
stant attentions of his son-in-law, and the love of 
his daughter Hannah. From Frank there came 
good news from time to time ; and every letter con- 
tained an earnest invitation to his father to go to 
New England, and there spend his latter days. 
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But Fei^son was now too old to think of en- 
countering the discomforts and peril of so long a 
voyage. He remained in London in comparative 
obscurity until 17 14, when his eventful life was 
closed by death. 



NOTES. 



Chapter I. 



T^ERGUSON'S character as a husband and father is 
"■• drawn by himself in those letters to which reference 
has already been made in the Preface. Here are some extracts: 
" Tell my children, I love you and pray for them. . . . 
The Lord keep thee for him who placeth his all in this 
world in thee, and is entirely thine.'' This appears in a 
letter written from Shropshire. The following extracts are 
taken from some of the letters written in Holland : " Let 
Frank know that I am glad that her ague abates, and that 
her only way to please me is by being dutiful to you." 
" Fail me not every post ; the expense of a letter is nothing to 
the satisfaction and comfort of hearing from thee. . . . The 
God of peace give thee that peace which none can take from 
thee, and fill thee with joy through believing." 

From places of concealment in London he also wTOte 
frequently, and the following extracts still further tend to 
develop his character : " These things cannot hold long, and 
it is better to preserve ourselves till better times than cast 
away ourselves through impatience. And I can say if I put 
any value upon my life, it is as much for thy sake and my 
children's as for any worldly respect whatsoever. . . . Want 
nothing that, with the blessing of God, may promote the return 
of thy strength ; and seeing I am absent not out of choice but 
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necessity, bear this providence not only with patience but 
cheerfulness, for in so doing thou wilt glorify God, have peace 
in thyself, and thereby oblige, my dearest — Thine." . . . 
" I would not have thee be solicitous, but commit my pro- 
tection to God by prayer/ . . . ''Remember me to my child, 
and tell her I love her. The only way of testifying thy love 
to me is in cherishing thyself, and comforting thyself cheer- 
fully under the providence of God, to whose care, grace, and 
mercy, I commit thee, and am, my dear, wholly Thine.** . . . 
" Thou must not hinder thy own cure by grief and sadness, 
for that will no ways avail thee, and may hurt thee as to thy 
health. I hope we shall quietly enjoy one another again, 
and thy health must go to making up of our comfort, for 
without, my liberty will not. The Lord accompany means 
with a blessing." ..." Let not fear of trouble on thy part 
provoke God to bring it upon us. Carefulness may prejudice 
thee, and can contribute nothing to my safety. Surely my 
life is as dear to me as it is or can be to any, and am not yet 
so weary of it as to throw it away. I trust God reserves me 
to better times, and will, in His own season, bring us to quiet 
enjoyment of one another. However, the will of the Lord be 
done. I am, dearest, wholly Thine." 

Page 2. 

Ferguson's children — Hannah and Frank— are frequently 
mentioned in his letters, and always with much affection. 



Chapter II.— Page 25. 

After relating the cause of disagreement between the Duke 
of Monmouth and the Earl of Shaftesbury, the MS. of the 
Rye House Plot proceeds to state that, in the course of a 
conversation with the Earl on the general questions of 
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redeeming the nation, he said " that he was resolved to try 
whether it was not possible to save and deliver the nation by 
a few, seeing as there was no hope of effecting it by united 
counsels and a combined strength." 

Page 30. 

The character of Saturday Jack was suggested by the 
following clause in a letter written from a place of conceal- 
ment in London : " As both the men in the shop are young, 
and therefore not likely to be very discreet, so one of them 
is represented to me under no encouraging character." 

Moll is referred to in another letter in these terms : 
" Besides thee having Frank to assist you, it will be needful 
to take a discreeter servant along with you than Moll." 

Chapter IV. 

In the Rye House Plot MS., Ferguson says : " Having 
come to understand more of the design that was hatched 
against the person of the King and of his brother, and find- 
ing it was imparted unto, and approved by, several that I 
could not have imagined, I thought myself obliged by the 
sincere regard I had to the public cause, as well as by reason 
of the unfeigned love I bare to the person and interest of 
the Duke of Monmouth, . . . toacquainthim, . . . and 
that I saw no way whereby to hinder it save the endeavour- 
ing to anticipate it by a speedy insurrection. . . . The 
Dukehaving expressed his detestation to such a design, . . . 
required that I would take two things upon me, first, to 
penetrate into, and superintend, all the steps and advances 
that should be made in it ; and secondly, to do what I could 
towards hindering the execution of it. To which I humbly 
replied, ... I would so far surrender myself to his will as 
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to submit to what he put upon me, provided he would name 
two other persons fit to be trusted with a secret of that im- 
portance who might . . . be witnesses of my fidelity. ... To 
this he agreed, and immediately named Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong for one." 

The MS. then proceeds to narrate at great length the sub- 
stance of the conversations which Ferguson held with West, 
Rumbold, and Rumsey, not only in October but the follow- 
ing March, when the plot to assassinate the royal brothers 
was most active ; and as these statements have been altogether 
adopted in the course of the story, it is not necessary to re- 
print the text here. 

Chapter VIII.— Page hi. 

That Ferguson preached to a congregation in Wapping, I 
inferred from the following passage in one of his letters : 
" As to the people at Wapping I do not think it convenient 
to write to them, but you may tell them that I freely leave 
them to do as they think best. For if they be willing to part 
with their interest in me, I do readily surrender all my right 
and claims in them. And as it will be a great ease to my 
mind to be discharged from all obligations unto them, so I 
shall heartily rejoice to see them settled under the over- 
sight of some wise, learned, and discreet man." — March 24, 
1682-3. 

Chapters I.-VII. VIII. 

The letters by Ferguson in the above chapters are copies 
of the originals. The letters written by Jeffreys, on pages 
296 and 384, and the prayer-ticket on page 288, are tran- 
scripts from the originals, which are preserved in the State 
Paper OfBce. 
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From the time of Dryden to Macaulay, Ferguson has been 
held up to the scorn of every honest man as the deliberate 
betrayer of his friends ; but in not one of his thirty-eight 
letters is there a single expression which could be tortured 
into an accusation against any man then living. Nor is 
there anything in his MS. history of the Rye House Plot 
which justifies the character attributed to him. 
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